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Mleachery must be kept dry, from the time it is packed until it is 


INDIANAPOLIS mixed and used. 
Paper Mill ‘ : P ‘ , 
PEORIA So they ship dry paints in Bemis Waterproof Bags—which 


protect the paint from loss and deterioration in freight cars 
and from the elements on platforms and in open trucks. 





There’s a saving, too, compared with the old way of shipping 
in barrels—a saving in costs of handling, freight, and storage 
space —not to mention a lower initial cost. 


Can you attain such savings? To find out, just ship us one 
unit of your product in its usual container; the Bemis Tech- 
nical Staff will study the problem, and ship your product 
back to you in a Bemis Bag or tell you frankly it can’t be 
done. All without obligation on your part. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO.., Address: Gen’! Sales Offices, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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ARADOXES in a month’s news: Chem- 
Pos produce silent gears for machinery 
and “Better Hearing Week” is ob- 
served. Lloyd George sees peril in arms 
and shipwrecked Americans beat off 
~ Riff tribesmen with hail of fruit. Political 


yoleano seethes in Indiana... and St. 
Louis recovers from wreck of tornado. 

Bell Telephone Companies oppose melon 
cutting . . . and Western Union grants pay 
increase of $1,500,000. Family life is on 
firm foundation, Buffalo conference holds 
and New York minors rush city chapel 


in the mire .. . and $6,000,000 profit is 
seen in Brooklyn ash contract. 

Navy Day is celebrated in the United 
States. . . and the Cunard Company im- 
proves two old liners. Beethoven is picked 
as radio favorite in America . . . and jazz 
is played in Jerusalem. New York begins 
its census of commuters . . . and a lawyer 
attaches a Pennsylvania locomotive to sat- 
isfy a judgment. 

Irish oppose anti-Irish films ... and 
movie men meet to draft a code of ethics. 
Mayor Walker receives huge cheese from 
Swiss admirers . . . and Ambassador Mor- 
vow is convoyed by armored motor cars in 
Mexico. The Rev. Dr. Turnbull extols 
missions as aids to trade’. . . and a billion 
in capital is raised for European chemical 
trust. Oregon warns against kissing as 
child paralysis spreads and Mayor 
Thompson plans Chicago bonfire of British 
books. 

Dr. Wise asks Ford to prove good-will te 
Jews ...and “Abie’s Irish Rose” closes 
long run at end of 2,327 performances. A 
forty-two-story office building is planned 
for Fifth Avenue .. . and eight hundred 
window cleaners strike in New York. Army 
gunners are now able to hit a plane in the 
dark ... and the Red Cross aims for a 
million-dollar margin. 

8. Parker Gilbert protests pay increase 
for German civil service employes . . . and 
Kaiser says God may call him back. Eng- 
land finds rheumatism the greatest of in- 
dustrial thieves... and labor disputes 
cost New York State 7,529,989 working 
days in one year. Head of English-speak- 
ing Union sees speech a force for peace 
-.. and Legion’s fists fly in Brussels. 


WEEN the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
** land told the American Bar Associa- 
tion of “the restless pretensions of bureau- 
eracy” in England, he was too sensible of 
what is becoming a guest to affirm that a 
similar tendency exists in the United 
States, But on his return to England he 
did say that his warning against the subtle 
encroachments of the bureaucratic temper 
Seemed to touch a responsive chord in the 
United States.” 


It was at Buffalo that Lord Hewart de- 
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Saving Money for the Customer 


A poultry dealer in Iowa shipped 200 boxes 
of chickens to an agent in New York,who had 
engaged to dispose of them. Later, the shipper 
felt that his interests were not being properly 
looked after and through his local bank in- 
structed the American Exchange Irving to 


take over the shipment. 


The warehouse receipt for the chickens, 
which were in storage, was obtained and the 
transfer was made. When the shipper failed to 
find a buyer, this Company came to the res- 
cue. Bids were asked for and the highest offer 
was telegraphed to the shipper’s bank with the 
result that the sale was made and the owner 


was protected from loss. 


The Out-of-Town Office of thisCompany 
takes every precaution to safeguard the inter- 


ests ot its customers. 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


IrvING [TRUST COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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clared there is today “a marked and jp. 
creasing tendency of bureaucratic preten- 
sions, the essence and aim of which are to 
withdraw more and more matters and topies 
from the jurisdiction of the courts and ty 
set them apart for purely official determi. 
nation.” From his own experience he Was 
at no lack to give plausibility to his feap 
of a government “by a vast army of anony- 
mous Officials, hidden from view, but placed 
above the law.” 

Certainly no one who has watched the 
increase in the bureaucratic tendency ¢ap 
pronounce his fear unfounded. All the 
more insidious is the danger because it ex. 
cites public concern only when its conse 
quences are unbearably oppressive. 

In England the government bureaus haye 
given judges occasion to complain of ae. 
| tion taken “without any nice consideration 
| whether it is legal or not,” that they haye 
|“exercised their: power for collateral ob- 
| jects,” and that they have made claims 
|which were “grotesque” or “tyrannical,” 
|A deeper significance comes to sight with 
the charge that the bureaus “take up the 
| position of an autocrat,” free to act as 
'they please, and claim “the right to act 
| without regard to legal principles and with. 
out appeal to any court.” 
| A parallel in our own country is not hard 
|to find. But more than a public conseious- 
|ness of its existence is needed to keep bu- 
| reaucracy within tolerable bounds. The in- 
|nate tendency toward expansion must be 
| vigilantly opposed if it is not to override 
'our fundamental concepts of government 
| with presumptuous jurisdictions. 
| Useful in directing the public interest 
toward the active state of bureaucracy in 
America are the representations made to 
President Coolidge on October 28 by Presi- 
dent Pierson of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. It is to be hoped 
that they will not only “touch a responsive 
chord in the United States,’ but more, 
that they will strike that chord sharply 
and effectively. 





XOMMENTS from bricklayers might 
reasonably be expected to take the 
character of their product. Yet we are 
‘inclined to see a bouquet in the recognition 
accorded one of our editorials by the Ohio 
Brick Manufacturers Association. Of the 
page “To Any Maverick or Throwback’ 
in the October issue, Glenn W. Bittel, the 
secretary, writes to his members: 


| If any of our members need anything to 
satisfy themselves regarding the wisdom ol 
| belonging to their Brick Association—if they 
'need any ammunition with which to influence 
| others to join their Association, they should 
| be sure to read the editorial in the October 
|number of Nation’s BUSINESS. It is im 
| possible to quote in this short space the 
| splendid presentation of the importance al 
trade association membership. 


N THIS column of radiance and gospé 
we have sung the lilting psean of praise 
Ito certain research activities of the Fed 
eral Government of the United States of 
America. 

We pointed out the importance of is 
| booklet on “Raising Hogs by Logarithms ) 
‘the 379-page book on “How to Traim Gro- 
cery Clerks”; the contribution to science 
|of Curtain-hanging; and last but not least, 
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9 hours, 


Now done in20 minu 


R-W OveR-Way System also saves 
2 men who formerly moved material 


E. W. Greeno, President The C. L. Greeno 
Company, Cincinnati, says: 

“The Richards-Wilcox OveR-Way System installed 
when our Cincinnati factory was built in 1921, has 
been added to so that at present we have over 1000 ft. 
of track, reaching every part of our factory and ship- 
ping room. As our springs and spring seat frames are 
made, they are hung on carriers, suspended from two 
R-W Ball-Bearing Trolleys, which they never leave un- 
til they reach the shipping room. 

“Before the OveR-Way system was installed, enam- 
eling was such hard, dirty work that it was difficult to 
keep men on the job. In consequence, the enameling 
could not keep up with the manufacturing. 

“Now one man sends the loaded. carriers through 
the tempering oven where they are heated to 600°, 
lowers track, carriers, and load into the dipping tank, 
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and then puts them in the baking oven—doing in 20 
minutes what it formerly took three men three hours 
to do. The R-W OveR-Way System also saves two 
men who formerly moved material. 

“The OveR-Way System, together with the efficient 
layout of the plant, has increased our capacity about 
200%, with practically no extra machinery and less 
labor. It has made our work continuous instead of 
coming in batches, saved the cost of at least one addi- 
tional oven, and reduced material handling to two 
operations. 

“The OveR-Way System has given no mechanical 
trouble, required no replacements, and needed no 
maintenance except oiling trolleys and switches. 

“Saving four men—about $5000 a year—as well as 
the investment and operating cost of another baking 
oven, the OveR-Way System pays for itself every two 
years. We feel that we could not operate without it.” 


R-W Engineers are experts on industrial doorways and conveying systems. They will gladly make 
an analysis of your plant requirements without cost to you. Just write our nearest service branch 





ichards Wilcox Mfg. (0. 
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the brochure (fully illustrated) on ¢ 
“Love Motif of the American Bull Frog,” 
We should not be fulfilling our entire 
duty to our subscribers if we did not at 
this time call attention to the conclusion 
of a masterly research job of the Bureay 
of Agricultural Economics. 

It has investigated the habits of “3,000 
representative families,” and profoundly 
announces that more apples are eaten raw 
than are cooked into apple sauce. The ef. 
fect of its conclusions that only 15 per cent 
of the apples go into apple sauce, while 1] 
per cent go into pies, 13 per cent are baked 
and 3 per cent converted into salads, will 
undoubtedly, when the facts become fully 
known, create something like unto a near. 
revolution in the eating and buying habits 
of the nation. 

When the Bureau has regained its equi- 
poise after this trying ordeal, we suggest 
that it devote a similar study to the homely 
but virtuous head of cabbage. For many 
years we have been disturbed as to the 
percentage of cabbage which goes into slaw 
to the prejudice of the succulent sauer- 
kraut. 


HREE noteworthy names have been 

proposed for membership in our Fewer- 
Laws Club this month. From Kansas City, 
a trusty member proposed the name of 
Senator James Reed, and his qualifications 
for membership are set forth in his recent 
declaration that each citizen have the right 
to regulate his own personal conduct, chart 
his own course through life, and to control 
the affairs of his own household. 

Furthermore, the Senator says: 


Let us reassert the truth of the doctrine 
that: 

If this people are to remain free, loyal 
self-government and the sovereignty of the 
states must be preserved; the federal power 
should be brought within the limits, not only 
of the letter, but also within the spirit of 
the Constitution; that the march of cen- 
tralization must be arrested; that govern- 
ment by boards and bureaucracies must 
cease. 

Let us demand the honest administration 
of government; the swift and sure punish- 
ment of. all public plunderers, bribe-mongers, 
and other malefactors; the equalization of 
the burden of taxation; the repeal of all laws 
creating special privileges; the dismissal of 
an army of spies, snoopers, sneaks and in 
formers; the liberation of honest business 
from oppressive interference by goverm- 
mental agents; the prosecution and punish- 
ment of those who, by trusts, combinations 
and restraints of trade, make war on honest 
business and despoil the people. 

From Hagerstown, Maryland, a sub- 
seriber nominates Governor Ritchie, who 
said that neither society nor business 
should look too much to legislation to solve 
its economic or social problems. Governor 
Ritchie went on: 


Organized business can be more effective 
to prevent abuses and punish wrongdoing I 
its own ranks than is the Government arm 




















with the letter of the law. 

| On -our own initiative we nominate Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, transatlantic flier, 
who, in an interview at the White House, 
| suggested : 

The majority of transoceanic fliers start 
| without proper organization, experience 
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uipment. However, I think it would be 
foolish for the Federal Government to enact 
legislation in an attempt to curb transoceanic 


flying. 
vy these nominations denote activ- 


ity on the part of the members of our 
Club, we should not be blinded to the fact 
that there is still work to be done. Consider 
the suggestion of a leading citizen of New 
Orleans, Harold W. Newman, who pro- 
poses that the Federal Government should 
establish a bureau to examine all chauf- 
feurs, license all automobiles, and control 
the traffic in all American cities. He advo- 
cates the present-day popular centraliza- 
tion big stick, namely, that federal juris- 
diction could be acquired by withholding 
federal funds for road-building from any 
state which did not agree to this form of 
Washington control. 

Our New Orleans chapter should be up 
and doing. We hereby pass the flaming 
torch along to Brothers Pfaff, Simon and 
Maught. 


ACKING only the dollar marks to make 
a thoroughly Rooseveltian bogey, this 
bulbous figment of Mr. Duffy’s fancy found 
a place in the Sun of Baltimore. Who 
could mistake the mock pathos in the 








plight here portrayed? Who could blink 
that badge of predatory plutocracy, “The 
Interests”? It all savors of the days when 
«the big stick” and malefactors of great 
wealth” were current political catch-words 
—a throwback to the days when dema- 
gogues battened on the muteness of the 
business community. 

But not alone does the crayon indictment 
stand. Whether by a larger editorial sense 
of proportion, or through an inspired per- 
versity of make-up, the Sun contrives to 
Shine for the present order of business. 
For on the same page it agrees that 


of the growing belief that the old anti-trust 
laws call for liberalization there can be no 
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tere is '* The Sunshine City” as you would see it from an airplane. 
On the left is Mirror Lake; on the right is Tampa Bay and the beau- 
tiful Recreation Pier; in the center is St. Petersburg’s business section, 








question, and it must be admitted that not 
all who share the belief are public plunderers, | 
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Everyone Has a Good Word 
for “The Sunshine City” 


A je spe you are, wherever you 
may go, you will find that every- 
one who has visited St. Petersburg has 
a good word for “The Sunshine City.”’ 
It is only natural to infer that there must 
be a sound reason for such universal 
favor. And there is! 

St. Petersburg has not “just grown” 
to its present enviable position as one 
of the leading resort centers of America. 
Nature, it is true, gave this city the ad- 
vantages of a marvelous climate and a 
matchless location. But to these the 
citizens of St. Petersburg, with a defi- 
nite plan, have added almost everything 
possible to make it an ideal community 
in which to live, a most delightful play- 
ground, the resort metropolis of Flor- 
ida’s Gulf Coast. 


All Kinds of Fun 


Among other things the Sunshine City 
has provided what is believed to be a 
greater variety of recreation and enter- 
tainment than is to be enjoyed in any 
other city of the South. There’s never 
a dull moment here . . . always some- 
thing doing and something to do. Golf 
on four courses . . . yachting, boating, 
and fishing on the 
Gulf and Tampa Bay 
. +. Swimming, horse- 
back rid- 
ing, avia- 
tion... 
motoring 
= on the 





best of highways... 
tennis, archery, lawn 
bowling, roque. 
quoits, shuffleboard, 
horseshoes . . . every- 
thing! 

There’s Big League 
baseball (the New 
York Yankees and 
Boston Braves train 
here). There are boxing bouts weekly. 
There are free band concerts twice daily 
in Williams Park. And there’s the munic- 
ipal Recreation Pier, one of the finest 
inthe world. Theaters, concerts, lectures, 
dancing. Festival of the States . . . regat- 
tas... tournaments... conventions... 
the list is almost endless. 

And, of course, ample and excellent 
accommodations have been provided— 
100 hotels, some 300 apartment houses, 
and hundreds of furnished homes. Liv- 
ing costs are moderate. Everywhere 
you'll find real hospitality. 

Come this winter for a truly won- 
derful vacation. Write today for our 
illustrated booklet. Mail the coupon. 





lM. M. CONANT, 


| Chamber of Commerce, 
tae Petersburg, Florida. | 
I Please send me a copy of your illustrated J 
| booklet. 

Name sana asiiitheauencocompignmemesiaetitieediinaidiaepitbdaeietbinneindiigiaan 
1 Address... | 


“The Sunshine City 
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“Products of this 
company are found 
in» more than 40 
foreign countries” 


W.H. LOWE, Assistant General Manager 
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Plant of the Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


Oakland’s Location Makes 
Wide Distribution Possible 


2 pe Parafhine Companies, Inc., 
one of the largest manufactur- 
ing units on the Pacific Coast, has 
found Oakland a most advanta- 
geous location for its operations, ac- 
cording to W. H. Lowe, Assistant 
General Manager. He states: 

“In 1884, the present site of the Em- 
eryville (Oakland) plant wasfirst chosen 


by this institution. The reasons prompt- 
ing this selection were simple but prac- 


tical. 


“First, was the close proximity to 
sources of needed raw materials and to 


stable supplies of high-grade labor. 


Get the Facts! f 
Send for 
' New Booklet. 


“Second, it was most advantageously 
situated in reaching a large and highly- 
profitable local market. 


“Third, the city had excellent rail 
and water facilities for reaching distant 
markets. 


“The judgment of the company has 
been thoroughly justified. The products 
of this company are found throughout 
the United States and in more than 40 
foreign countries. This wide distribu- 
tion could only have been accomplished 
with the aid of superior rail and water 
shipping facilities, which no other in- 
dustrial district on the Pacific Coast can 
equal.” 


“We Selected Oakland.” The above statement of The Paraf- 
fine Companies, Inc., is from only one of many nationally- 
known concerns which have given their reasons in this booklet 
for finding the industrial area of Alameda County to be the 
most advantageous location on the Pacific Coast. A copy will 
be mailed you for the asking. 


A technical industrial report will be prepared 


for any interested manufacturer on request. 


Write Industrial Department 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce » Oakland, California 


or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 


Alameda 


Berkeley 


Centerville Emeryville Hayward Irvington Livermore 
Newark Niles Pleasanton San Leandro 
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j actual or potential. The business rule of the 
day in this country is cooperation. 
and further, when considering the tendeney 
to group utilities under one management 

‘ ? 


if the public is not satisfied with results in 
every instance, it still holds the present order 
to be immeasurably superior to the old. That 
experience underlines the perhaps too ep. 
thusiastic demand for railroad consolidation 
which was anathema as late as twenty years 
ago. 

In this text is the cautious admission that 
“big business” is not so bad as it is fre 
quently painted. But the fact is, it never 
could be, as the public is happily coming to 
know. 


HE COVER decoration this month js a 

lthograph of the National Chamber 
Building, by Herbert Pullinger, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Thomas Nixon Carver, who contributes 
“Is the Small Factory Doomed?” has been 
professor of political economy at Harvard 
since 1902. His contributions have had 
no small part in molding the economie 
thought of the present generation. 

Herbert N. Casson is the editor of Effi- 
ciency Magazine, of London. Thus, he has 
a ringside seat for Britain’s economic bat- 
tle. More articles by him will appear from 
time to time. 

tobert S. Henry is public relations di- 
rector of the Nashville, Chattanooga and 
St. Louis Railway. 

Frederic H. Hill, engineer and financier, 
is vice-president and general manager of 
the Elmira (N. Y.), Water, Light and Rail- 
road Company, and president of the Elmira 
Association of Commerce. 

Julius BH. Barnes is a director and an ex- 
president of the National Chamber. He is 
also one of the leading grain exporters of 
the country and vice-president for the 
United States of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Fred Kelly, Chris Batchelder, Merryle 
Stanley Rukeyser and Frank Greene are 
among the other contributors whose names 
are well known to Nation’s BusINgEss 
readers. 

Warren Bishop, William Boyd Craig, 
Robert Barnes, and Chester Leasure are 
members of the editorial staff of Nation’s 
BuSINEssS. 








GIN NOTICE 
We will open our gin Mon- 
day morning, September 26. 











| (HE ABOVE, taken from the Silver City 
| (North Carolina) News, speaks for 1t- 
self in a loud, clear voice, but is open to 
misinterpretation. Which reminds me of a 
conversation overheard by a member of the 
Chamber’s Mississippi Flood Committee 
while in the South recently. One fellow 
said to another: ; 

“How did old Hiram White make his 
money ?” 

“Why—cotton gin!” 

“My God! Are they 
making it out of cot- 
'ton now?” e 
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The Romance of Business 


By MERLE THORPE 


HE BUSINESS man today has to 
run like the devil in order to stay 
where he is. 

We are experiencing widespread pros- 
perity but it has been aptly called a 
“profitless prosperity.” Business men 
are working harder than ever before 
to make ends meet. Why, then, do 
they seem to find such zest in carrying 
on? 

For many of them, it is not a bread- 
and-butter fight. Many could retire 
and view the struggle from a sheltered 
grandstand. 

Does not the reason lie in the fact 
that business today is one grand and 
glorious adventure? It is not the drab, 
money-grubbing, sordid, dull and stu- 
pid activity which certain modern 
writers picture. 

Human nature has always needed an 
outlet for its venturesome spirit. Pio- 
neering days brought with them the 
hazards of wild animals, Indians, star- 
vation. Or man, in shining armor and 
mounted on a white charger, rescued a 
fair lady in distress. Or he joined his 
fellows in a crusade against the infidel. 

Those days are gone. Comes busi- 
ness with its romance and adventure to 
satisfy the souls of men. 

Consider the American business man! 
Strategy, resourcefulness, keenness, 
quickness of decision, he must have. 
These are the bone and sinew of ad- 

c 
venture. 

I have a friend in New Haven today 
who is fighting to get a shipment of 
alarm clocks through the fastnesses of 
the Himalayas. 

Out in Cleveland, a few years ago 

—as time flies—a man named W hite 
was peddling his candies from door to 
door. He observed us chewing tooth- 
picks and straws, and said, ‘‘I’ll capi- 
talize that idiosyncrasy.”” He went to 


Yucatan and taught us to chew—God 


save the mark!—one hundred million 
dollars’ worth of gum a year. 

And there died recently in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, a man named Ohio Colum- 
bus Barber. He lived his adventure. 
He dipped the tall spruce into phos- 
phorus and gave us matches, that we 
might discard the primitive tools of 
our ancestors. His was the romance of 
becoming the world’s greatest match- 
maker. 

Romance and adventure! A _ busi- 
ness man lives it from morning till 
night. 

What triangles of interest his un- 
opened mail holds for him! What new 
situations will develop! What ob- 
stacles—real obstacles, rather than the 
imaginative ones of fiction writers—will 
be thrown up! What new daring and 
resourcefulness must be employed be- 
fore nightfall! 

The present-day heroics are the 
heroics of business. The fine flower of 
business adventure and romance has 
come to full bloom in the United States, 
under the philosophy of “‘individual re- 
ward for individual merit.”’ 

We are quick to resent any encroach- 
ments upon this philosophy when ap- 
plied to politics. We want a farm boy 
in Vermont given the chance and oppor- 
tunity to become President of the 
United States. 

We are not so quick to resent an en- 
croachment upon this philosophy in 
business affairs. We are too ready to 
allow government bureaus and com- 
missions to restrict and hamper individ- 
ual initiative. Yet it is as important to 
our industrial and, indeed, our spiritual 
life, that full freedom be allowed for 
individual effort in every line of busi- 
ness. For therein lies the opportunity 
for the development of that interesting 
and necessary side of our nature—the 
romantic and adventuresome. 
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a “Let Austin Design and Build Our Plant 


—we can’t afford to take chances” 


N the vitally important matter of new plant construction, 

directors and other interested executives like the satisfying 
assurance that their project is in capable hands—their interests 
fully protected by the skill and reputation of a responsible 
organization. 

Austin handles the complete project—design, construction 
and equipment—with one organization under one contract 
which guarantees in advance the total cost, completion date, 
and quality of materials and workmanship. 


That leaders of the nation’s business approve The Austin 
Method is indicated by the repeat contracts awarded for in- 
dustrial plant projects of every type and size. 


If your firm is contemplating new construction or the extension 
of existing facilities, the nearest Austin office will be glad to sup- 
ply all necessary information in the shortest possible time. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St.Louis Seattle Portland 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
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| Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland — We are interested in a 
| ~aeebect conteining............<..<.: sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 
EEN ES SE EE A 
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When writing to Tue Austin Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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SMALL FACTORY DOOMED? 


by THOMAS N. CARVER 


Professor of Political Economy, Harvard University 


OW large must a manufacturer be in 
H order to be called large? How 

small, in order to be called small? 
It is impossible to answer in physical 
terms. The question is not in reality a 
static one; it is a question, rather, of dy- 
namic tendencies in a changing situation. 

Perhaps the best way to begin the discus- 
sion is to ask: Must the scale of produc- 
tion continue indefinitely to increase, or 
are there limits to the superiority of large 
over small scale production? 

If there are no limits to the superior 
economies of large scale production, then 
there can be no economic check on the 
tendency of the large 
manufacturers to 
crowd out the smaller 
ones, or on the ten- 
dency toward the 
concentration of 
every industry in 
smaller and smaller 
numbers of larger 
and larger units. If 
that were true, we 
could say confidently 
that the days of the 
small manufacturer 
were numbered. 

If, on the other 
hand, there are lim- 
its to the superior 
economies of large 
scale production, then 
there will be some- 
where a check on the 
tendency toward 
concentration. In- 
dustries that grow 
beyond the point of 
maximum economy 
will be at a disad- 
vantage instead of at 
an advantage in eco- 
nomic competition. 
Those establishments 
which are too large 
will be eliminated as 
surely as those that 
are too small. 

Before we can go 
very far with this 
analysis, we must 
distinguish between 


Cartoons by Stuart Hay 


two widely different meanings that are com- 
monly attached to the word superior. 
When we speak of the superiority of large 
scale production, we may mean, on the one 
hand, a genuine economic superiority which 
consists in the capacity to turn out a larger 
or better product with a given amount of 
human effort. We may mean, on the other 
hand, a kind of spurious superiority which 
is merely superiority in bargaining power. 

By superior bargaining power is meant 
power to buy and sell on better terms than 
one’s rivals. It includes the power to sell 
securities as well as products, to buy labor 
as well as raw materials, to buy and con- 





“There is still the small sized manufacturer holding his own” 


trol patents as well as physical properties. 
Many of the supposed economies of large 
scale production turn out to be, on analy- 
sis, mere advantages of large scale bargain- 
ing. 

So far as large scale production is ad- 
vantageous; that is, so far as it increases 
utility or decreases cost in terms of human 
effort, it is useless to try to preserve the 
smaller and less efficient producer. In so 
far as the large concern merely gets busi- 
ness away from a smaller rival by means 
of its superior bargaining power, there may 
be reasons for suppressing it. Being able 
to own and control a great many patents 
covering many phases 
of production, and 
to hire abler or more 
unscrupulous lawyers 
to prosecute every 
alleged infringement, 
the large concern 
may be able to ter- 
rorize a given field 
of production, to re- 
duce competition, 
and therefore to 
achieve a_ partial 
monopoly for itself. 
A large concern, well 
entrenched behind 
patents, may be 
making a large profit 
on the greater part 
of its business and 
thus be able to carry 
some side line at a 
loss for a consider- 
able period. In do- 
ing so it drives 
other producers out 
of the field. 

The ability to 
buy on more favor- 
able terms than 
one’s smaller rival 
may enable the large 
concerns to sell the 
finished product to 
consumers On more 
favorable terms. The 
consumers are very 
likely to imagine 
that they are getting 
the product of supe- 
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rior manufacturing efficiency, when, as a 
matter of fact, there may be no superior 
manufacturing efficiency at all. Even Mr. 
Ford, with all the actual economies which 
he has introduced into his plant, is a 
notoriously hard bargainer when he pur- 
chases raw materials and such parts as he 
does not manufacture himself. One great 
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department store is said to be merciless in 
its exactions of special rates, discounts, etc., 
when it buys its stock of goods. The cus- 
tomers think that the store is efficient 
whereas its efficiency merely consists in its 
ability to beat down prices to the pro- 
ducers. 

This superior bargaining power has many 
phases. It includes not only the power to 
browbeat producers into accepting lower 
prices than they will accept from small 
concerns. It includes also the power to 
borrow on better terms, to have bigger 
show windows and signs, to advertise more 
glaringly, and in various ways to make a 
more vivid impression on the buying pub- 
lic even though it gives us no better terms 
than the small one. This bargaining power 
also includes the power to hire and fire its 
labor force more cold-bloodedly, to make 
use of that most useless thing sometimes 
called the industrial reserve army, to in- 
crease its labor force when business is brisk 
and decrease it when business is slack. 


Will Waste Offset Gains? 


T IS a pretty safe rule to follow in dis- 

cussing the so-called economies of large 
scale production to be extremely skeptical 
until you are shown just where the econ- 
omy lies and that there are no factors of 
waste which will offset the proved econo- 
mies. Generally if there is any superior 
economy in large over small scale produc- 
tion there is a physical or a mechanical 
reason for it, and that reason can be point- 
ed out with considerable particularity. 

These mechanical reasons are, of course, 
numerous. A steel rail, for example, could 
not be economically manufactured except 
in a plant with powerful rollers and other 
machinery in proportion, driven by power- 
ful engines: Such a plant once installed 
must be kept reasonably busy if costs are 
to be kept down. This means large scale 
production. It is typical of ali the real 
economies of large scale production wher- 
ever they exist. In all such cases a per- 
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fectly valid physical reason can be given, 
and it is not necessary to resort to vague 
generalities. 

Wherever any expensive piece of equip- 
ment is necessary for the most economical 
production, the scale of production must, 
of course, be large enough to utilize that 
piece of equipment up to its capacity. 
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Again, wherever, through large scale pro- 
duction and a higher degree of specializa- 
tion, motions can be saved in changing from 
one kind of work to another, in laying down 
one tool and picking up another, or in 
turning heavy pieces of material instead of 
moving them in a straight line, there are, 
of course, demonstrable economies in large 
scale production. 

Even these, however, may sometimes be 
balanced by disadvantages in shipping raw 
materials and finished products over longer 
distances than would be necessary if large 
numbers of small establishments could 
manufacture to supply local demands. 

These sound mechanical reasons furnish a 
poor reason for believing that a concern 
manufacturing millions of pounds of chew- 
ing gum can manufacture more cheaply 
than one manufacturing hundreds of 
pounds. Even if the large factory could 
manufacture more economically, the cost of 
manufacturing is an almost negligible part 
of the price paid by the consumer. 

The advantages of the large concern are 
found in its larger sales organization, not 
in its large manufacturing plant. A big 
sales organization covering the entire coun- 
try has undoubtedly advantages over a 
small one, and in a business of this kind 
manufacturing is a minor function. 

Its purpose is merely that of keeping the 
hopper full for the sales organization, which 
is the dominating factor in the business. A 
large shoe manufacturer, who owned a tan- 
nery, admitted that it cost him more to 
manufacture his own leather than to buy it, 
and that he maintained the tannery merely 
for the advantages which it gave him in 
bargaining for leather, most of which he 
bought from independent tanneries. 

In any field of production where bar- 
gaining is a minor function—that is, where 
success depends less upon efficiency in bar- 
gaining than upon efficiency in production 
—there is generally a tendency for the pro- 
ducing unit to approximate the optimum 
size. By the optimum size is meant the 
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size which gives the maximum economies 
of production, or which reduces the eost 
of production to the minimum. Estab. 
lishments of a less efficient size, whether 
they be larger or smaller, tend to be weeded 
out. 

The optimum size for productive eff. 
ciency is not necessarily the size which 
gives greatest bargaining power. In agri- 
culture this discrepancy is being reme 
died by retaining the one-family farm ag 
the producing unit, and combining large 
numbers for bargaining purposes. The 
chain store is another attempt to achieve 
the same results. Small manufacturers 
may be driven to the same method. 

There is an advantage in some lines of 
manufacturing in having a number of 
small units scattered about or located near 
the consumers—that is, the saving in 
freight. 

For this reason there will always be a 
certain amount of slaughtering done by 
small or middle-sized plants. The use of 
the refrigerator truck is giving certain of 
these middle-sized plants a positive advan- 
tage in their own localities over the huge 
plants situated on the Missouri River, 


Where Small Packers Gain 


HERE is another kind of meat business, 

however, in which the small plant has 
no advantage over the large, and probably 
suffers some disadvantage. That is the 
business of getting the surplus meat from 
the areas of surplus production—the Mis- 
souri River Valley—to the areas of deficit 
—the Atlantic seaboard. 

The meat must be shipped anyway either 
on the hoof or dressed, and it has been 
found cheaper to ship it dressed. For this 
kind of business the small packer, no mat- 
ter where he is located, has no advantage 
over the larger packer in freight bills. 

The packing business, therefore, tends to 
divide itself into two parts: killing, dress- 
ing, and marketing locally grown animals 
for the local demand; killing, dressing, and 
marketing western animals for the eastern 
demand. In the first field of business the 
small and middle sized packer holds his 
own, and probably will never be driven out. 
In the second, the larger packer seems to 
dominate, largely because of the advantage 
in transportation and distribution. 

The case of killing locally grown meat 
for a local demand is only one illustration 
of a general rule. The small manufacturer 
is somewhat protected by the freight tariff 
against the large manufacturer whenever he 
can use a local raw material for the satis- 
faction of the local demand. But where 
the consumers are widely scattered and 
the raw material concentrated, the freight 
tariff offers the small manufacturer no 
protection. 

One of the supposed advantages of the 
large over the small manufacturer has been 
his greater utilization of waste products. 
This, however, is not a necessary advan- 
tage. An independent concern, or ene run 
co-operatively by the small manufacturers, 
can gather the waste from a large number 
of small plants and work them up mto 
salable products, thus achieving all the 
economies that are open to the large plant. 
This is actually being done in a number 0 
cases, and, so far as it can be done, i 
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tends to remove one of the handicaps upon 
the small manufacturer. 

Another supposed advantage of the large 
plant is its cheaper power. Engineers tell 
me that, other things being equal, the 
larger the power plant, the more economi- 
cally can power be produced. At first 
sight this would seem to give the large 
plant cheaper power than the small plant 
could have. But if there is really no limit 
to that rule, then it may be wasteful even 
for the huge manufacturer to have his own 
power plant. 

There would be economy in a still larger 
plant, large enough to furnish power to 
thousands of factories, provided economi- 
eal transmission of power could be accom- 
plished. But when this huge power plant, 
eapable of supplying power enough for 
thousands of factories, is once built and 
its system of transmission installed, it may 
be able to sell power to a moderate sized 
plant on terms approximately equal to 
those given to the huge manufacturer. 

Of course, bargaining will enter into this 
problem. If the large manufacturer has 
some club which he can hold over the super- 
power company, compelling it to give him 
better terms than it will give to his smaller 
rival, the small rival will suffer a disad- 
vantage. But this is in no way an evi- 
dence of his inefficiency as a producing 
unit. 

There is another factor which seems im- 
portant, though as yet it lies in the field 
of abstract theory rather than practical 
demonstration. That is, the limited number 
of men of high business ability available 
for the management of industrial enter- 
prises. In any situation where several dif- 
ferent factors have to be combined in pro- 
duction, if one factor is abundant and an- 
other scarce, there will be a tendency to 
combine large quantities of the one which 
is abundant with small quantities of the 
one which is scarce. In the case of land 
and labor this may be made perfectly clear. 
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In a situation where there is a great 
abundance of land but a scarcity of labor, 
extensive cultivation of the land is the 
rule. A small amount of labor is combined 
with a large amount of land in every farm- 
ing enterprise. In a community, however, 
in which there is a great scarcity of land 
and a great abundance of labor, intensive 
cultivation is the rule. A large amount of 
labor is combined with a small amount of 


land. 


Surplus Land—or Labor? 


The same rule applies everywhere. In a 
community where there is a great scarcity 
of capital but a great abundance of labor, 
you will invariably find that very little 
capital is combined in any enterprise with 
a large amount of labor. Contrariwise, in 
a country such as this, where there is a 
relative scarcity of labor and great abun- 
dance of capital, there is an increasing ten- 
dency to combine larger and larger quan- 
tities of capital in the form of expensive 
machinery with smaller and smaller quan- 
tities of labor. 

The same principle will apply to different 
kinds of labor. If two different kinds of 
labor have to be combined in production, 
and one kind is scarce and the other abun- 
dant, it will be found necessary to com- 
bine a small quantity of the one with a 
larger quantity of the other. 

Now let us apply this to that kind of 
labor called management. Suppose we have 
a country in which there is a vast amount 
of investable capital, with inventors enough 
to show us ways of using this investable 
capital in the form of high-powered ma- 
chinery, and laborers enough to man most 
of this machinery. But suppose we 
have relatively few men who are capa- 
ble of directing the investment, of co- 
ordinating all the factors of production 
and organizing them into efficient units. 

It will then be necessary to combine 
large quantities of capital and jabor in 
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relatively few large plants or few business 
units, under the management of the few 
really capable managers. 

Suppose, on the other hand, some means 
can be found to increase greatly the num- 
ber of competent managers—men capable 
of initiating new enterprises and carrying 
them through to success. It will not be 
necessary then to concentrate the labor and 
capital under so small a number of man- 
agers as would be necessary if the supply 
of managers was very small. 

The trust movement seems to have defi- 
nitely passed its zenith. However, there is 
still a rather steady growth in the size of 
what may be called the representative 
manufacturing concern. Nevertheless, there 
is still a vast number of cases of small or 
moderate sized manufacturers who seem to 
be holding their own. 

If there is to be even a slight growth in 
the total number of small manufacturers, 
a number of things must be done. We 
must learn to curb the superior bargaining 
power of the big concern. We, as con- 
sumers, must learn that bigness is not syn- 
onymous with efficiency. We must give the 
small concern as much capital as it needs. 

It is quite certain that small manufac- 
turers will never be crowded out of cer- 


.tain local fields where the freight tariff 


protects them, and where they can buy 
power as cheaply as the big concerns can 
manufacture power for themselves. 

There are, in other words, certain definite 
limitations upon the power of the huge 
concern to crowd out the small concern. 
The small manufacturing concern will there- 
fore survive. 











¢ “The efficiency of a certain firm merely 
consists in its ability to beat down 


prices” 
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X Stands for Selling Price 


by WILLIAM BOYD CRAIG 


HAT SETS the price of a pound 

of butter or a radio or an auto- 

mobile tire? Competition? Mass 
production? Labor? Yes, and a myriad 
of less obvious factors, too. 

When Andrew Carnegie was asked what 
he would consider for his interest in his 
steel mills, he told Charles M. Schwab to 
take back word to those interested in the 
formation of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration that he believed three hundred 
million dollars would be a fair price. 

It was not a simple transaction, yet it 
was a deal put through with 
consummate skill on both sides. 


book dealer will have a hundred anecdotes 
to prove this. Some years ago a jeweler 
showed me two one-karat diamonds. One 
was a perfect stone; the other was a 
smoky, rather lustreless bit of rock. He 
said he hoped to get $60 for the poor stone, 
but that the other was one of the finest 
stones he had ever seen, and he expected 
to ask, and get, $1,000 for it. 

“If I could get another just as fine, I 
could sell the pair, unmounted, for $2,500,” 
he added. 

Another incident in the news recently 


for the labor that went into fashioning the 
building materials rather than the stuff the 
material is made of. 

The philosophy back of such a theory is 
good. Granting that nature furnished the 
elements in various combinations, it is stil] 
up to man to put them to their best uge 
in the best possible method. The burden 
of proof rests with man. Considering the 
abstract term value in such a way, it puts 
a worthwhile emphasis on the human side 
to think of the ultimate price as fixed by 
the amount and quality of man’s work and 
thought which went into the 
product. 








It was successful because it 
satisfied both sides. 

When an automobile dealer 
sells a second-hand car for $300, 
similar elements figure in that 
sale price. More interesting 
still, it can be shown that, 
when you buy a toothbrush for 
thirty cents at your druggist’s, 
he computes his margin after 
taking into consideration many 
of the same factors that apply 
in other sales, no matter what 
the size. 

The growth of the chain- 
store type of selling tends to 
throw the emphasis to the side 


N THIS article, Mr. Craig points out some of the 
steps that successful merchants take to find the cor- 
rect price to ask for their merchandise. 
They don’t find the correct price invariably. Even 
the best of the shock troops of business miss it some- 
times, for there is no mathematical profit formula. 
Next month the same writer will tell another story of 
distribution—of a New England hardware wholesaler 
who cut down the volume of his business by half, and 
thereby increased his net profits by more than a third. 
—The Editor 


Suppose there are half a 
dozen fine Jonathans hanging 
on a branch of an Oregon apple 
tree. They will be carefully 
picked, sorted, possibly 
wrapped and branded, boxed 
and sold. They may be taken 
in charge by a cooperative, or 
they may be sold direct to a 
hotel or large retailer. More 
likely they will go to a com- 
mission merchant who will 
scatter his apples in small lots, 
It is conceivable that the six 
apples that grew up side by 
side may end up in separate 





retail transactions. 





of the mathematics, in an at- 

tempt to make a formula which 

will be automatic for some time. Yet such 
mathematical probabilities must, after all, 
be set on the shifting sands of human buy- 
ing habits. 

I was talking with Lew Hahn, secretary 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, about the success of an outstanding 
New York department store. He used a 
phrase to describe this store’s type of sell- 
ing that was first applied to a well-known 
hotel. 

“That store,” said Mr. Hahn, “is en- 
gaged in selling exclusiveness to the 
masses. It does it well. The whole at- 
mosphere of the place suggests that Mrs. 
Vanastorbilt has just walked through. The 
mural decorations and tapestries on the 
walls all lend something to this effect. As 
a result, Mrs. Wood B. Snob and her kind 
throng to the store, because of the peculiar 
prestige they think it gives them to be able 
to say that they trade at Blank’s. The 
advertising appeal is not based on price, 
though prices are rather low there, and the 
appeal is not made direct to the class that 
the management expects to influence with 
its skillfully constructed advertisements.” 

That store, known from coast to coast, 
has built up a fine turnover without losing 
a bit of its individuality. It figures human 
beings in with its figures on probable vol- 
ume, basing its appeal, ostensibly, on any- 
thing but price. 

Rarity is a factor in setting price which 
brings up interesting single cases of price- 
setting. Every jewelry, antique or rare- 


offers another sidelight on the price idea. 
A collector of manuscripts and first edi- 
tions of early Americana found a sermon in 
pamphlet form in a_ second-hand book 
shop. It was the only known copy of the 
old sermon except the one which the col- 
lector already possessed. He paid $500 for 
the second copy, then took it home with 
him and threw it into the fireplace. The 
destruction of the second copy added sev- 
eral times its purchase price to the one the 
collector originally held, he explained. 


When Labor Makes Price 


HERE is not, necessarily, any apparent 

connection between the price the manu- 
facturer charges the wholesaler for a prod- 
uct and the final retail price at which the 
public is invited to buy. This is hard for 
many manufacturers and producers to ap- 
preciate. Many feel that the work which 
went into the fashioning of the product was 
the largest single, determining factor when 
the article was offered for sale. Farmers 
particularly are quick to point out the dis- 
parity between the price they receive for 
corn or potatoes or peaches and the price 
asked and received by grocers, fruiterers 
and hucksters. 

Some economists argue that human labor 
is the only element that determines price. 
“God furnishes the material, man fashions 
and delivers it,” says this group. When a 
contractor starts construction, he buys 
building materials and hires labor. The 
labor economists hold that he is paying 


Possibly a corner grocer may 

include two of them in a small 

sale, so that these first two bring him five 
cents. 

The third apple may fall into the hands 
of a huckster who has bought a small con- 
signment from the commission merchant, 
going for them with his wagon. He may 
dispose of No. 3 to a young boy for a 
nickel. 

Apple No. 4, let us assume, will rest in 
a highly polished state on the stands of a 
downtown fruit store. The retailer’s over- 
head is high; he has improved its appear- 
ance with elbow grease. He asks, and gets, 
a dime from a bilious traveling man. 

The fifth Jonathan may conceivably 
rest in the basket of a railway news and 
fruit vendor who gets on the Pennsylvania 
flyers up near the Horseshoe curve at Al- 
toona, Pa. This apple sells to a Pitts 
burgh assemblyman going to Harrisburg 
for the session at a price of fifteen cents. 

On another train, going west, the wife 
of a Pittsburgh steel millionaire takes a 
baked apple for dessert. It is Jonathan 
No. 6, and the dining car steward with a 
flourish writes 35 opposite the baked apple 
item. 

All of this might well be real. It hap- 
pens every day, in far more complicated 
form than is suggested here. 

Because a drug store has a successful 
prescription business is no reason why it 
should not carry ice-cream freezers or box- 
ing gloves or what-nots—if it can sell them 
at a profit. The same holds for the gas 
station, the bakery, the hardware store, 
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all others. The only factors that should 
figure, according to the retailers, are the 
community’s wishes and the retailer’s abil- 
ity to satisfy them profitably. Whole- 
salers are not so sure. 

But why talk of diversity of products 
and outlets in a discussion of price? There 
is a hidden factor there that does affect 
price. Just as it costs more to serve you 
an apple on a liner in mid-ocean than it 
would if you bought it from the grower 
under the tree, so it is going to cost a 
neighborhood grocery or drug store more 
to operate per item than it will a larger 
unit closer to the sources of supply. The 
element of competition which lowers prices 
may also, at the same time, chases the com- 
modity in search of the customer, and the 
cost of selling mountc. 

Every perplexing problem in retailing is 
to be found under a single roof in a depart- 
ment store. All the ordinary hazards of 
buying and selling are there. On top of 
that the department store has the addi- 
tional burden—or opportunity—of training 
its own executives and administrators. 

Department stores sometimes make mis- 
takes, just as the smaller specialty shops. 
These mistakes may come to light as 
mark-down sales. 

Recently I asked the 
general manager of one 
of the country’s leading 
department stores if he 
would explain the 
mark-up process of sev- 
eral articles his firm 
sold. He told me to 
name the articles and 
not to quote him by 
name, At random I 
named a toothbrush, a 
satin dress, and a man’s 
felt. hat. 

“Suppose, Mr. Smith, 
that those articles were 
placed on this desk be- 
tween us,” I said. “Could 
you show for each the 
steps in mark-up?” 

“Yes,though we 
usually deal in larger 
amounts,” he replied. 
“There is a joke in New 
York to the effect that 
the average department 
store order for a single 
size and style in shoes 
is one-twelfth dozen 
pairs. Hand-to-mouth 
buying hasn’t gone quite 
that far, however. 

“The housewife who 
buys a toothbrush or a 
dress, however, thinks 
m terms of single units. 
To tell her that we pay 
17 and a fraction cents 
for a toothbrush and 
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11.3 per cent of its retail price must go 
for indirect expense. That includes execu- 
tive salaries, taxes, bookkeeping, and other 
items of overhead. 

“The direct expense is even higher, being 
20.9 per cent. Of this figure, 9.7 per cent 
is direct selling expense and 3.9 per cent is 
direct buying expense. That means that 
the people involved in buying and selling 
the brush get 13.6 per cent of its retail 
price. Then it must bear a publicity ex- 
pense of 1.3 per cent, a storage and rental 
expense of 4.6 per cent, and an advertising 
expense of 1.4 per cent. That brings the 
total expense of selling her a two-bit tooth- 
brush up to 32.3 per cent of what she paid 
for it. 

Where Profit Comes In 


“Q4\O MUCH for the expense side. Our 
profit is the difference between the 
gross profit and the total selling expense. 
But here the gross profit is only 31.5 per 
cent. Instead of a profit of 8 cents, we 
have a loss of 0.7 per cent. Just to be able 
to sell that toothbrush we have gone to a 
lot of trouble, and we show a slight loss 
for our efforts. 
“Suppose her husband buys a hat that 
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costs him $10. It costs us $3.63 to buy 
that hat, keep it until he wanted it, and 
then sell it to him. Our gross profit 
amounted to $3.76, which means a net 
profit of 13 cents. Our hats have a stock 
turn of 4.2 times a year, which is 0.4 times 
oitener than the toothbrushes turn. 

“The same woman may be back the next 
day to buy a satin dress for $35. It cost 
us $24.605. We make a profit, net, of 
$1.015. This item shows a stock turn of 
d.0. 

“In large scale merchandising of this 
type, precedent is our chief guide in set- 
ting prices. We know what our costs will 
be, and we know the profit we want. If 
we don’t get the price asked within a short 
period, the article suffers a mark-down.” 

I was interested to learn that this com- 
pany lost money when it sold a raccoon 
coat, and that on a $60 man’s ready-made 
suit it lost a dime. Of course, the odds are 
tremendously in favor of an article show- 
ing a profit. Yearly volume of sales in this 
store runs well above twenty millions. 

Style is becoming more and more im- 
portant. When a woman buys a gown for 
$400 a large part of the price is for de- 
sign, exclusiveness, and style. 

Style grows in men’s 
clothing. The day has 
not come when a man 
calls for a red velvet 
collar with his business 
suit and asks his tailor 
to promise that he will 
make no other man a 
similar suit. That day 
isn’t here; it won’t be, 
soon, but who can say 
that succeeding genera- 
tions will not face such 
an actuality? 

I asked Mr. Smith 
what he thought of the 
growing tendency to- 
ward style. What would 
it do to prices? How 
would it change buying 
habits? How fast was 
it coming? 

“I don’t believe that 
it will change buying 
habits or price very ma- 
terially. The consum- 
ers income will have to 
keep pace with his more 
ambitious style tastes 
before the change is re- 
flected in price. 

“As an _ individual, 
rather than as a mer- 
chant, I’m glad to see 
men becoming more 
interested in style. 
Women have a lot of 
fun buying style. Why 
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shouldn’t men, too? 








then sell it for 25 must 
mean that we make a 
profit of nearly 8 cents. 

“Now, let’s see how 
Close she comes to being 
correct,” he said, spreading open a volume 
of figures, 

“That little toothbrush must bear quite 
® burden of cost figures. To begin with, 
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Thousands flock through the doors of this 
store every day. What brings them? 
Price, among other things 


The department store 
referred to ranks with 
the country’s best. It 
seems significant, that, 
in spite of all the 
thought and effort it 
puts into merchandising, it loses money on 
an occasional article. 

There is no complete formula for retail 
selling which will guarantee a profit. 
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THAT 


a most amazing man. 

A one-time Socialist leader who 
overnight became absolute dictator of 40 
million people. A blacksmith’s son who 
seized the crown of the Caesars and set 
up in the shadow of the Forum an autoc- 
racy, a benevolent autocracy whose popu- 
lar benefits bring expressions of admiration 
from the most casual tourist. A despiser of 
democracy with its endless bickerings and 
wastes. A skeptic of elections which he 
has abolished. And at the same time he 
boldly attacks, and as proudly justifies his 
attack on, the institutions of free speech 
and free press. 

The founder of a political party, he has 
made it a crime to start another, and with 
an Olympian gesture he closes the doors 
of his Fascist party to new members. 
Himself a shining example of a 16-hour 
day, he has inculeated the spirit of work 
in an ease-loving people. Exhausted by 
the “endless talk” of legislators, he sent 
them home as a “good riddance”; and in- 
censed by the incapacity of cabinet min- 
isters, he took over seven of the portfolios 
himself. 

An autocrat, whose creed is “action, not 
words” he has, in a space of five years, 
infibrated a pride, a vitality, an energy in 
a nation such as has not been known since 
the glorious Augustan era. Consider the 
record of this amazing man: 

He has thrown out thousands of needless 
government employes; 

He has cut bureaucratic red tape; 

He has organized a disciplined militia; 

He has taken a bankrupt nation with an 
annual deficit of fifteen billion lire and made 
it a going’ concern with a surplus of one 
billion lire; 

He has increased Italy’s investment in 
hydro-electric power by 400 per cent; 


aoe in Rome I had a talk with 
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Thousands of acres of swamp lands re- 
claimed and put into wheat; 

No strikes under penalty of dire punish- 
ment both to employer and employe; 

Three universities opened and hundreds 
of primary schools established; 

A merchant, marine, destroyed by war, re- 
stored and now larger than ever; 

Genoa the first port in the Mediter- 
ranean; 

Aviation encouraged, with Nobile, Fer- 
rari, and De Pinedo its fine flower; 

Unemployment practically unknown— 
less than in the single city of London; 

Aqueducts in southern Italy after cen- 
turies of delay; 

A workable telephone system; 

Beggars put to work; 

Railway trains on time and _ stations 
beautified with flower beds; 

2,000 million lire in building operation to 
meet a chronic housing situation; 

Highways increased by 60 per cent in six 
years; 

One hundred miles of sewage mains added 
in five years to Rome’s 220 miles, some of 
which have been in use for three thousand 
years; 

A rejuvenated street car service, increas- 
ing traffic from 144 million passengers in 
1921 to 200 million in 1926; 

Electricity’s use increased from 56 mil- 
lion kilowatts to 87 million, with 16,000 new 
customers in Rome alone; 

A tax-gathering efficiency which spread 
the burden from 50,000 in 1922 to 180,000 
in 1924. 

Such is only a partial picture of the work 
of this most amazing man. 

Such is the record of a man who scorns 
democracy and all its works. 

It was difficult to find Mussolini. Now 
he is at the desk of Foreign Affairs, now 
at the desk of Secretary of the Interior, 
now at Ostia as Admiral 
of the Navy reviewing 
the fleet. 

My appointment was 
for 10:10 in the morn- 
ing. I was not to bring 
an interpreter, he would 
see me alone, and I was 
to speak English and 
“not too fast.” I was 
at the Viminale at 9:30. 
After much scrutiny of 
my credentials, not by 
one but by four func- 
tionaries, I was admitted 
to a waiting room 
which a sign stated was 
for “ambassadors, pleni- 
potentiaries, and distin- 
guished guests.” 

Eight or nine other 
visitors were there, all 
nervously pacing the 
floor, rehearsing their 
pleas or arguments, all 


dressed in black and with highly polished 
boots. I was wondering about my gray 
tweeds and brown shoes, when a delega- 
tion came in. 

It was evidently from the country and it 
was bringing a large package—a present to 
the Duce, I thought. They also rehearsed, 
for I could see them whispering and assign- 
ing positions, and planning the order of 
the speeches. They had begun to open the 
package when a silver-haired distinguished- 
looking gentleman of the Garibaldi type 
appeared and summoned “Signore Tar-pe.” 
I took no chance but hastily followed him. 
I was eager to know what was in’ that 
package, but my curiosity to see what 
manner of man was in the inner room was 
greater. I was about to see and talk with 
the most colorful personality since Napo- 
leon. 

Across a corridor, through another room, 
the door was opened and I was bowed inm- 
side. I stepped into a large room and there, 
at the farther end, rising behind a mam- 
moth desk, was a clean-shaven, stockily 
built, well-groomed man, with an expres 
sion of friendly welcome on his face. He 
might have been any successful American 
business executive. 

There flashed across my mind one of 
those disturbing dilemmas which often 
face salesmen at psychological moments. 
“Should I throw my right arm up, palm 
outward, in the Fascist salute?” Every- 
where in the Palazzo Chigi, the Viminale 
and official quarters I had seen it. Was it 
the right thing to do? 

Would it strengthen or weaken my sale? 
For I was a salesman. I was trying to sell 
the Duce an idea, that he should talk for 
publication. 


Taking a Chance with Il Duce 


[t WAS all in the fraction of a second 
while I was taking a step towards his 
desk. But he saved me the momentous de- 
cision. He reached across the desk, ex 
tended his hand, and shook mine heartily in 
true American fashion. He motioned me to 
a seat and said in good, understandable 
English, “Have you been in Italy before?” 

“Not this Italy, Your Excellency,” ! 
replied. 

I took a chance. On every hand I had 
heard that Mussolini was impulsive. In 
fact his career and whole philosophy of 
life and government could best be summ 
up in the one word, “impulsive.” He might 
regard my answer as facetious, draw down 
his eyebrows, and the interview would have 
a bad start. But because he was impulsive 
I thought an impulsive answer might get 4 
like response. 

It did. 

“Oh,” he shot back, his face lighting UP, 
“you have noted the change. In what 
way?” 
He put me strangely at ease, and from 
then on our conversation followed along % 
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“Tell America of the new life of Italy, the new spirit” 


naturally as if I had been talking to any 
big executive. 

I told him I had noted the change in 
the railway service, in the cleanliness of 
the streets, in the orderliness of business 
life, the attitude of the people, the 
spirit 

“The spirit, the spirit,” he interrupted, 
“that is the most important. Without the 
spirit, nothing can be well done.” 

I thought of Napoleon, who often said, 
“the spirit is always secondary to the 
sword.” Many times that morning, and 
later, I had occasion to think of Napoleon. 

A happy circumstance gave me oppor- 
tunity to study the man. I found I could 
not do so while talking. I did not dare to 
take my eyes off his for fear of losing his 
attention and the interview. His telephone 
rang. 

As he talked over the phone in short, 
sharp sentences, with just a note of im- 
patience, I thought, he resembled a busi- 
hess man rather than a government official. 
I studied him. He was not the pitiless, im- 
plaecable, adamantine leader that I had 
been led to expect from the descriptions of 





him, but a persuasive, magnetic person- 
ality, not without great reserve force. As 
he talked I kept thinking of Roosevelt’s 
admonition, “Speak softly, and carry a big 
stick.” His skin, olive and clear, had a pe- 
culiar vibrancy, something more than an 
earnest of excellent health, which indeed it 
was despite the reports that he has a 
duodenal ulcer and opposes the doctors who 
prescribe the operating table. His move- 
ments were quick, decisive, graceful. 

I remembered that his favorite sport was 
fencing. 

He had hung up the receiver, closing the 
conversation with one word, “affretesi,” 
which connoted to me “immediately” or “be 
quick about it,” and which I later learned 
was correct. 

“What brought you to 
asked. 

“To see you,” I replied. “To learn from 
you first-hand what you have in mind for 
your Corporate State. It is at variance 
with American political ideals (I restrained 
myself from saying abhorrent to American 
ideals). We realize that democracy is 
wasteful, but at that we think it is worth 


Rome?” he 
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the price.” I knew well his position on 
democracy. Mussolini has charged in and 
out of season that democracy has miser- 
ably failed. Such cutting aspersions as 
this: 

“We have closed 25,000 saloons, and we 
shall proceed with energy in this direction, 
because we are able to do so—because 
Fascists do not need to beg for votes from 
saloonkeepers and their clients, as was the 
case in democratic times, which by now we 
might call the Middle Ages.” 

“Fascism,” he says, “means above all the 
liberation of the Italian people from the 
dogmas, definitions, and prejudices which 
traditional democracy heavily saddled upon 
the nation. Before Fascism, the Italian 
people had practically lost its spiritual lib- 
erty by dint of having to listen daily to the 
endless rhetoric of Parliament and the pub- 
lie squares. Snared by formulas from 
abroad of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
preached but not practiced by the preach- 
ers .. . the people followed false prophets 
and the empty language of democracy.” 

Again I referred to the speed with which 
he had passed the copyright law. Since 
1882 there had been need for revision of 
an archaic law to bring it into closer har- 
mony with international legislation on the 
subject. “Under democratic régimes,” he 
said, “studies were made, proposals, coun- 
ter-proposals, and projects drafted by Min- 
isterial Commissions and by eminent Min- 
isters; this was repeated no fewer than 
eight times, in accordance with their noxious 
dilatory habits. 


Mussolini and Tony 


“THIS was but one of the many ques- 
tions in which the Fascist régime re- 
ceived a legacy of endless talk, to which it 
put an end by resolute and prompt action.” 
The matter was settled, I am told, witli- 
in a few weeks. 

Before I can diseuss the Corporate State 
I must put, as simply and clearly as I can, 
Mussolini’s idea of government. 

First, he does not believe as we do that 
government exists for the individual. With 
him, the State is supreme and everybody 
and everything exist for the State. If 
Tony Lazeretto does anything, or wishes to 
do anything which may interfere, however 
slightly, with the State’s plans, Tony must 
give way. 

In America, the State has signed a con- 
tract (the Constitution) with John Smith 
guaranteeing him certain things. If Con- 
gress passed a law sentencing John Smith 
to death and President Coolidge signed it, 
John could appeal to the Supreme Court 
under his contract and the Court would 
promptly declare such action a violation of 
contract. That is what is meant by a guar- 
antee of life. 

If Congress should pass a law taking 
away John’s property without due course 
and compensation, under his contract John 
could appeal to the Supreme Court, which 
again would declare it could not be done. 
That is what is meant by a guarantee of 
property rights. 

Again, if John rents his house for so 
much a month and Congress should pass 
a law and President Coolidge sign it 
providing that John should be sent to 
prison because his rents were too high, John 
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could again successfully rely upon his con- 
tract. Nor could Congress and President 
Coolidge and the Army and Navy make 
John stay on his bricklaying job if John 
wanted to quit or do something else. That 
is his guarantee of pursuit of happiness. 
Mussolini's government is an absolute 
negation of democracy. Tony Lazeretto 
has no contract. He has no appeal. A 
decree from Rome, or an order issued by 
one of Mussolini's governors or mayors, 
may deprive him of his liberty, his right 
of free action, or his property. The State 
is not of him, nor for him to discuss, com- 
ment upon, nor take part in. He exists for 
the State and at the State’s pleasure. 
Mussolini has done away with popularly 
elected governors and mayors. He now 
appoints them, 79 governors and 9,000 
mayors. Elections, he says, are a great 
waste of time, time which could better be 
put to the production of food, shelter and 


arouse bitterness, 
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of a restaurant keeper who was ordered to 
shut up shop for twenty-four hours be- 
cause a Fascist customer had accused him 
of over-charging. And, he was warned, if it 
happened again, he would close up for good. 

But—and here is Mussolini’s justification 
—if Tony Lazeretto gives up much to the 
State it is in order that the State may do 
much for Tony Lazeretto. Without legis- 
lative restraints, debate, red tape, instead 
of talking for ninety years about it, Mus- 
solini levies the tax and builds an aqueduct 
in southern Italy. Instead of talking and 
debating the reorganization of executive 
departments Mussolini’s first act was to 
consolidate three, Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce, and Labor, into the one Ministry 
of National Economy. When a strike takes 
place, Tony is the one who suffers most, 
not the employer or the employe, and it 
is Tony, as a part of the public, who ulti- 
mately pays the bill. So Mussolini makes 
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are allowed to negotiate collective contracts, 
All such contracts once made apply to all 
employers and employes! Only Fascist 
federations may have access to the Labor 
Court while its decisions apply to all em- 
ployers and employes!! Finally, all em- 
ployers and employes must pay dues to the 
government unions whether they belong or 
not!!! 

All heads of the unions, employer and 
employe, are appointed by the governors 
(prefects) of the states, who in turn are 
appointed by Mussolini. Strikes and lock- 
outs are absolutely prohibited. When the 
Corporate State is completely under way, 
Mussolini has promised representation in 
the government, but each representative, 
will be subject to removal by the Premier, 

“The Fascist Corporation idea,” says 
General Secretary Rossoni, “has struck the 
death-blow to dying parliamentary and 
democratic institutions.” 

“We have solemnly 
buried the falsehood 





feuds, often resulting 
in bloodshed, all of 
which is bad for the 
State. Elections en- 
courage graft. Few 
voters are interested 
in them—only about 
50 per cent in Italy, 
or America for that 
matter. And finally 
he quotes James Bryce 
to the effect that the 
best man is never 
elected anyway. 
Listen to his instruc- 


elothing. Elections 
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Reminiscent of the Caesars is this signature of I] Duce, with its 
Roman V indicating the year of his dictatorship 





of universal demo- 
cratic suffrage,” says 
Mussolini. 

We talked of busi- 
ness conditions in the 
United States and 


Italy. The Duce 
showed sympathetic 
interest and  under- 


standing of the Mis- 
sissippi flood catas- 
trophe, asked particu- 
larly about the con- 
dition of the textile 
industry (Italy is now 








tions to his governors 

(prefects): “You are 

my direct representatives; your authority 
cannot be farmed out; you are solely re- 
sponsible for putting down lawlessness, and 
for giving substance, prestige, authority and 
power to the Italian State; you must keep 
in constant touch with the mayors (po- 
destas) of your respective states; you must 
banish all unscrupulous business men (af- 
faristi), profiteers, coxcombs, quacks, pol- 
troons, petty scandal and discord mongers, 
and hangers-on with no definite vocations. 


His Industriai State 

“ ANY governor,” he says, “who fails to 

act in this manner will be regarded 
as a craven and treacherous servant of the 
Fascist régime, and as such I shall punish 
him. Needless to add, governors must al- 
ways tell the truth and the whole truth to 
especially when such 
truth is unpalatable.” 

Imagine President Coolidge thus address- 
ing himself to Governor Alfred Smith of 
New York State! 

Tony must watch his step or the mayor 
will get him. The mayor must watch his 
step or the governor will get him. All 
must watch their step or Mussolini will 
get ‘em. 

That is why I was able to read in a 
paper bought at a railroad station that two 
landlords in Turin, who had previously oc- 
eupied high municipal positions, had been 
deported to an island because they had not 
complied with an order of the Fascist gov- 
ernor to reduce their rents to a fixed rate. 

In another paper the same day I read 





it a high crime to strike or to call a 
lock-out. 

In schools, in traffic, communication, 
highways, and a score of activities which 
directly and indirectly touch the life and 
happiness and comfort of Tony Lazeretto, 
to quote Mussolini himself “more has been 
accomplished in five years than fifty years 
of experience of democracy had led men 
to believe was possible.” This background 
will make more understandable Mussolini’s 
conception of an ideal state. You will recall 
that I asked him about his Corporate 
State. 

His theory is that there is no rhyme or 
reason in setting up a state by geographi- 
cal units, nor by men and women twenty- 
one years of age. A natural division, ac- 
cording to Mussolini, is a three-part one: 
(1) Employers, (2) employes, (3) profes- 
sional men and artists. 

Organize these, then, into subsidiaries of 
the giant Corporate State. Under the 
employers’ subsidiary come six national fed- 
erations, or trade associations; manufac- 
turers, distributors, farmers, bankers, sea 
and air transport owners and land trans- 
porters. Similarly the employes. Each 
of these federations again broken up into 
major trade groups, such as cotton, chemi- 
cals, and silk. There is one for each of 
the seventy-nine states (prefectures), mak- 
ing 632 in all. 

The Corporation is under the direct and 
constant control of the head of the state, the 
Premier. Only the recognized Fascist fed- 
erations, guilds, or unions as we call them, 


second in the produc- 
tion of artificial silk). 

Finally he said to me: “What do you 
think is the future of democracy in 
America ?” 

I thought I knew what was in his mind. 
It was easy to apply to us many of his 
criticisms of democracy. Growth of gov- 
ernment bureaus and commissions, lack of 
power and authority at the top to get the 
necessary things done, more and more s0- 
cial and economic duties passed from the 
individual to the government, Madison 
Square Garden conventions, weeks and 
months given over to political campaigns 
with their toll on production and the at- 
tendant slowing down of business, the rap- 
idly rising cost of government, the lack of 
interest in who is elected or what is done, 
and above all and over all in Mussolini’s 
mind, the steady and gradual loss of con- 
fidence of the people themselves in democ- 
racy and its leaders. 


Mussolini the Fencer 


” HAT I think doesn’t matter,” I re- 
plied. “What do you think?” 

But he was a better fencer than I. He 
began, then stopped short. “It is so diffi- 
cult to speak,” he said. He probably meant 
that it was bad taste for him to discuss a 
friendly nation. If he did, I missed my cue 
when I responded: “I am sorry I cannot 
follow you in French. You see, Signore 
Mussolini, my college French is not gen- 
erally understood.” 

He laughed quietly. “Was that the kind 
of French you taught?” I bantered. He 


(Continued on page 62) 
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NATION’S 


Chemistry Creates New 


Competition 
by WARREN BISHOP 


Illustrations by Don Millar 


your porridge, glance at a magazine, 
and look at your watch to see if you 
ean walk to the 8:15. 

Do you realize that oats furnished the 
breakfast and helped make the watch and 
the magazine? Moreover, oats may have 
helped to make your automobile tires, to 
color your shoes, and to keep healthy a 
wounded tree. And also, our friends, the 
Chinese, are using a product of oat hulls 
to preserve chop suey sauce. And that’s 
only a part. 

What’s the answer? Furfural, which is 
a product of oats and which was one of the 
hundreds of things tucked away in the 
booths of the recent chemical exposition 
that justified the slogan over the head- 
quarters of the American Chemical Society: 


S: DOWN at the breakfast table, eat 


CuHeMIstTRY CREATES New CoMPETITION 


Furfural has a picturesque story. It is a 
powerful and effective solvent which can 
be made from many waste products of 
the farm. Corn cobs are an _ excellent 
source, but unfortunately corn cobs are 
scattered over many farms and the task of 
bringing them together in one place is ex- 
pensive. 

Oats are another problem. The makers 
of Quaker oats used to have on their hands 
some tons of oat hulls every day which 
were useful only for fuel, and not very good 
fuel at that. So Carl Miner, consulting 
chemist of the company, decided that what 
could be done with corn cobs could be done 
with oat hulls; furfural 
in commercial quanti- 
ties resulted. 

It is a versatile thing. 
Ask Dr. Miner what 
can be done with it and 
he'll answer: 

“We don’t know. 
Every time we turn 
around some new use is 
found.” 

One of these 
new uses is in 
making light 
sensitive res- 
ins. These are 
used now in 
making light 
sensitive var- 
nishes, and with 
their help one 
great manufac- 
turer of watch 
cases is engrav- 
ing the backs 
by etching and 
not by hand or even mechanically, 
while the printing art is beginning to 
use these same resins in making cuts for 





illustrations. And the same substance is 
making the new synthetic resins like 
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sakelite and the new lacquers like Duco, 
Lucolac, and a dozen others. 

And that’s only part of furfural, and fur- 
fural is only one of hundreds of things 
that chemistry is turning over to industry 
and, incidentally, which are overturning 
industry. 

How important these overturns 
may be is well illustrated by a 
story told by Charles F. Kettering, 
head of the research work of Gen- 
eral Motors, at a recent chemical 
meeting. Said Mr. Kettering: 

“A few years ago I was called on 
the carpet of a very important 
financial organization, one of our 
great New York banking establish- 
ments. A question which was ex- 
tremely embarrassing was put to 
me. The banker said, ‘What right 
have you to exist?’ I said, ‘I don’t 
know. Ask me another.’ 

“‘Well,’ he said, ‘the question I am 
talking about is this: You represent a 
great bedy of people known in this coun- 
try as research people, and, so far as the 
banking fraternity are concerned, they 
are the most dangerous outfit in the 
world. We loan a concern half a million 
or a million dollars on a perfectly good 
bank statement today. In another year 
some guy comes along with a process that 
entirely upsets that situation, and, while 
their bank statement is good today, three 
years from now, when they are supposed 





“Give a chemist time, and he’li 
feed you, clothe you, and shelter 
you, from a field of corn” 


low has put them out of business. 
Now, you are the people that make 
banking hazardous.’ 


“T told him that the only thing that 
the great financial organizations of 
this world have not yet discovered is 
this—that good business does not 
represent the great flow of money 
and exchanges through the banking 
houses. That is a secondary thing; 
that is the negative wire, so to 
speak, of the great electric current 
of prosperity. The positive current 
is the flow of useful materials 
through the channels of trade, and 
that can only be produced provided you are 
dissatisfied with what you have. 

“So the next great function of research, 
and by far the greatest of all of them, is 
to keep everybody reasonably dissatisfied 
with what they have. If we can keep you 
reasonably dissatisfied with what you have, 
you are going to buy something that sat- 
isfies you, at least for the time being. 
When you do, you are going to pass your 
money on to somebody else, they are go- 
ing to pass it on to somebody else, and so 
on around the circle.” 





Chemistry Experts for Banks 


T WAS Dr. Harrison E. Howe, editor of 

the Journal of Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, who read to me what Dr. 
Kettering had said. 

“Why,” I asked, “doesn’t an intelligent 
bank have a chemical adviser?” 

“T know at least two that do,” was the 
answer, “and there may be more.” 

So it is possible that on the letterheads 
of banks we may yet see in that impres- 
sive list of vice-presidents: 

“John Smith, vice-president in charge 
of the Chemical Information Department.” 

Here’s another dramatic instance of how 
“Chemistry Creates the New Competition.” 
It is methanol, our old friend wood aleohol 
under a new name, and more interested 
by far in making new products than in 
blinding foolish drinkers. 

Wood alcohol is no youngster in the field 
of industrial chemistry. It has been made 














te repay the money, some other fel- . 
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and used for years. Hardly a dozen years 
ago it was an apparently stable industry 
with fixed method of production and with 
fixed and rather limited uses. 

It is interesting to note that back as late 
as 1924, D. B. Keyes, then research chemist 
of the United States Industrial Alcohol 
Company, and now a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, wrote: 

“Methyl alcohol produc- 
tion is very limited because 
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for the latter there was little or no de- 
mand. Luckily the butyl alcohol was 
stored, for just as the war ended and the 
demand for acetone died down, a new de- 
mand for butyl alcohol arose. The new 
quick lacquers, of the Duco type, called for 
butyl aleohol. What had been a compara- 
tively useless product became a major need. 
3ut in this process of making butyl alcohol 
hydrogen was produced in 
large quantities and at once 





~ 


as yet it is only obtained as 
a by-product of hardwood 
distillation. Our forests are 
rapidly becoming depleted 
and the production of methy] 
aleohol is obviously essential, 
so many attempts have been 
made to obtain this product 
from some other more abun- 
dant source. These attempts 
so far are failures, but when 
the demand is great enough 
the new process will be 
forthcoming. This is an- 
other excellent opportunity 
for some chemist to acquire fame and pos- 
sibly fortune.” 

The book, “Chemistry in Industry,” from 
which I have just quoted, was hardly off 


i 
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the makers of the butyl al- 
cohol saw an opportunity for 
producing synthetic am- 
monia. By the time the 
plant was ready it became 
more desirable to make 
methanol. So a few changes 
were made by the chemists 
and synthetic methanol is 
made by an American proc- 
ess from these waste gases. 
Just as the German process 
disturbed the wood distilla- 
tion industry, so the Ameri- 
ean chemist went back at 
the German industry. 

Meanwhile, what of the wood distillers? 
Deprived of much of their market for ace- 
tone and methanol, except for denatura- 
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petition”; that is, seeking new markets 
through group study. They hope to de 
velop uses for tar and oils which so far 
have been of little use. 

The layman whose knowledge of chem- 
istry is limited to the fact that H,SO 
stands for sulphuric and H,O for water— 
and if anyone told him it was the other 
way round, he wouldn’t dispute it—wag 
impressed with the great number of new 
metals that the chemical show displayed, 
metals with names he'd never heard of, 
made-up names largely, Enduro, Askaloy, 
Durin and the like, but all of them rep. 
resent new combinations of metals designed 
to meet some demand and perhaps to crowd 
some other metal or ceramic product off 
the industrial map. 

Some of these that were shown at the 
Chemical Show two years ago as experi- 
ments in inconspicuous booths, this year 
called for much space to show new uses. 

Here’s a combination of chromium—an 
almost unused metal a few years ago—with 
iron. What’s it for? It resists a certain 
amount of corrosion and won’t tarnish. 
It is fighting aluminum for use in hotel 
kitchens and for such purposes as cafeteria 
trays. Here’s another—chromium alloy 
with nickel which will resist concentrated 


the press before 
German chemists 





accepted the chal- 
lenge. They began 
the manufacture of 
a synthetic meth- 
anol which could 
be brought to, and 
sold in, this coun- 
try at a price well 
below the products 
of wood distillation. 

As usually hap- 
pens, when a prod- 
uct is cheapened, 
its uses increase, 
and wood alcohol, 
not made from 
wood, found a wider 
market. 

But hardly had 
the German meth- 
anol industry be- 
gun to threaten the 
hardwood distillers 
than our own chem- 
ists took a hand in 
the game. 

One of the prod- 
ucts of wood distil- 
lation, in addition 
to methyl alcohol, 
is acetone. Until 
the war, acetone 
had its uses, but 
the wood folks were 
able to supply the 
demand. But for 
explosives large 
quantities of ace- 
tone were needed. 
To meet this in- 





What Science Makes From Corn 


FROM PITH 


Absorbent 

Alpha cellulose 
Cellulose 

Cellulith 

Cellulose nitrate 
Dynamite absorbent 
Face powder 
Guncotton 

Insulating lining 
Linoleum 

Novelty pottery 
Paper 

Papier mache 
Packing for war vessels 
Pipe covering 
Pyroxylin varnish 
Rayon (artificial silk) 
Smokeless powder 
Viscose 


FROM HUSKS 


Bedding for stock 
Chair cushions 
Cloth 

Corn hats 

Door mats 
Fodder 

Horse collars 
Hot tamales 
Husk floor rugs 
Mattresses 

Oil cloth 
Paper 

Papier mache 
Upholstering 


FROM COBS 


Acetic acid 
Acetone 
Alcohol 


Anaesthetics 
Antisepties 

Bee smoking material 
Bologna smoking 
Bran 

Buttons 

Cellulose 

Cellulith 

Charcoal, decolorizing 
Charcoal, feeding 
Charcoal, gunpowder 
Charcoal, fuel 

Cob flour 

Cob sidewalks 

Cobs in stock food 
Coloring 

Corn cob pipes 

Corn cob wash boards 
Curing concrete floors 
Diabetic food 

Dyes 

Dynamite absorbent 
Face powder 

Fuel 

Furfural 

Fire lights 

Glue 

Guncotton 
Gunpowder 


Hard rubber substitute 


Incense 

Linoleum 

Lumber substitutes 
Methanol 

Maple flavor 
Motor fuel 

Oxalic acid 

Paper 

Pitch 


Plastics 

Punk 

Pyroxylin 

Rayon (artificial silk) 
Shampoo, dry 

Resin 

Tar 

Tin plate manufacture 


White lead manufacture 


Viscose 

Wood floor substitute 
Xylose 

Sweeping compound 


FROM STALKS 


Alpha cellulose 
Bedding for stock 
Building blocks 
Cellulose 
Cellulose nitrate 
Cellulith 

Charcoal 

Diabetic food 
Dynamite absorbent 
Fiber 

Fodder 

Fuel 

Furfural 
Guncotton 
Lumber substitute 
Oxalie acid 

Paper 

Papier mache 
Pulp board 
Pyroxylin varnish 
Rayon (artificial silk) 
Wall board 
Viscose 

Xylan 

Xylose 








creased demand, 
which could not 


nitric acid, and that 
has something to do 
with the new com- 
petition, for it is 
making possible the 
manufacture of 
nitric acid without 
the use of Chilean 
nitrates. 

Many metals are 
somewhat under 
suspicion when they 
come in contact 
with foodstuffs, but 
an ingenious chem- 
ist has learned that 
we can coat steel 
with glass and on 
view are great coils 
of that combina- 
tion. Through them 
can pass steam or 
hot water at almost 
any temperature 
while they rotate in 
milk or some other 
food held in simi- 
larly coated tanks. 

And if you want 
further verification 
of what Dr. Ketter- 
ing told the banker 
stop at a _ booth 
where are shown 
the things which 
can be made from 
corn cobs andstalks. 
Artificial wood 
which can be mold- 
ed into any form, 
silk substitutes, 
paper, building 
blocks, those are 
only a handful. 





wait, a new process for fermenting corn was 
developed. This produced large quantities 
of acetone and butyl alcohol. The acetone 
the munitions manufacturers wanted, but 


tion, they are dependent on a small range 
of less important products. They are look- 
ing for the answer in what, after all, is the 
outstanding way of meeting “the new com- 


Give a chemist time and he’ll feed you, 
clothe you, shelter you from a field of corn. 
And if he does, how many hundreds of im- 
dustries will be shaken to their foundations? 
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COAL! COAL! 


Prosperity Comes to 


British Coal Trade as 
Government Control 


Is Abandoned 


HERBERT N. 
CASSON 


FTER 12 years of 

A State control, the 

British coal trade 

has now escaped from 

the Bureaucrats and is 

on the way to peace 
and prosperity. 

It has been badly 
damaged. Its reserves 
have been depleted. Its 
costs have been raised. Its efficiency has 
been lowered. But at the moment it is as 
free as any large private enterprise is al- 
lowed to be in Great Britain. 

The story of the 12-year period of State 
control is a Comedy of Errors. Rather, it 
is a tragedy. It has cost Great Britain bil- 
lions in money and a still higher price in 
loss of morale. It led, as we shall see, to a 
general strike—to a national revolution— 
to an attempt to rule Britain by a Soviet 
designed by the madmen of Moscow. 

The coal trade is the basic industry of 
Great Britain. It is as vital to the British 
people as the air they breathe. 


England Trades Coal for Food 


BRITAIN imports two-thirds of her food 

and pays half of the bill by selling coal 
abroad. Britain has no oil, no water- 
power. She depends absolutely for power 
and largely for food upon her coal. If it 
were not for her coal, Britain would have 
few large industries. 

All went fairly well with the British coal 
trade until 1914. Then the Bureaucrats 
saw their opportunity and seized it. They 
could do as they pleased, because the na- 
tion was at war, and no one had even a 
wish to interfere with the war-plans. 

The Bureaucrats and politicians pounced 
upon the coal trade and proceeded to re- 
Organize it. They pushed the owners and 
Managers aside. They sent a swarm of 


KEYSTONE VIEW 


carpet-baggers into the coal regions. They 
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A lusty worker at 
issued orders and more orders. They tried 
all manner of bureaucratic experiments. 
Actually, for two years the whole coal trade 
was a playground for a Socialistic Profes- 
sor of anatomy, who happened to be a 
member of the British Cabinet. 

There was, as usual, a plague of Parlia- 
mentary Committees and Royal Commis- 
sions. One of these Committees advised 
buying out the royalty owners, closing the 
unprofitable mines and putting the whole 
trade under a Supreme Council of em- 
ployers and workers. 

It proposed that every mine should be 
managed by a joint committee of capital- 
ists and miners, as though the shareholders 
did not exist. It was a fantastic and ab- 
surd scheme, and was soon flung aside as 
impracticable and confiscatory. It did not 
even please the miners. 

Another, headed by a politician who 
happened to be out of office, and composed 
of faddists and political hangers-on and 
Fabian Socialists, advised that the coal 
trade should be forthwith transformed into 
a Government Department and run as 
though it were the Post Office. 

Mr. Lloyd George, also, took a hand in 
the proposed reconstruction of the coal 
trade. Happily, he was not Prime Min- 
ister at the time. 

The coal lands, he said, should be bought 
by the Government and paid for by Treas- 
ury bonds—a mere matter of printing and 
bookkeeping. Coal companies should be 


the Elephant and Castle Coal Depot, London 
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scrambled, he said, into a few huge amalga- 
mations and all would be well. 

As may be imagined, all these Commit- 
tees and wild schemes and the constant in- 
terference angered the coal miners as well 
as the employers. Their trade had been 
made a political playtoy. 


More Pay, Less Work 


HE MORE the Government did to con- 

ciliate the miners, the more intractable 
they became. The more their pay was 
raised, the less they worked. The wage 
costs per ton rose from $1.65 in 1913 to 
$3.28 in 1923. The wages were doubled 
and the output was cut in half, 

They were given a 7-hour day. At once, 
they demanded a 6-hour day and a guar- 
anteed weekly wage, whether they worked 
or not. Also, they demanded an immediate 
increase of 20 per cent in wages. 

In 1924, their actual working time was 
51% hours a day. The average wage, count- 
ing both men and boys, was $14 a week. 
Many miners made from £20 to £40 a 
week. Yet never before had they been so 
turbulent and ready to strike. 

In 1884, the average output per miner 
was 310 tons a year. In 1925 it had fallen 
to 217 tons. Such an output was ludicrous 
compared with the production in the 
United States, where 600,000 miners pro- 
duce 700,000,000 tons a year. In Great 
Britain, 1,100,000 miners were producing 
only 238,000,000 tons a year. The aver- 
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age British miner was receiving one-half 
as much pay as an American miner, and 
producing only one-quarter as much. 

For 12 years the British coal trade was 
practically run as a subsidiary branch of 
the Government. It was submerged in 
politics. Naturally, the politicians wanted 
to make friends with the miners, as the 
miners possess one-tenth of the political 
power. They constitute the largest unit 
of voting power in Great Britain. 

But the miners refused to be friendly. 
On the contrary, to the intense amaze- 
ment of the politicians, they became more 
and more resentful and unruly. They 
bit the hand that fed them. The older 
and steadier miners became discouraged 
and bewildered. They ceased attending 
the meetings of the Miners’ Federation 
and the power soon fell into the hands of 
the “Reds.” 

The fact is—and this is the central fact in 
this story—the Government drove the 
miners into strike after strike, and finally 
into open revolution. 

The coal trade has always been the 
most turbulent trade in Great Britain. It 
has had more strikes than any other trade. 
It is the arena in which the class war is 
being waged most fiercely. 

The miners, for the most part, live by 
themselves in towns and villages. Their 
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employers live elsewhere. There is very 
little personal contact between miners and 
employers. 

To make matters worse, the Government 
allowed 200,000 young conscription-dodgers 
to run into the mines during the war. A 
flood of young men of inferior type rushed 
into the mines to escape going to the front. 


Mob Rule in the Federation 


HESE young men joined the Miners’ 

Federation. In a few years they con- 
trolled it. They elected Bolshevistic offi- 
cials, raised the red flag and howled down 
the older and steadier miners. 

They adopted as their slogan—“The 
mines for the miners and a 6-hour day.” 
Their policy was to do as little work as 
possible, to destroy all profit, to force the 
mines into bankruptcy and then to take 
them over and run them for their own 
benefit and in their own way. This was not 
nationalization. It was mob rule. For the 
shareholders, it was confiscation. 

At the time, in 1919, I wrote to Robert 
Smillie, the Socialist Secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation, and asked him why he 
opposed scientific management in the 
mines. His answer was significant. 

“I do not oppose it in principle,” he 
said, “but I don’t want it applied until we 
are in possession of the mines.” 
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In 1920 there was a serious strike, For 
the first time the miners flooded many 
of the mines and drowned the pit ponies, 
The older miners were intimidated and 
mobbe d. 

In 1921 there was a still more serious 
strike. Not a ton of coal was dug for 13 
weeks. This strike alone cost Great 
Britain more than $1,000,000,000. 

In 1923 state control was relaxed, for 
political reasons. The miners had voted 
solidly for the Labor Party and they 
ceased to be of interest to the politicians 
of the other two parties. 

Also, there was a coal strike in America 
and a deadlock in the coal regions of 
the Ruhr, in Germany. There was a sud- 
den demand for British coal. Prices went 
sky-high. The British coal trade made 
$300,000,000 profit in a single year. Coal 
was sold for five times its normal price 
and 80,000,000 tons were exported. 

But this boom was temporary. In 
1924 it collapsed. Once more the coal 
trade was in difficulties. Finally, it was 
completely demoralized by the formation 
of a Labor Gov- 
ernment in 1925, 

The miners 
were in great 
glee. Their votes 
had put the 
Labor Govern- 
ment in power. 
They were the 
dominant political 
unit in the British Isles. They insisted 
that the mines should be given to them 
forthwith. 

They were bitterly disappointed. The 
new Labor Cabinet, for the most part, 
was composed of trade union officials and 
Fabian Socialists who were not at all in 
sympathy with the “Reds.” Power made 
them still more conservative. They 
turned their backs upon the miners and 
gave their attention to other matters. 

Then, after nine months of futility and 
phrase-making, the Labor Government 
went out of power. A Conservative Gov- 
ernment with an enormous majority, came 
in. And the miners once more became 
rebellious and threatened to go on strike 
unless their impossible demands were 
granted. 

The new Prime Minister was Stanley 
Jaldwin. He was for peace at any price. 
He was determined to win the favor of the 
miners. To avoid a strike he granted a 
subsidy of $120,000,000 to the coal trade 
as a whole. 

This was a gigantic blunder. It was the 
last and worst attempt of the Government 
to manage the coal trade. It did not bring 
peace. It brought war. It caused the 
general strike of 1926. The miners were 
out for 7 months and for a time Britain 
was shaken to its foundations by a Labor 
revolution. 

This was no ordinary strike. It was an 
attempt to create a Soviet in Great Britain. 
It was directed and financed from Moscow. 
And at the head of the miners was a Com- 
munist named A. J. Cook, who publiely 
proclaimed himself to be “an humble dis- 
ciple of Lenin.” 

This, then, was the end and inevitable 
result of State control in the coal trade, 


A back-door de- 
livery of coal in 
England. The 
householder 
carries in his 
own 
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It led to anarchy and revolution. What 
it cost Great Britain in money and pres- 
tige will never be known. 

The strike eventually came to an end. 
It was a complete failure. The employers 
had their backs against the wall and re- 
fused to compromise. Even the Govern- 
ment stood firm. 


Coal Trade Free Again 


T LAST, after 12 years of interference 
and blundering, the Government set 
the coal trade free. It did this because it 
was compelled by public opinion and be- 
cause it had been so savagely vilified by the 
“Reds.” 

The Miners’ Federation was smashed. 
A. J. Cook is now in oblivion. The Fed- 
eration had 800,000 members when the 
strike began. Toaay it has only 400,000 
and this includes 100,000 unemployed 
miners, whom the coal companies have not 
taken back. 

At the last Annual Conference of the 
Miners’ Federation there were only 150 
delegates. Their great organization is a 
wreck, The head of it—Mr. Herbert 
Smith—made a speech against Bolshevism 
and confessed that the miners’ policy had 
been a failure. 

A new Federation has been started by 
miners who are opposed to the domination 
of the “Reds.” Already it has 50,000 mem- 
bers. Eventually it will take the place of 
the older organization. 

The miners have had their fill of Bol- 
shevism and state control. The mass of 
them are industrious, moral and sensible 
men, who were temporarily misguided and 
demoralized by government officials and 
Communist agitators. Since State control 
began they have lost enough money in 
wages to buy all the coal mines in Great 
Britain, lock, stock and barrel. 

Also, they have lost prestige and good- 
will. They have antagonized the other 
trades unions. They have alienated the 
sympathy of the public. They lost their 
heads and ran amuck and now they are set- 
tling down to sanity and a long hard pull 
up-hill. 

As soon as State control was abandoned, 
there was an immediate revival in the coal 
trade. In December the exports were 
higher than they had been for four years. 

The Government is amazed. No bureau- 
crat can understand this new peace and 
prosperity that has come to the British 
coal trade. 

The reason is all in one word—freedom. 

The coal trade is now being let alone. 
There are no more Parliamentary Commit- 
tees and Royal Commissions. The employ- 
ers are in control. They are now making 
local agreements. There are no outsiders 
forcing themselves in and offering stupid 
advice. The coal trade is at last being run 
by the skilled men who understand it. 
_ The British coal trade, taken as a whole, 
8 not as efficient as the American coal 
trade, and probably never will be. It has 
plenty of difficulties without having these 
increased by State control. 

Many of its mines are very old. The 
average age of the largest mines is 51 years. 

here are 57 mines that are more than 100 
years old. 


There are still many obsolete methods. 
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Most coal is still delivered in bags, ear- 
ried into the coal-cellar on men’s backs. 
There are still plenty of shovels and small 
tubs and old-fashioned hoists. 

All told, there are 1,400,000 coal cars on 
the railroads and half of these belong to 
the coal companies. They are all small— 
5-ton and 10-ton mainly. Experiments 
have been made with 20-ton cars, but they 
are not popular. 

But it is not true that the coal com- 
panies are non-progressive. They have 
spent $225,000,000 on renewals and im- 
provements in the last six years, in spite 
of State control. They would have spent 
much more if they had been free. 

The best British mines are the equal of 
any in the world, with the exception of 
several in the United States. No coal 
mines in any country are safer. Last year 
only two miners per 1,000 were killed by 
accidents. 

More than 20 per cent of the coal is 
now dug by machinery. There are 4,500 
coal-cutting machines in use, and many 
underground conveyors and coal-loaders. 


Housing for Miners Is Improved 


-_ TO the housing of the miners, 88,000 
better houses have been built in the last 
22 years, at a cost of $125,000,000 to the 
coal companies. The miners pay about 
$100 a year rent per house. And there 
are 124,000 miners who have free houses 
and 200,000 who have free coal. 

It will be seen from these facts that the 
coal companies are not hard-hearted as 
employers. They would have installed 
more machinery and built more houses had 
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it not been for the opposition of the min- 
ers. 

Most of the resentment of the miners 
has not been as much against the coal 
companies as against the owners of the 
coal lands. Many of these owners are 
dukes. Some receive large royalties. 

Naturally, when there are dukes at one 
end of the coal trade, there are “Reds” at 
the other end. The coal companies are 
caught between two fires. This is the main 
reason why there has been so much class 
war in the British coal trade. 

Now that the coal companies are free 
and regaining their prosperity, the prob- 
ability is that there will be a closer contact 
between employers and miners. 

It has now become clear that both must 
combine to fight a common danger—the in- 
creased use of oil. Britain is paying $225,- 
000,000 a year for oil. More than 6,000,- 
000 tons a year are being imported, chiefly 
from America. More than a third of the 
ships on the high seas are now fired by 
oil, not coal. Very soon, half of them will 
be oil-burning. 

Much is hoped from a new process, in- 
vented in Germany, by means of which 
oil is made from coal. Several small plants 
are now in operation in England. The oil 
can undoubtedly be produced, but not 
cheaply enough to compete with the im- 
ported oil. 

So, as you can see, the British coal trade 
has learned to its cost the effects of State 
control. It has very nearly been destroyed, 
and it has come very. close to pulling the 
whole nation down into a state of indus- 
trial chaos. 

KEYSTONE VIEW 
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The Ministry of Labor gets a load of coal in the most approved fashion. 


Most 


deliveries are made this way—in bags, which are carried into the coal-cellar on 
men’s backs 
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When Is Industry’s Job Complete? 


by IRVING S. PAULL 


‘Not until every home possesses bath tubs, telephones, electric lights, radio, 
automobile . . . will industry have fulfilled its marketing purpose”’ 


Illustrations by 


QUARTER of a century ago nearly 
half of the industrial effort of this 
country was directed toward the 
production of the basic necessities of exis- 
tence. Now, less than a third of the in- 
dustrial effort is in that direction. 
Until recent times the chief, almost the 
whole, purpose of industry, was to supply 
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fifty men could do. Thousands of opera- 
tions that were dependent upon the trained 
craftsmanship of workers at the beginning 
of the century are now performed with me- 
chanical precision by tireless machines. 
The time-saving effect of mechanization 
is shown in the fact that the average indus- 
trial worker now works about 48 hours per 


Forbell 


tivities of lifting and moving weight. The 
difference between the old methods and the 
new is a total gain to society. 

With an increase of only 48 per cent in 
the number of workers engaged we now 
produce 85 per cent more manufactured 
food, textiles, leather and its products, lum- 
ber and its remanufactures, stone, clay, 


such staple articles 
food, clothing and 
shelter. We are now 
engaged in improv- 
ing our social situa- 
tion. 

Forty-six per cent 
of the value of 
goods manufactured 
in 1900 was for 
food, clothing and 
footwear, building 
materials and build- 
ing equipment, furni- 
ture and house-fur- 
nishings. Products of 
this character now 
represent only 32 per 


cent of the total 
value of industrial 
output. During the 


twenty-five 
years we have in- 
creased per capita 
production by 49 per 


past 


consumption as 


week as compared with 54 to 60 hours in 





The Pioneer 


by Harry Kemp 


He sent beyond the stars 
The first ship’s lonely prow; 
He gave the wilderness 
In marriage to the plow; 
He voyaged, fought, and toiled; 
He sought—that we might find; 
He passed—shall we forget? 
He left his works behind: 
On his laborious days 
We’ve set our house of ease 
And laid the ample base 
Of giant industries. ... 


His deeds, too swift of foot 
For out-breathed, lame renown, 
Have soared too high and far 
For glory to pluck down; 
A great dream bore his soul 
On its sustaining wing; 
He tracked an Odyssey 
That Homer’s self might sing! 


Strut their marked inch apart, 
He’s grown a nation’s thought, 


The life-blood in its heart... 


Upon his buried rock 
Our temple is made sound; 
From hidden seeds he sowed 
Our harvests most abound; 
By his, our ways must stand, 


Through him, our hope endure: 


On what his spirit dared 
Our country is made sure. 


If we depart from him 

The cause we hold is lost— 
We wander from his ways 

At a whole nation’s cost! ... 


Then let us, each and all, 
In awed acceptance bow 
Before his star-led ship, 


and glass products than we did twenty-five 


years ago. 

Our increase of 
production in these 
lines has been some- 
what in proportion 
to our growth of 
population, but in 
some other fields we 
have outstripped 
population growth 
more than a hun 
dredfold. In the pro- 
duction of iron and 
steel products, chem- 
icals and allied prod- 
ucts, metals and metal 
products, paper and 
printing and allied 
industries we have 
gained 367 per cent 
in twenty-five years 
with the addition of 
only 126 per cent in 
number of workers. 


cent. Our volume of 
output has grown 
178 per cent since 





While mankind’s famous dwarfs 


His prairie-wedded plow! 


During the same 
period, as a result of 
the development of 








1900, but we require 
only 87 per cent 
more persons to produce the increased 
volume of goods. Instead of performing 
the drudgery of human machines, men and 
women in industry are now operating 
mechanical devices which produce in 
greater volume than could be done by 
manual effort. 

The dexterity and skill of human hands 
has been duplicated and not infrequently 
surpassed by automatic machinery. An ex- 
ample is found in the bottle-making ma- 
chine, which produces more bottles than 


1900. Hardly 6 per cent of the industrial 
workers enjoyed a 48-hour week a quarter 
of a century ago. 

Not only has time been saved in indus- 
trial methods but human energy has been 
saved. Two men with mechanical con- 
veyors can unload more coal than fifty men 
could do with wheelbarrows and scoops; 
seven men can accomplish the work of sixty 
men in casting pig iron. Human labor is 
too valuable to expend upon the mere ac- 
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the automobile, we 
have seen an increase 
of 4,666 per cent in production of vehicles 
for land transportation, but the mechanical 
efficiency of the industry is reflected in the 
fact that the increase in number of work- 
ers has been only 326 per cent. 

Some appreciation of the tremendous 
strides we have taken in so short a time as 
twenty-five years 
can be gained 
from the follow- 
ing illustration: 
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Population has grown more than 50 per 
cent since 1900. The purchasing power of 
the dollar has declined 50 per cent in the 
same period. After adjusting these facts 
to our present figures, we are still in posi- 
tion to say that our present expenditures 
for wearing apparel and footwear would 
have been sufficient to pay for the entire 
output of agricultural implements, wagons, 
earriages, automobiles, locomotives, railroad 
cars, street cars, electrical machinery, 
chemicals, iron and steel works, rolling mills 
and blast furnaces, brick, tile, and cement 
products in 1900. 

Men and women have been forced out of 
their occupations, only to find themselves 
in fields of greater opportunity and eco- 
nomic advantage. About 9 per cent of our 
gainfully employed population is now oc- 
cupied in the facilitating activities of busi- 
ness under the classification of clerical 
workers. This group included only about 
414 per cent in 1900. 

Industry and manufacturing now oc- 
cupies about 30 per cent of the total num- 
ber as compared with 24 per cent in 1900. 
Agriculture engaged the activities of about 
36 per cent of the gainfully employed at 
the beginning of the century and now oc- 
cupies less than 25 per cent. The agricul- 
tural industry shows the effect of mechani- 
zation in the fact that each farm at the 
beginning of the century was providing food 





and farm products 
to supply 13.24 
persons in the 
United States and 
now supplies 18.1 
persons. 

The number of 
farms has in- 
creased only 11 
per cent during a 
quarter of a cen- 
tury, while the to- 
tal population has 
increased more 
than 51 per cent. 
The present size 


of the average 
f farm is slightly 
less than it was in 
1900, but. its 


equipment is very 
much _ different, 
with its tractors, 
gas engines, con- 
veyors, milking 
machines, motor 
trucks and a va- 
riety of special- 
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ized machinery that did not ex- 
ist a quarter of a century ago. c 
\ 


The relative number en- Q 
gaged in trade and transpor- 
tation has increased nearly 20 / 
per cent in the interval of (© 
twenty-five years. ? 
During this period which I if} 
have discussed, in which we | a 


have increased the physical ( 
production of industry 178 
per cent, we have increased 
the consumption of primary 
horsepower energy 256 per 
cent. In specific industries 
the application of power has 
revolutionized processes and 
multiplied volume of output, 
while creating undreamed-of 
economies. 










Output Increased by Speed 
i? THE iron and steel in- 

dustries the use of primary 
power has increased 307 per 








cent since 1900, in chemicals and allied 
products the growth has been 572 per cent, 
in metals and metal products it has been 
476 per cent and in rubber industries 820 
per cent. 

The utilization of by-product materials 
was hardly thought of by industry in 1900. 
Rule-of-thumb methods prevailed through- 
out industry, and wasted materials were 
dumped without realization of their poten- 
tial value. Processes of manufacture were 
relatively slow, and the chief method of in- 
creasing output was by expansion, rather 
than by speeding production. Manage- 
ment was just learning to handle large or- 
ganization by delegation of authority, and 
in the majority of establishments the final 
decision was made by the “Old Man.” 

Our development during the past twenty- 
five years has been so rapid that compari- 
son can be made from memory more read- 
ily than from record. Much of it can be 
measured in the terms of five, ten, or fif- 
teen years. Men who were born in 1900 
can point to the progress that has occurred 
during their brief period in industry, and 
some of them have made valuable con- 
tributions to the progress we are now dis- 
cussing. Some of these young men occupy 
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positions in industry that did not exist in 
the industry of 1900, jobs such as exist im 
engineering and chemical laboratories, re- 
search departments and _ statistical divi- 
sion. Industry now endows research in 
“pure science” in order to enjoy its by- 
products of new knewledge. 

These achievements are not an end in 
themselves, but simply a means to eco- 
nomic and social progress. Their ultimate 
purpose is on behalf of the individual mem- 
ber of society. So great are our industrial 
capacities that support for them can only 
be realized by making their products avail- 
able to practically all of our population. 

Not until every home possesses bathtubs, 
telephones, electric lights, radio, automo- 
bile, chemical refrigerator, and the multi- 
tude of products of modern industry will 
industry have fulfilled its marketing pur- 
pose. The possession of these advantages 
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“The common purpose of industry—to 
make its fruits available” 


is a purpose of the entire population. The 
common purpose of industry to make its 
fruits available and of society to attain 
them for each of its members, is the funda- 
mental stimulus of American progress. 

Research is giving us new materials. It 
is- showing us how to produce substitute 
materials by artificial means to replace 
those that have become scarce, or difficult 
to procure. It has found new uses for old 
materials that have ceased to serve their 
original purpose. 

That is not all that research is doing for 
us by any means. 

It is discovering new applications of old 
products and methods of making them 
available to increasing numbers of people. 
It is salvaging the discarded by-products 
of earlier times and making them valuable, 
and it is recovering wasted moments in 
every variety of industrial activity and giv- 
ing them productive value. 

It is finding new occupations for those 
people who are not needed in their pre- 
vious fields and in this way making society 
self-sustaining on a constantly rising plane 
of living. 
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MERLE THORPE, Editor 


If it is not for the public good, it is not for the good of business. 
The Hope of a Merchant Marine 


READER asks how the American flag is to be kept at 
the mastheads of ships on our foreign trade routes if 
the Shipping Board flag is hauled down. We indicated 

in our September number how this could be done—how 
private initiative and enterprise can be drafted to upbuild 
our overseas shipping, how more Dollars and Munsons and 
Graces and Farrells can be added to the list of those who 
are keeping the American flag on our trade routes. 

Government operation does not offer any real hope for 
a merchant marine. And to those who feel deeply the 
need of a marine, as the NaTIon’s Business does, may we 
submit again that always and everywhere, government 
operation of any industry has been invariably three jumps 
behind public demands. The hope of a merchant marine 
equal to our telephone and railway systems lies in the 
resourcefulness and initiative of the individual—not in 
bureaucracy. Government has a part to play, but only 
this: Establish conditions under which the individual has 
a chance for his white alley, an even break, not only be- 
tween him and his fellows but also—and this applies par- 
ticularly to shipping—an even break between American 
and other nationalities. 

We need shipping services to connect our ports and for- 
eign markets. How should these ocean highways of our 
ecommerce be established and maintained? Why not by 
the same method that our federal and state governments 
secure other things the public interest requires? Why not 
look over our shipping situation, pick out the lines we 
need—many of them are already in operation by the Ship- 
ping Board—and then let the Government enter into defi- 
nite contracts with private ship operators to take over and 
maintain these services? 
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Careful, Gentlemen! 


F THAT Michigan State College course in ditch-digging 
carries a degree, it should be clearly distinguished from 
the old-established D.D. When we seek guidance to avoid 
the pit, we can’t run the chance of getting a D.D. qualified 
only to get a man into a hole. 


A Significant Experiment 


N ORE than the million persons directly concerned with 
the manufacture, sale, and servicing of General 
Motors products, and the millions who use them will be 
interested in the corporation’s venture into broadcasting. 
When a billion-dollar industrial organism takes to the air, 
it is reasonable to expect a significance beyond the social 
service promised in.“good music and other entertainment.” 
And who knows in how many homes the valued name of 
Cadillac or of Frigidaire will vibrate for the first time? 
There is no Audit Bureau of Circulation for radio, but a 
eross-continent hook-up of twenty-eight stations is a 
shrewdly calculated mechanism for making new conquests 
of good-will. To the pleasure loving, the programs will 
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offer welcome pastime. For publishers, they are more 
likely to invite soul-searching as to the effects of “The 
New Competition” in their own front yard. 


Chart for an Age of Machinery 


T WAS as a matter of concern to their business that the 
financiers attending the Dallas convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association heard Melvin Traylor plead for 
a revival of tolerance and a fresh baptism of faith. Speak- 
ing as their president, he commended his hope that 
we may be rich without forgetting to be righteous; that we may 
have leisure without license; that we may be powerful without 
being offensively proud; that we may be nationally-minded with- 
out being narrow-minded; and finally, that we may live in q 
world of fact without surrendering our faith. 

Our dealings with our fellows today, plainly enough, are 
being effectively mechanized. The present opportunity to 
which Mr. Traylor points, invites us to see that our national 
life is more highly humanized and liberalized. 


An Observation on Public Servants 


GEVERAL misguided friends, in a sincere effort to be 
helpful, have chided us for our recent criticism of a 
government board. “Government officials should be above 
such criticism,” runs the tenor of the notes, many suspi- 
ciously similar in their wording. In fact, in two or three 
cases, the trail leads back to employes of the Board—one 
of the inherent evils of bureaucracy—although our friends 
would be the first to deny such inspiration. 
In answering one of these letters, one written more in 
heat than light, we were moved to quote the late Marse 
Henry Watterson, who in a similar situation lamented: 


Things have come to a hell of a pass 
When a man can’t cudgel his own jackass. 

When public officials cannot stand public criticism, hon- 
estly given, they should look for a boss in private life 
where, we understand, such criticism and restraint are 
notoriously absent. 


Wanted—A Judge, Not Hangman 


No the fear of investigation, but a reasoned distrust of 
1 the methods and motives of investigators is exercising 
the directors of public utility companies. Representative 
of their state of mind is a statement by Philip H. Gadsden, 
vice chairman of the Joint Committee of National Utility 
Associations. He said: 
I do not hesitate to state that in my judgment we should wel- 
come a comprehensive and thoroughgoing investigation of all the 
phases of the public utility business conducted by investigators 
qualified by training and experience to develop all the complex 
facts of the second largest industry in the United States without 
partisan or sectional prejudice and free from political bias. 
The resolve of the companies to make their case with the 
people signifies an aggressive faith in the integrity of their 
business. Nor is appreciation of the public interest found 
wanting in the determination to carry the explanation of 
utility operation beyond the million or so employes and the 
five million security holders. And as its mysterious com- 
plexities—common to every industry—fade out, unscrupu- 
lous politicians will find it more difficult to get hearings. 


A Plea for Self-Regulation 


(TIMELY is the counsel of Judge Edwin B. Parker, chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Business men, he believes, have 
in their own hands the remedy for over-legislation and 
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excessive regulation. Regulation 
from within is the effective alter- 
native to bureaucratic meddling. 
That sort of regulation compre- 
hends cooperation with upright 
public agencies, unceasing war- 
fare upon waste and inefficiency, 
and sound principles of business 
conduct designed to promote the 
welfare of business and give the 
best service to the public. 

Of the present practicality of 
this program Judge Parker takes 
due notice. It is a heartening 
fact that enlightened men of af- 
fairs no longer think to prosper 
by exploiting customers, by mis- 
representing their financial con- 
dition, or by driving corrupt 
bargains with political spoils- 
men. True, there are deviations 
from this intelligent policy, yet 
the exceptions are rare enough 
to prove self-regulation the ac- 
knowledged rule of business that 
succeeds and endures. 


Minus the Trademark 


IFT of a park, a library, or 

a hospital to a community 
is a public benefaction not likely 
to be resented because it adver- 
tises its donor. By the act of 
giving, the giver naturally and 
properly puts himself in posi- 
tion to have his name used, and 
when labels of that sort are ap- 
plied, the public almost always 
approves. 

If an exception to this gen- 
eral practice of identifying gifts 
were required to prove it the rule, there is the story 
related of the late Austen Colgate. One of the Jersey City 
commissioners informed him of the need for a playground 
there. Colonel Colgate asked the cost. The estimate given, 
he replied, “Build two of them,” and instructed his secre- 
tary to write a check for the whole amount. “I'll name 
them for you,” said the grateful commissioner. “If you 
do,” protested the colonel, “I won’t give you the money. 
We pay for our advertising in other channels.” 


“The Whirlpool of Distribution”’ 


K\VERYBODY sells everything. Filling stations carry 
candy, drug stores urge you to buy bathing helmets, 

tobacco stores offer sandwiches. “The Whirlpool of Dis- 

tribution,” one writer for Nation’s Bustness called it. 

Here’s an addition to the list: 

, A jewelry store sells golf clubs, for $8 a set, and on the 

instalment plan, 50 cents down and 50 cents a week. 


A Casualty of War 


UST three years short of rounding out a century in busi- 
ness, Cramps’ shipyard at Philadelphia has shut down 
and is now for sale. Ninety-seven years in business. Not 
many firms attain that ripe old age. This yard had built 
many wooden ships, and it also helped to establish the new 
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dominion of the ironclad. War craft were a specialty with 


Cramps’. The Navy was a good customer. In all, mer- 
chant and fighting craft, 524 ships were constructed. Dur- 
ing the World War, 11,000 men were on the rolls. With 


peace times again, orders began to fall off. There was not 
enough work to keep the eight ways occupied. 

The evidence here is that peace has penalties no less 
severe than war. But if industrial dissolution is the price 
paid by the owners, they still have the enduring satisfaction 
of giving the maritime world a memory of good ships and 
a good name. 


Faith—The Keystone 


TTHE MOST important thing in our business life is con- 

fidence. Ninety per cent of our business operations are 
conducted on credit, and confidence is the bone and sinew 
of credit. Its ramifications extend from the biggest bank 
in New York City to Squirrel Corners. 

A man boarded a street car, gave the conductor a dollar 
bill, and the conductor returned his change in nickels and 
dimes. The passenger put the money in his pocket without 
counting it. 

“Hold on,” said the conductor. 
gave you the right change?” 

“Oh,” replied the passenger, “how do you know the dol- 
lar bill I gave you is not counterfeit?” 


“How do you know I 
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Hands Across the Sea 


What American Business Is Doing to Help Stabilize 
European Trade Conditions 


HAT is American business doing 

VV to aid in the stabilization of 

Europe? 

First, may I set down some personal 
convictions, born of experience, which are 
necessary to any appraisal of cooperative 
effort between America and Europe. 

America has a uniform unit of currency, 
freedom to transfer moneys and people 
without hindrance, similarity of ideals, and 
a constitution which recognizes and pro- 
tects individual rights and privileges. Con- 
trast these conditions with those existing 
in the twenty-seven countries of the Old 
World, and it becomes apparent that a con- 
siderable barrier of custom and tradition 
stands in the way of immediate results 
from cooperative effort. There is conflict 
in political, social, and economic ideas and 
ideals, and these are so intertwined that 
every effort at business cooperation in the 
economic field must give due consideration 
to the influence of politics and government. 

For ten centuries in 
Europe, the opportunity of 
the individual has rested 
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and his equal chance. Step by step, as 
our population has increased and living 
has become more complex, we have adapted 
the structure of our government to protect 
the rights of the individual. 

A generation ago, we found that railroads, 
through the power of rate-making, held a 
check on the opportunity of every inivid- 
ual, industry, and community. If the scales 
were to be held level in the business inter- 
est and in the preservation of individual 
rights, some form of control or regulation 
became necessary. 


Where the State Can’t Help 


4ACED with the same problem, Europe 
would have rushed to government own- 
ership and operation of these great arteries 
of commerce, and the spirit of business en- 
terprise depending upon them would 
have been stifled by the very lethargy of 
bureaucracy. America found its answer in 
a regulatory commission—the Interstate 


Commerce Commission—and thus protected 
both the individual opportunity and the 
public interest. 

A generation ago, industry was grouping 
itself into combinations of such wealth and 
influence that, unless they were guided by 
high ethics of industry itself or controlled 
by public authority, individual opportunity, 
which rested in trade competition, could be 
destroyed. To take care of this situation 
America created a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and framed its Anti-Trust laws. 

Similarly we found that banking power 
and influence were concentrated in a few 
centers, which might exercise undue in- 
fluence and power in times of panic. And 
out of the panic of 1907 emerged a public 
sentiment which created the Federal Re- 
serve System. This was an American con- 
ception. And the fact that for twenty 
years the absence of panics has discredited 
the numerous charts forecasting recurrent 
inflation, depression, and money panic, 

shows that American re- 
sourcefulness could find in 
the financial world the 





upon the permission of 
some established author- 
ity—usually political. 
The very spirit of the 
labor parties there con- 
ceives that hours of work, 
rates of wages, disability 
insurance, even housing it- 
self, are proper functions 
of the government, and 
that political pressure is 
the proper agency to force 
the recognition of such 
special protection and spe- 
cial privilege. 

The employer class also 
accepts the government 
as an agency of commer- 
cial enterprise, and even 
éncourages it to become a 
dominant influence in in- 
ternational trade through 
the influence of shifting 
tarifis. On both sides there 
is a too general acceptance 
of the theory that the gov- 
ernment may properly en- 
ter the field of private en- 





terprise— may own and 
operate railroads, tele- 
phones and telegraphs—a 


conception which violates 
every fundamental tenet 
of American faith. 

In America we have 
held, as a tenet of our . 
faith, the belief that gov- 
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ernment exists primarily to 
preserve for the individual 
his own fair opportunity 


Recovering world trade means better living standards for 
billion Orientals and one-third billion Europeans 


same security by coopera- 
tive and voluntary effort 
as by directly injecting the 
authority of government 
into the channels of credit. 

So, too, in labor. Intel- 
ligent direction of in- 
dustry has enlarged the 
opportunity of the individ- 
ual worker, increased his 
Wages and "buying power, 
relaxed the drudgery and 
strain of his manual tasks 
—voluntarily. And what 
we have done in this di- 
rection is far in advance 
of what politically en- 
forced intervention of 
European governments has 
accomplished for their 
working classes. Fortu- 
nately we have no caste 
strata to stifle individual 
effort and attainment. 

All these examples go to 
show that, step by step, 
Americanism has con- 
stantly adapted itself to 
the changing complexity 
of its social structure, and 
has preserved for the m- 
dividual a fair and equal 
chance to find his own 
place by his own ability, 
character, and effort. 

Concurrently we have 
developed a new economic 
philosophy. Discarding 
the Old World tradition, we 
found that the well-being 
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of a people came most directly from the 
creation of wealth itself, by producing in 
increasing volume the thousands of things 
for every-day use. By applying brains to 
the direction and administration of indus- 
try, we harmonized the factors of high 
wages and low costs. We found that high 
wages meant expanding markets. By re- 
placing purely manual effort with skill and 
intelligence, we were able to arrive at low- 
cost production. We brought down the 
cost of things to use, and thereby enlarged 
the opportunities of potential users. 

This economic concept has not yet 
reached the Old World. There they still 
Jook upon labor as the chief cost of produc- 
tion. And until they adopt this philosophy, 
the result of which we are demonstrating 
by abounding prosperity, there will be 
points of antagonism every time America 
touches Europe in the realm of business 
economics. 

The fetish of cheap bread in Europe and 
the depressing errors made under an out- 
worn food tradition runs through all Euro- 
pean industry and affects every European 
government. Law forces the admixture of 
rice or rye or inferior grain into bread of 
whole peoples. Statute governs the con- 
yersion charge between flour and bread. 


Unprofitable Laws Must Go 


AWS which make the agriculture of Eu- 
rope unprofitable and which tend to 
preserve a peasant class of low buying 
power will some day be swept away in the 
realization that enlarged farm income itself 
provides purchasing power for the products 
of other industries and, through higher 
wages, a sustained market for products of 
the farm. 

So, too, in the field of international trade, 
government is made the agency of short- 
sighted bargaining for markets. This of 
itself tends to suppress the spirit of enter- 
prise on which trade expands. Flexible 
tariffs which may be applied without notice 
at the discretion of governments create an 
unnecessary hazard. They destroy the 
very confident venturing into industry that 
gives industry and employment new life. 
Government injects itself into one industry 
after another. Which will be the next? 
The security from unfair and short-sighted 
government competition in the channels of 
trade is the very secret of American wel- 
fare. Not so in Europe! 

In Europe it has seemed perfectly proper 
to use government as an agency of bar- 
gaining in tariff relations. An example is 
at hand in a very recent occurrence. A na- 
tion in Europe, traditionally friendly with 
ourselves, completed a reciprocal _ tariff 
with Germany, a recent enemy country, 
giving Germany low rates on certain prod- 
ucts that compete with our own. Now, our 
conception of a tariff is that it should ap- 
ply automatically to all comers, without 
discrimination. The French idea is quite 
different. 

Without notice, France puts into effect 
extraordinarily high schedules on imports 
from America. Then she announces that 
she is ready to bargain with us to reduce 
those rates if we will grant special con- 
sideration to her own products. When we 
point out the uniformity of application of 
our schedules, we are told, in effect, that 
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what she wants is special concessions on 
French silks, stockings, and perfumes—and 
that she has no objection to our granting 
the same concessions to all other countries 
that ship us similar French goods. 

This dispute is especially disconcerting 
because it violates one of the principles 
unanimously adopted by the recent Eco- 
nomic Conference of the League, a confer- 
ence which French delegates attended with 
the approval of their government. One of 
the declarations of that conference reads: 


That in the future the practice of putting 
into force in advance of negotiations exces- 
sive duties established for the purpose of bar- 
gain, whether by means of tariff de combat 
or by means of general tariffs, should be 
abandoned. 


The conference therefore considers that the 
mutual grant of the most favored nation 
treatment as regards customs duties and con- 
ditions of trading is an essential condition of 
the free and healthy development of com- 
merce between states, and that it is highly 
desirable in the interest of stability and se- 
curity for trade that this treatment should 
be guaranteed for a sufficient period by 
means of commercial treaties. 


These declarations, accepted by the dele- 
gates of practically all the countries of 
Europe, were aimed especially at a practice 
which has grown up in Europe of evading 
the “most favored nation” treatment by 
devices that smack of ill-faith. For in- 
stance, in 1902, by treaty negotiations be- 
tween Germany and Switzerland, there was 
attempted evasion of the application of a 
lower tariff on imported cattle, in favor of 
Swiss cattle, by the application of a spe- 
cially low rate on 


large Dapple Mountain cattle or brown cat- 
tle reared at a spot of at least 975 feet above 
sea level and having at least one month’s 
grazing each year at a spot at least 2,600 feet 
above sea level. 

Read it again! And think it over! 

During the World War, in an attempt 
by our War Trade Board to maintain the 
industry of neutral nations without contrib- 
uting indirectly to the war effort of Ger- 
many, an allotment of imported cotton was 
allowed to Switzerland under the plea that 
a large body of her needle-workers depended 
for existence on a trade of “embroidered 
nightgowns” for re-export to Germany. 

Certainly, to allow Swiss needle-workers 
to earn a wage, and provide the beleagured 
people of Germany with sleeping-robes, did 
not seem to menace our prosecution of the 
war. Yet the Secret Service afterward dis- 
covered that nightgowns exported from 
Switzerland to Germany were, to be sure, 
embroidered round the neck; but they were 
actually some 34 feet in length—and suit- 
able for aeroplane wings! 


Evils of Tariff Bargaining 


HE whole practice of using tariff bar- 

gaining for special concessions under- 
mines the standards and ethies of entire peo- 
ples. It leads to the imposition of a tariff un- 
duly high, so that it may be bargained down. 
It leads, within a country, to the sordid 
interplay of political influence between in- 
dustries, and the sacrifice of one industry, 
so that another may gain special conces- 
sions in its foreign markets. American 
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business should understand the vital prin- 
ciple involved in this French tariff dis- 
cussion, and understand, as well, that it 
violates the recently expressed judgment 
of the world on the principles which should 
govern the tariff relations between great 
trading nations. 

That this situation should have arisen so 
soon after the Stockholm Conference is not 
so discouraging as it might seem offhand. 
The Rome resolutions on the principles 
under which reparations should be treated 
to facilitate the stabilization of Europe 
were passed less auspiciously. 

When the business men of the world de- 
clared that the ultimate aim of currency 
stabilization must be a gold standard, a 
loaf of bread was selling in Berlin at 400 
million paper marks. 

Today, almost all the currencies of the 
world, on which international trade must 
function, are stabilized. France has stabil- 
ized the franc, Italy the lire—both, it is 
true, at a fraction of their full value. But 
at least there is a stable measure of value 
for trade purposes. 

It does achieve results for business men 
to express their ideas of sound economic 
principles and mould public opinion that 
will make itself felt throughout the world. 


Prosperity Not Based on Gains of War 


HE business men of America have had 

a chance to show in intimate discussion 
with the business leaders of other coun- 
tries, that the prosperity of America was 
not based primarily on the gains of war, 
but on a new economic philosophy. When 
our business prosperity is indicated by an 
increase in railroad traffic of 46 per cent 
without increase in railroad personnel, 
there is no hint that that gain in economy 
in service was made through the war mis- 
fortunes of other peoples. When in the 
period since the armistice, our output of 
automobiles per worker has increased by 
210 per cent, resulting in advancing wage 
scales and yet lower-priced automobiles; 
when the increase in the electrical industry 
is 130 per cent per worker; when in agri- 
culture 15 per cent—these indicate the ap- 
plication of American methods rather than 
advantages gained by war. 

The leaders of European countries are 
now beginning to realize that the disloca- 
tion of healthy trade and the destruction 
of earning power resting on everyday em- 
ployment, has been more important in the 
aggregate than the destruction of war it- 
self. America is no exception. The general 
position of average living standards in 
America today is probably actually lower 
than would have been attained today had 
there been no interruption of the onward 
march of scientifically administered indus- 
try by the dislocation of war demands. 

There is a spirit distinctly encouraging 
in the attitude of European business men 
in contact with those of America in the 
consideratign of questions which affect the 
welfare of the world. It is only by con- 
tact, by sympathy, by trying to under- 
stand their viewpoint and presenting our 
own with a sturdiness of matured convic- 
tion—only in this way can we succeed in 
initiating in Europe those practices which 
we believe have proved so effective in 
elevating American standards. 
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Let’s Talk Low Freight Rates 


by ROBERT S. HENRY 


Illustrations A. E. Kromer 








UGUST 26, 1920, railroad freight rates 
were raised, the increases ranging 
from 25 to 40 per cent in the vari- 

ous territories into which the railroads of 
the country are divided for rate-making 
purposes. 

This increase, coming just in time to get 
a large share of the_blame for the collapse 
of all sorts of prices in the great defla- 
tion, became just about the best adver- 
tised event in recent business history. It 
put “high freight rates” into our business 
vocabulary and, for political purposes, al- 
most made of the i 


by 


which, in most cases, is a euphemism for 
reduction. The business of securing re- 
ductions in rates and resisting advances 
is a well-organized industry in itself. In- 
dividual enterprises, associated industries, 
cities, regions, all have their traffic man- 
agers whose duty it is to see that their 
rates are not less favorable than those of 
competing industries, towns or regions, 
and are, if possible, a little more favor- 
able. The keenness with which rates oi 
competing industries or regions or on 
competing products are scrutinized is indi- 

cated by the com- 





phrase one word 
like “damyankee.”’ 

That was seven 
years ago. A large 
part of that in- 
crease has disap- 
peared, whittled 
away by the unad- 
vertised process of 
reductions and ad- 
justments, so that 
the 1927 freight 
rate, per ton per 
mile, will average 
but an inconse- 
quential fraction 








plaint of an eastern 
manufacturer who 
protested to the In- 
Commerce 
Commission that 
the carload rate on 
hobby horses and 
the like was too 
low as compared 
with the rates on 
his own competing 
product, dominoes 
and checkers. 
Another very real 
and potent factor 
in advertising in- 


terstate 





higher than those 
in effect before the 
“big advance.” 

And yet this 
great reduction in rates, amounting to more 
than seven hundred million dollars a year, 
is simply not known in any wide. sense. 
An advance, or a proposed advance, in 
railroad rates attracts almost as much at- 
tention as a successful trans-oceanic flight, 
it seems, while reductions in the aggregate 
equalling the advance get about as much 
notice as a 1927 Channel swim. 

A fair comparison is given by a check 
of the proposals acted upon by the South- 
ern Freight Association during a sixty-day 
period this summer. Of the proposed 
changes in rates considered by the Associa- 
tion or put into effect without its considera- 
tion 33 called for advances in rates, 25 pro- 
vided for both advances and reductions— 
and 1,142 were reductions. It is a safe 
bet, however, that many more people have 
heard of the 33 advances than of the 1,142 
reductions. 

This process of gradual adjustment 
downward, which is typical not only of the 
southern territory but of the country as a 
whole, together with occasional percentage 
reductions such as those on agricultural 
products, has brought about a decline in 
the average revenue per ton mile of about 
one-sixth, so that the average rate which 
stood at 1.275 cents in 1921 has fallen to 
1,082 cents in 1926, with strong indications 
that it will be as low as 1.060 for 1927. 

The most potent and least noticed factor 
in this decline aside from the reduction of 
1922 has been the “adjustment”—a word 





“The trend of the next few years is to- 
ward declining freight rates” 


creases in rates and 
ignoring reductions 
is the industrious 
alibi artist who 
puts the responsibility for the prices he 
charges the consumer or pays the pro- 
ducer on “high freight rates.” Gasoline 
bought at a filling station in a Middle Ten- 
nessee county town, located on a branch 
line, is three cents a gallon higher than the 
same gasoline in Nashville. 


Higher Rates to Branches? 


Bi mite inquiry as to the reason the buyer 
is told that it is because freight rates 
are higher to the branch line town. Inves- 
tigation of the rates shows that the total 
rate from the 


ordinary customer, however, accepts the 
statement of the merchant without ques- 
tion, and so freight rates get a part of 
their reputation for altitude. The prize ex- 
ample of this sort of thing, though, is that 
of the dentist who ascribed an increase jn 
his fee for filling a tooth to a raise in the 
freight rate on dental cement—and got 
away with it. 

As freight rates are more and more being 
made on a straight distance basis, the 
ground for any feeling on the part of 
branch and local points that their rates are 
higher than those of the larger centers dis- 
appears. Whether the feeling itself will 
disappear, or whether it is to the best in- 
terest of everybody to have rates worked 
out on mileage scales without reference to 
local transportation or commercial condi- 
tions, is another matter. 

With freight rates back about to the 
level at which they stood during govern- 
ment operation of the roads, with wages 
rising again to substantially the same ley- 
els as in 1920, with taxes half again as 
much as they were then, it may well be 
asked how the railroads are escaping the 
tidy little deficit of forty million dollars a 
month which the Government enjoyed dur- 
ing its operation. 

Evidently the trend of the next few years 
is to be toward declining rates, with im ° 
creasing costs for wages, the largest single 
item of railroad expense, and for taxes, 
which have quadrupled in fifteen years and 
are apparently pushing forward to displace 
fuel as the second largest item in railroad 
expenses. This trend is developing to a 
large extent at least, because of the fact 
that 50 adjustments of rates upward re- 
ceive many times the publicity given to 
1,000 adjustments downward. So long as 
people at large continue to believe that 
the only kind of freight rates are 
“high freight rates’ and that the only 


way to save money on- transportation is 
to have 


rock-bottom _ level, 
whether or not any 


rates at 








Louisiana refinery 
to the smaller town 
is just about three 
while the 
difference between 
that and the Nash- 
ville rate was but 
six-tenths of a 
cent. In another 
town merchants 
charge ten cents a 
spool for cotton 
thread that 
but five cents in 
the and 
blame the price on 
freights. The total 


cents, 


costs 
nS = 
“And 


cities, 


freight on a spool 
of thread is hardly enough to calculate, 
while the difference on which the five-cent 
boost in price is based is infinitesimal. 


The 





then there is the dentist who 
blames the higher cost of filling teeth on 
freight rates on dental cement” 


surplus is left to 
provide the im 
provements which 
alone can cut the 
of producing 
the service, the rail- 
roads are going to 
be continually up 
against the same 
sort of problem 
that faced them 
through the long, 
lean period from 
the ’90’s until the 
war, and that faces 
them now. 

The problem can 
be solved to the 
profit of the country as well as the rail- 
roads in but one way, by improved plant, 
greater efficiency and lowered costs. 


cost 
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Keeping a Public Utility Human 


Vice-President, Elmira Water, Light and Railroad Company 


to realize that it pays to be neigh- 
borly. 

The old idea that it was the utility’s 
business to sell gas, electricity, and traction 
service, and that it was nobody’s business 
how it was done, is passing. 

It is very much the community’s busi- 
ness how its utility company functions. 
The fortunes of the two are inseparable. 
If one prospers, so will the other, under 
normal circumstances. 

If America is to have happy homes, com- 
fortably equipped, the utility company 
must be a party to it. The light, heat, 
power, and other factors are the products 
of the oft-despised utility company. If the 
factory prospers, the utility company has 
been a party to that prosperity likewise. 

Electricity has increased man’s power. 
Man is too quick to overlook the fact that 
this power is captured and made available 
in usable form by his local light and power 
firm. 


Pre resi utility companies are coming 


Corporations Are Human 

8 abel companies are trying to in- 

crease their own sales by raising living 
standards. It is enlightened self-interest, to 
be sure. If it is successful—and it is—who 
shall blame these companies? They are 
corporations. What of it? Crackpot politi- 
cians have done all America harm when, 
in days past, they have attacked big busi- 
ness. A big business is made up of thou- 
sands of little units. When you analyze 
those little units, you find that each one 
isa man. The idea that a corporation is 
bad, per se, is asinine. 

A utility company is a monopoly. It is 
in the public eye. It is subject to more 
political attention 
than other corpo- 
rate enterprises. 
It must be eter- 
nally vigilant to 
keep its feet out 
of the political 
trough. Trouble 
of one sort or an- 
other is forever 
on the horizon. 

In Elmira, we 
found ourselves in 
a hard situation 
fifteen years ago. 
The Water-Light 
Company was 
hated. It was 
hated with en- 
thusiasm, It was 
looked on as a 
leech, sucking the 
life blood of the 
community, Em- 
ployes were apol- 
ogizing to their 
neighbors because 
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they worked for the company. In short, 
the company was “in bad” just about as far 
as it could go. 

The situation was a mess. There was 
no simple remedy waiting to be applied. 
We had to build from the bottom up, start- 
ing with the foundation. 

We began by asking our customers to 
tell us what was wrong with our service. 
We invited criticism and complaints. It 
caused some surprise at first, when we 
came out in newspaper and car-card adver- 
tisements asking to be told what was wrong 
with us. 

At first nothing happened. We kept the 
advertising up for several months. Then 
we began to get replies. The street-car 
employes kept blanks for the purpose. The 
newspaper “ads” carried complaint cou- 
pons. Besides these, we got several hun- 
dred letters. These first complaints were 
striking. If we thought we were hated be- 
fore, we knew it now. Many replies were 
frankly profane. 

Every complaint was promptly followed 
by a call by one of the company’s repre- 
sentatives. These agents showed the com- 
munity that the company was honestly 
trying to give the best service it could, and 
to improve constantly. The personal ele- 
ment took most of the belligerency out of 
the customer’s attitude toward the com- 
pany. The agent saw to it that the cus- 
tomers were satisfied. It was the first step 
in reminding the community that the com- 
pany was human. 

We have found that the job of selling 
electricity, gas, transportation, appliances 
and the service that goes with them is only 
a fraction of our job. We have to create 
good-will which will stick in the minds of 


DOOR STEP SERVICE 





Good-will, sales, advertising—all in this truck 


, Elmira, N. Y. 


our customers. Commodities are usually 
easier to sell than ideas. There is prob- 
ably no idea harder to get into the minds 
of a large group of people than that a 
public utility is a human organization. For 
years we have impressed upon our entire 
personnel the value of taking part in every 
sort of public activity. Our officers are 
coming to be in demand as speakers in 
schools, luncheon clubs and community 
groups. 


The Corporation Goes to School 


T LEAST once a year an official of the 
company gives a talk in the high 
schools here on “What a Corporation Is.” 
He gives an illustrated lecture on how a 
corporation comes into being, who makes it 
up, what it does, how it is affected by laws, 
and, probably the most important of all, 
how it is financed. The students are given 
something to think about. Few of them 
have realized before that, when we float a 
bond issue to build a new power plant, the 
local banks take most of the bonds. Or, 
in other words, the bank deposits of these 
youngsters’ parents is being used to put up 
our power plant which lights their homes 
and schools. 

Along with such educational work we 
have run a customer ownership campaign 
for the past five years. Our own employes 
and customers now have a direct financial 
interest through stock ownership, thus real- 
izing a little more forcefully that anything 
that tends to harm the utility company 
will work to their own disadvantage. 

Several years ago, retailers disliked us 
because we were in competition with many 
of them in the sale of electric appliances. 
We even sold at cost. We have entirely 
eliminated sales at 
cost and no longer 
take the bread out 
of the mouths of 
our own custom- 
ers. We run sales 
campaigns to- 
gether with the 
regular dealers 
now. Contractors, 
jobbers and re- 
tailers have or- 
ganized an Elee- 
tric League. Our 
own sales manager 
is president, and 
one of his assis- 
tants is secretary. 
This league has 
eliminated prac- 
tically all friction 
both as to mer- 
chandising of 
electrical devices 
and installation of 
electrical service 
in the customers’ 
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homes. It is worth while for a utility com- 
pany not only to sell a considerable amount 
of its products and service but to make 
‘em like it as well. 
Doorstep Service 
NE of the bright young women in this 
company had an idea about a year and 
a half ago that is now working successfully. 
She reasoned that each household should 
spend a certain amount with us regularly, 
depending upon the size of the home, the 
family and its income. If this household 
was not spending that amount, there was 
a potential market for more service and 
appliances. We made an exhaustive survey 
of the whole city. A survey crew listed 
every household as to present equipment, 
probable income, and possibilities. Then 
we started our doorstep service. 

In this service, a salesman is impressed 
with the fact that when he rings a doorbell 
he ceases to be Tom Jones or Bill Smith. 
He is the “company.” It is up to him to 
maintain cordial relationships and to make 
friends for the company. The salesman 
asks the housewife if the present service is 
satisfactory: If anything be amiss, he 
either repairs it or sends someone to do so 
immediately. Then he calls her attention 
to the doorstep service truck in front of 
her house and asks her if she wouldn’t like 
to have some of these modern appliances 
demonstrated. Thus, many customers who 
are unable to get to any electrical store 
have first-hand information about these de- 
vices. A salesman is careful to explain not 
only the appliance and its use but also the 
cost of operation in cents per hour. This 
is surprisingly low. 

This whole plan is working admirably. 
Enough is sold from the truck to pay the 
bills of the whole project. The advertising 
value of that truck and the good-will the 
salesmen create is invaluable. 

In point of electricity used, the electric 
stove ranks first among the appliances we 
sell. Naturally, a utility company is keenly 


What Rea 


WO BROTHERS on the death of 

their father were left $25,000 each. 

One brother found a man with $25,- 
000, and together they set up a partner- 
ship. The other brother went to twenty- 
five of his friends, obtained $1,000 from 
each of them, and set up in a similar busi- 
ness in a neighboring town. The one 
brother has a partnership form of organi- 
zation; the other has a corporation. 

Both had vicissitudes, both prospered, 
but today the brother who is acting as 
trustee for the money of twenty-five 
friends is obliged to pay an extra tax be- 
cause of organization form, although he is 
carrying on a business exactly the same as 
the partnership. He feels that the Gov- 
ernment should not penalize him. 

The hurdle which Congress will have to 
take in readjusting the corporation tax is 
the popular impression brought about by 
demagogues twenty years ago that the cor- 
poration is “big business,” “Wall Street,” 
“bloated plutocrats,” “soulless.” As a mat- 
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interested in seeing more and more such 
appliances installed. 

Last winter one of our suburban dis- 
tricts was not using enough power to pay 
for the maintenance of the service we 
were prepared to give. Something had to 
be done about it. It took a preacher’s son 
to think up a scheme of improving this 
market and making us a lot of new friends 
at the same time. Our sales manager knew 
that the women’s auxiliary in the churches 
in this neighborhood were particularly ac- 
tive. He went to the leaders among the 
women in the churches and told them that, 
for every woman their societies would 
bring to a demonstration, the company 
would pay 25 cents. This was tried out. 
The company was to send a demonstrator 
to the society meeting to cook a luncheon 
for the ladies assembled, which would be 
served after it had been prepared. 

Winning the Younger Generation 
\ AKING the employes feel that they be- 
4 long to a worthwhile organization has 
been a long up-hill pull. Fifteen years ago 
we had to import our young engineers and 
other promising material. It was brought 
home to us finally that we were in a bad 
way if we could not secure the best of the 
home talent for our own needs. We had 
the opportunity for them, but we were 
unable to make them see that the company 
was one they would be proud to work for. 

Now, if anything, we have gone in the 
other direction. We tried to get high 
school boys for part-time work, college 
students on vacation and other young men 
and women of the community for such sur- 
vey service as was mentioned above and 
other miscellaneous work. This is not pure 
altruism. We want to get a line on the 
best of the younger generation. It is a 
good thing, too, to have a place for young 
Tom Jones during summer vacations. 

An idea of what the cooperation of our 
emploves means to us was shown in a cam- 
paign recently closed. 


ers Think A 


ter of fact the partnership is more often 
composed of richer individuals than the 
corporation which may be composed of 
thousands of small investors. Isn’t it 
about time that we laid the ghost of dema- 
gogy and looked at the corporation for 
what it really is—an opportunity for wide- 
spread investment and participation, a 
thing that should be encouraged? 


Tax Sentiment Is Revealed 


Stee sentiment of the country’s leading 
business men on the question of tax leg- 
islation is revealed in the many letters 
which have come to the editor of the 
Nation’s Business. 

There is widespread comment on the 
fact that corporate shares have been dis- 
tributed widely to millions of small in- 
vestors and employes of corporations. 
This thought is well expressed by George 
E. Roberts, vice-president, National City 
Bank, New York, N. Y., who writes: 

“The corporate organization is entirely 
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We were trying to stimulate interest in 
better home lighting, to conserve eyesight, 
and to get customers acquainted with the 
advantages of inside frosted lamps com- 
pared with bare lamps. Sixty-three per 
cent of the employes took part. An aver- 
age of more than six cartons per employe 
was sold. The railway transportation de- 
partment sold the most. Among the ten 
leaders were five conductors. Some of the 
trainmen had become well acquainted with 
their passengers and sold many lamps right 
on the cars. Also, they called on their 
neighbors after working hours and demon- 
strated the lamps on the premises. 

We were gratified with the results finan. 
cially, of course, but more because it 


showed that the employes knew what the ~ 
company was trying to do and were inter © 


ested in making the company’s efforts sugs 
cessful. 
commission for their efforts. 

When a new family moves in, the EE 
mira Water-Light and Railway Company 
makes it a point to send a welcoming mes 
sage, telling them that they can have elec 
tricity at once and gas very shortly. 

The company then tries to give new 
families unusually prompt service, doing 
away with any possible inconveniences, 
Thus* an agreeable first impression is cre 
ated. We have even done away with the 
initial deposit if the credit is good. 

Good Will Grows 

Vas ago, the phrase “Elmira Water- 

Light and Railway Company” was the 
signal for the profanity to start. Custo 
mers hated it cordially and vocally. Most 
of this has disappeared because we have 
hammered hard and long to get the idea 
across that it is a human institution after 
all and that it can only prosper as it 
serves well. 

We still get some complaints from cus- 
tomers, but they are a matter of routine 
rather than of personal hatred. We are 
succeeding because we are not soulless. 


out Taxes 


legitimate. It has the merit of allowing 
many individuals to cooperate in the own- 
ership of a given business, whereas it is im- 
practicable to multiply the number of 
members in an ordinary unlimited partner- 
ship. In this way it enables a group of 
persons of small incomes to combine their 
resources and undertake a larger enterprise 
than otherwise they could handle. It en 
ables persons of small means to have pro- 
prietary interests in large corporations. It 
makes possible a system of practical ¢0- 
operation on a large scale. Why should 
the Government discourage such coopera- 
tion or penalize it by discriminatory taxa- 
tion? 

“The large corporations, whose stocks are 
for sale on the market, have many stock 
holders of small means. Many of the rail 
road and individual corporations have pre 
moted the sale of their stocks to their ell. 
ployes. The present 1314 per cent levy 
upon the net incomes of corporations comes 
out of the shares of all stockholders alike, 


Of course, they received a liberal” 
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for Economical Transportation 


























One of a fleet of Chevrolet cars 
used by salesmen for the Syracuse 
Washing Machine Corporation , 








Fleet Owners Find In Chevrolet 


The Touring $5 25 


or Roadster 


TheCoach $595 


The Coupe $625 
Beton $695 


The S 
Guan = 715 


The Imperial 
ae 
on Truck 
LY raue Ont 395 
-Ton 
(Chassis Gn 49? 
All Prices f. . b. Flint, 
Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest 
handling and financing 
charges available. 








Beautiful Appearance 
and Amazing Economy 


The year 1927 has seen an amazing ine ... and full-crown, one-piece fenders. ‘ 
crease in popularity for Chevrolet cars 
and trucks among fleet owners. This is 
due to the fact that no other car offers 
such an impressive combination of ap- 
pearance, dependability, outstanding 


economy, and low price. 


Chevrolet trucks offer rugged construc- 
tion and modern design that assure excep- 
tional long life—with remarkable free- 
dom from mechanical ills . . . factors 
that combine with Chevrolet’s high gas- 
oline and oil mileage to provide un- 
Chevrolet passenger cars provide distinc- rivaled economy. 
tion and elegance previously considered 
exclusive to cars costing hundreds of dol- 
lars more—smart streamline designing... 
“fish-tail’’ modeling of the rear decks 
. - « bullet-ttype head and cowl lamps 


Visit the nearest Chevrolet dealer today. 
It will take you but a few minutes tolearn 
why Chevrolet has become the world’s 
fastest selling gear-shift car! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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whether their personal incomes are large 
or small, and in this respect is inconsistent 
with the graduated personal income tax. 
If the corporation was permitted to dis- 
tribute the amount of this tax as a divi- 
dend, its stockholders would have to pay 
taxes upon their receipts according to the 
graduated scale and only those having large 
intomes would pay 13% per cent or more.” 


Hard on the Little Fellow 


N THIS same point Thornton Cooke, 
president, Columbia National Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes: 

“It is too seldom remembered that the 
taxation of corporations is the taxation of 
individuals, and of individuals who are, for 
the most part, in moderate circumstances. 
As shareholders of corporations, individuals 
pay 13% per cent of their income without 
deductions. In their own affairs, they 
would not reach such a figure, even in their 
top brackets, unless they had an income of 
$30,000. As a matter of fact, the ma- 
jority of corporation shareholders do not 
personally pay more than the 14% per cent 
minimum of income tax. The discrimina- 
tion is too much, and is in striking conflict 
with the principle that taxation should be 
levied in accordance with capacity to pay.” 

A plea for the small stockholder was also 
made by Samuel M. Hastings, International 
3usiness Machines Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill., who says: 

“Maximum and minimum of the normal 
rates on individual incomes have been cut 
to 5 and 1% per cent (marked down from 
12 to 6 per cent); individual surtax rates 
have been reduced from a maximum of 65 
to 20 per cent; federal inheritance taxes 
approximately have been cut in two. All 
other war taxes have been cut to the bone 
or wiped out. The single glaring exception 
is the corporation income tax, which, in- 
stead of being reduced, has been constantly 
increased, like the inflation of a toy balloon, 
until business is ready to explode.” 

The belief that federal taxation of cor- 
porations has a direct bearing upon pros- 
perity is expressed by John G. Lonsdale, 
president, National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis, Mo., in the following language: 

“Why excessively penalize the very fun- 
damental of America’s progress by arti- 
ficially adding to the handicaps of busi- 
ness? In the present era of contrasting 
profits and keen competition, the incentive 
to corporation success needs seriously to 
be increased. With corporations paying 32 
per cent of the tax, the only one not ad- 
justed, but actually increased since the 
emergency days of the war, the consequent 
penalty is not alone to the corporation, or 
the small stockholders, but slows up the 
wheels of industrial development in which 
the common happiness of all is so inexor- 
ably interwoven. It’s poor business to en- 
courage poor business through unreason- 
able and especially unnecessary corporate 
taxation.” 

The same thought is put forward by 
Ernest T. Trigg, John Lucas and Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., who says: 

“T feel that the interest of the public as 
a whole, particularly wage-earners, is in- 
volved in this question, more directly, if 
possible, than is the interest of the manu- 


* facturer himself. 
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“Our nation is essentially an industrial 
one. It is industry that makes possible 
the building of churches, schools, roads, 
communities and all of the other interests 
which contribute to the public welfare. I 
feel that industry has carried its full share 
of the burden and that a reduction in the 
income tax at this time, to at least a 10 
per cent basis, would have a stimulating 
influence, the effect of which would be felt 
throughout our entire national social fab- 
ric.” 

George M. Verity, president, American 
tolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
expresses the same sentiment as follows: 

“The very radical change in our whole 
industrial situation and its intimate rela- 
tion to the prosperity of the nation is now 
so well established and understood that the 
question of taxation as affecting industry 
can certainly be approached in a very dif- 
ferent manner from formerly. 

“Federal taxation of industry creates a 
cost which affects every man, woman and 
child in the United States. For that rea- 
son every effort should be made by our 
national Government to reduce taxation as 
rapidly as possible.” 


Simplicity Needed 
V ILLIAM L. CLAUSE, 
states: 

“T strongly favor the revision of the Fed- 
eral Income Tax laws in order that they 
may be made more simple, more certain 
and more equitable. More simple, because 
the complexities in the present law abso- 
lutely baffle and bewilder the average tax- 
payer. More certain, because, as the law 
now exists, the taxpayer is unable to have 
his taxes determined with any assurance 
for a period of several years. More equi- 
table, because, under the present law, there 
is a wide discrimination against the tax 
imposed upon the incomes of corporations 
as compared to the normal rates of tax 
imposed upon the incomes of individuals. 

“T am not quite sure that the Govern- 
ment would be justified in making a cut in 
tax rates that would aggregate a reduction 
of $400,000,000 a year. I assume that this 
proposal to make such a reduction is based 
upon last year’s tax returns and on the 
assumption that both corporation and in- 
dividual incomes will be as large for the 
future. I think there is great probability 
that the profits of many corporations will 
be seriously reduced and individual in- 
comes will therefore be reduced by de- 
creased dividend payments. 

“I base this statement upon the generally 
accepted opinion that we are in a period 
of much more acute competition than has 
prevailed during the years of high tax re- 
turns, and I approve of the policy of our 
Treasury Department in underguessing 
rather than overguessing the federal in- 
come.” 

E. G. Griggs, president, St. Paul and 
Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash., 
states that: 

“Corporations are entitled to pay a just 
share of the taxation burden, but they 
should not be singled out because of the 
fact that they are representatives of ac- 
cumulated capital. 

“Those of us who are engaged in busi- 
ness in the West appreciate what capital 


Pittsburgh, 
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has done for the West. It should be ep. 
couraged in the development of industries, 
and efforts made to equalize the burden of 
taxation will be appreciated by those who 
are interested in the welfare of our coun- 
try. My suggestion is: Equalize taxation 
and then no objections will be raised jp 
caring for expenditures such as the Mis. 
sissippi Flood Control and other needs of 
national importance.” 

The Federal Government is taking 6 per 
cent money from taxpayers to liquidate 3% 
per cent government obligations, accord. 
ing to James Baird, James Baird Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. “The representa- 
tives of the Treasury Department,” says 
Mr. Baird, “have repeatedly advertised 
that by paying off great amounts of the 
debt there is an immense saving to the 
taxpayer. They do not take into account 
the fact that they are requisitioning the 
taxpayer’s money which is generally con- 
sidered worth to the business man at least 
6 per cent, in order to pay government 
obligations with money worth to the Gov- 
ernment only 3% per cent. In other 
words, instead of there being a saving of 
3% per cent to the taxpayer on the debt — 
paid, there is a loss to the taxpayer of the 
difference between the money value to the 
business man and the money value to the 
Government, probably about 244 per cent, 

“It is very unfair of the Government to 
advertise this saving when, as a matter of 
fact, it is a loss to whoever advances the 
money.” 

William Black, president, B. F. Avery 
and Sons, Louisville, Ky., says: 

“The policy of making the present gen- 
eration pay all the cost of the war is, in 
my opinion, unnecessarily burdening the 
taxpayers and imposing a hardship on 
business generally that is not warranted. 
A much better plan would be to spread the 
payment of the national debt over a pe- 
riod of sixty years following the war, which 
would be somewhat in line with the terms 
made in debt settlements with foreign na- 
tions.” 


How Much Debt Reduction? 
N THIS same phase of the question 

/* Robert F. Maddox, Chairman, Atlanta 
and Lowry National Bank, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, has this to say: 

“As the United States has reduced its 
indebtedness approximately $1,000,000,000 
a year since the armistice, I think further 
reduction of this indebtedness should be 
made only after careful consideration is 
given to the interests of the taxpayers and 
should not be at the expense of the pros- 
perity of the country. 

“T understand the corporation taxes dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1927 yielded approxi- 
mately one-third of the total taxes col- 
lected by the National Government. This 
shows an onerous burden on corporations 
and is more than they should bear and 1s 
an unjust discrimination.” 

5 ° ” 

“Surpluses are frequently dangerous, 
according to Milton E. Marcuse, president, 
sedford Pulp and Paper Company, Rich- 
mond, Va. “Sometimes a deficit is a healthy 
check on unwise or unnecessary or unusual 
appropriations, 

“There is no question but that the fiscal 
policy of the Administration should evef 
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Let the New SPEED WAGONS Show You How 


“Systems” of cutting haulage expense fail utterly hee ee 
unless they start at the bottom—with the worth of 
the truck itself. A Speed Wagon 
For Every Trucking Need 


JUNIOR 
Capacity up to one-half ton 





Every sturdy member of the complete new Speed 
Wagon line will give you today—in actual perform- 





ance —tomorrow’s solution of your transportation Chassis, $895 

problems. MASTER : 
’ bf f 

That’s because the new Speed Wagons meet changed ne a 

traffic conditions with six-cylinder speed, swifter ac- srasihaeie 

celeration, surer and more certain stopping—because Capacity ap to ata a hell 

their easy handling and comfortable cabs attract bet- —_ 9 2 wheelbases at $1345 and $1445 

ter drivers—because they can go wherever your loads HEAVY DUTY 

° Capacity up to three tons 
must go; year in and year out. Chane, 82188 


When figures tell you that haulage costs must be cut, Special — rete Brakes 
ices at Lansing 


let the new Speed Wagons show you how. ‘ai ) 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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for faster, surer, easier, cheaper hauling 












When buying a Reo Motor Car please mention Nation’s Business 
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be substantially to balance federal revenues 
and federal expenditures. 

“No more money should be taken from 
the taxpayer than is required to meet cur- 
rent expenses.” 

Continuation of the present rate of debt 
reduction is advocated by A. T. Simonds, 
Abrasive Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

“The national debt should be -reduced 
at about the same rate as it has been dur- 
ing the last five years, consequently the 
income should be figured with this in view, 
as well as on the high side to meet the ordi- 
nary running expenses of the Government.” 

“Tf taxes are to be reduced,” says Mr. 
Simonds, “so as to reduce the total of the 
national income, they should be reduced in 
the following order in order to get rid of 
unfair taxes in respect to taxing every dol- 
lar alike: (1) Estate Taxes, (2) Nuisance 
Taxes, (3) Surtaxes, (4) Corporation 
Profits Taxes which should be set at a rate 
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to bring the Government out on the high 
side.” 

Prominent business men who have defi- 
nitely recommended reduction of the corpo- 
ration income tax to the more moderate 10 
per cent include: Max W. Babb, vice-presi- 
dent, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Albert Farwell Bemis, president, 
Bemis Industries, Inc.; Wm. Black, presi- 
dent, B. F. Avery and Sons; Thornton 
Cooke, president, Columbia National Bank; 
Edward W. Decker, president, Northwest- 
ern National Bank; A. R. Erskine, presi- 
dent, Studebaker Corporation; John V. 
Farwell, John V. Farwell Company; R. F. 
Grant, M. A. Hanna Company; Samuel M. 
Hastings, International Business Machines 
Corporation; Nicholas H. Noyes, treasurer, 
Eli Lilly and Company; John G. Lonsdale, 
president, National Bank of Commerce; 
Robert F. Maddox, chairman, Atlanta and 
Lowry National Bank; Milton E. Marcuse, 
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president, Bedford Pulp and Paper Com. 
pany; J. P. Orr, The Potter Shoe Com. 
pany; F. C. Rand, president, Internationa] 
Shoe Company; W. A. Sadd, president, 
Chattanooga Savings Bank and Trust 
Company; R. H. Treman, president, Tomp- 
kins County National Bank; Ernest T. 
Trigg, John Lucas and Company; George 
M. Verity, president, American Rollin 
Mill Company; Aug. H. Vogel; J. B. Web- 
ster, vice-president and _ trust officer, 
American Southern Trust Company; M, A, 
Arnold, president, First National Bank of 
Seattle; M. F. Backus, president, National 
Bank of Commerce; F. R. Bacon, chairman, 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company; 
James F. Bell; George R. Collett, presi- 
dent, Kansas City Stock Yards Company; 
Leon C. Simon, first vice-president, Kohn, 
Weil and Simon; J. C. Utterback, presi- 
dent, City National Bank; Wallace M. Al- 
exander, Alexander and Baldwin, Ltd. 


Man-Power Behind the Horse-Power 


ethics of automobile manufacturers that 

they have been able to organize their 
industry to a superlative degree and yet 
carefully avoid any semblance of the re- 
straint of trade or conspiracy that has so 
often marred cooperative efforts in other 
lines of business. The motor industry af- 
fords an excellent example of just what 
cooperation between competitors should 
and should not include. 

The first secret of this ability to avoid 
anything resembling collusion is that there 
has never been even a semblance of agree- 
ment between manufacturers in the mat- 
ters of prices or sales. Few industries have 
been so highly competitive in selling. The 
second secret is that all decisions made by 
cooperative organizations in the industry 
have immediately been made a matter of 
public record. 


i. IS a remarkable tribute to the business 


Discuss Problems But Compete 


EN WHO sit amicably about a long 

table to discuss cooperative measures 
on such subjects as trade promotion, roads, 
legislation, patents and other mutual prob- 
lems, return the next day to their respective 
plants to engage in the hardest kind of 
competition against each other. 

Strange as it may seem, automobile mak- 
ers were virtually driven into unity. In 
the early days, the industry was assailed 
from every side, and cooperation was re- 
sorted to as a defensive weapon. Before 
long, however, the offensive power of unity 
became apparent, and constructive meas- 
ures for the development of broader mar- 
kets were initiated. 

It became evident in the very early days 
of the industry that the product had a uni- 
versal appeal. It followed logically, then, 
that the country’s ability to assimilate 
motor cars depended almost entirely upon 
bringing the cost of cars within the range 
of the greatest possible number of pocket- 
books. So the fight for low production 
costs began. 


by CHRIS BATCHELDER 


The first man to put the principle of 
mass production into practical operation in 
the automobile business was Ransom E. 
Olds, for whom both the Oldsmobile and 
Reo cars were later named. When automo- 
biles were unheard of at prices below 
$2,000, Olds brought out the single cylinder 
Oldsmobile car with lever steering gear at 
a price of $650. Its immediate success and 
the tremendous potential market that it 
tapped demonstrated clearly the advantages 
of the popular-priced cars, and the event 
marked a turning point in the nature of 
the entire business. Instead of centering 
their efforts on high-priced, custom-built 
models, after the European fashion, Ameri- 
can producers set about the business of 
turning out cars which, because of their 
low prices, reached an _ ever-broadening 
market. 

Henry Ford saw the vision of unlimited 
markets more clearly than anyone else and 
set out immediately with the avowed pur- 
pose of producing a car at the lowest pos- 
sible price. His success has been the great- 
est miracle of the industrial world. 

Now, with the greater demand for style, 
manufacturers, by some mysterious me- 
chanical magic, manage to turn out of a 
single plant a score or more of models, and 
two or three chassis lengths, and at the 
same time give the buyer a choice of color 
combinations that shames the rainbow. 
This ability to turn out diversified products 
and yet retain quantity methods has been 
the outstanding ‘production development 
of the last five years. 


Public Favors the Industry 


N ADDITION to organizing their own 

plants properly and adjusting relations 
between themselves, automobile manufac- 
turers have sought in every way possible the 
most cordial public relations. As a result, 
the public believes in the motor industry, 
and on many occasions has been quick to 
champion its cause. 


But what of the future? It is patent 


that the recent tremendous growth of the 
automobile business cannot continue indefi- 
nitely, and this inevitable fact has led 
many people to doubt the ultimate stabil- 
ity of the industry. While it is true that 
registrations may not continue their jack- 
rabbit jumps, there are several sales out- 
lets which seem to promise increasing fu- 
ture production even in the face of a sta- 
tionary American registration total. 

Briefly these possibilities for the future 
are: 

1. An increasing percentage of replace- 
ments to compensate for cars going out of 
use. 

2. Broadening export markets. 

3. The growing number of two-car fam- 
ilies. 


Saturation Will Bring Stability 


HE SATURATION point is a myth! It 

might better be termed a_ vanishing 
point. There may, of course, some day come 
a stabilization point when the country has 
assimilated all the cars it can, and when 
registrations will rur at about the same 
figure over a period of years; but such a 
state of affairs, far from being undesirable, 
would do much to remove the hazard of 
guessing markets which has proved fatal to 
so many companies. In other words, the 
future of the industry seems destined to be 
far more stable than its past, for the final 
attainment of a permanent maximum reg- 
istration total will iron out the great peaks 
and declivities in the industry’s production 
chart, and will do much to place the indus- 
try in the class of the more stable bust- 
nesses. 

All doubts as to the permanence of the 
motor industry are swept aside by the sin- 
gle fact that there are now 22,000,000 vehi- 
cles registered in this country. The con- 
tinued operation of even that number 
alone means an annual replacement demand 
of more than 3,000,000 new vehicles, which 
figure was never attained by the industry 
in total production until 1923. That means 
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“Caterpillar” Tractors 
build AIRPORTS 


better ” quicker * cheaper 






THEY provide the power to 
level, scrape, grade and roll... 
the power to loosen and haul 
the earth...and in winter clear 
snow from the runways. 


Prices 


BETTER because of plentiful 2-TON . $1850 
power... QUICKER because TREE. Beate 


San Leandro 


they work without interference SIXTY .. . $5000 


eorta or 


of the weather... CHEAPER a 
because of their dependability. 









CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Co. 


Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U.S.A. 
Sales Offices and Factories: 
Peoria, Illinois San Leandro, California 
Distributing Warehouse: Albany, N. Y. 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 
Successor to 


BEST frscoro, turing Company” ELOLT 








‘Building the 
San Francisco Air Port 





REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. R 


When writing to Carerpittar Tracror Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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that the industry will always continue to 
be one of the country’s leading businesses 
even if registrations never exceed their 
present figure. 

Within the next few years, this item of 
replacement of wornout cars will become 
an increasingly important factor, for the 
industry will soon be replacing cars made 
in years of record production. 

Exports offer another great outlet for 
future production. Foreign countries are 
bound to become more motorized when 
such matters as roads, legislation, and faxa- 
tion have been adjusted to motor vehicle 
demands. American manufacturers, be- 
cause of their obvious advantage in the 
matter of production costs, and because 
of their aggressive tactics in foreign mar- 
kets, are certain to obtain a major share 
of this inevitable world market. 


Export Market Growing 


HE SALES of American cars abroad 

have gained steadily in recent years. In 
1926, 487,289 cars were exported, represent- 
ing more than 11 per cent of the year’s 
total output. The total value of all auto- 
motive exports in 1926 was $423,000,000 
making the industry the third largest ex- 
port shipper. 

Manufacturers are doing everything pos- 
sible to cultivate the export market, and 
through the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, are going systematically 
about the task of paving the way for 
greater sales of American cars abroad. 
American cars would have enjoyed even 
greater export in recent years were it not 
for the fact that’such conditions as lack 
of paved roads, prohibitive tariffs, high 


taxes and oppressive legislation existed 
abroad, where cars are still considered 
luxuries. 


It is toward the correction of such basic 
factors that the industry is centering its 
cooperative export effort. International 
Motor Transport Congresses, held annually, 
have led to a surprising increase in the 
construction of hard-surfaced roads in for- 
eign countries, and have sent natives of 
foreign countries back to their own people 
with the story of automotive development 
in America. Automobile men from foreign 
countries are invited annually to the Na- 
tional Automobile Shows as guests of the 
American industry, and are shown what 
the automobile has done for America, and 
what it can do for their countries. With 
the cooperation of the Department of 
Commerce, equitable taxes, tariffs, and leg- 
islation are being sdught and obtained by 
the industry abroad. 

Representatives of the American industry 
are constantly traveling in foreign countries, 
lecturing, exhibiting motion pictures of 
American production and otherwise pro- 
moting good-will toward American motor 
products. One particularly enterprising 
effort was made recently when the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce sent a 
man around the world on a twelve-months’ 
“missionary” trip. This representative, 
who will soon start on his second tour of 
the globe, conferred with government of- 
ficials on matters affecting the sale of au- 
tomobiles, lectured before foreign automo- 
tive men, exhibited motion pictures and 
acted generally as the Ambassador from 
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American Motordom, promoting good-will 
for American motor products by selling the 
idea of their use. 

The increase in numbers of the two-car 
family offers another promising field for 
ear sales of the future. The well-to-do 
American family is gradually outgrowing 
the single automobile. Three things are 
bringing this about: First, the increase in 
the number of women drivers; secondly, 
the style appeal that the open car has 
made in recent years as a sport model, 
and thirdly, the presence in America of a 
great number of families who can afford 
the convenience of a second car. 

With several different individuals driv- 
ing in families in which the cost of an 
added car is not prohibitive, the conve- 
nience of a second vehicle seems to justify 
itself. And entirely aside from the ques- 
tion of convenience, many families in 
America can now afford to have an open 
car for summer and sport use and a closed 
ear for more formal occasions. Further 
exploitation of this market offers a real 
opportunity to car makers, especially those 
producers whose vehicles combine reason- 
able price with style, a combination which 
appeals in the matter of a “second car.” 

At the present time 18 per cent of all 
car-owning families in America own more 
than one car. The actual number of fam- 
ilies owning two or more cars is 2,700,000. 
Otherwise stated, 10 per cent of all families 
in America now own more than one auto- 
mobile. 

The used-car problem represents the 
major worry of the automobile industry at 
the present time. Time was when the 
number of new car buyers who turned in 
old cars was relatively few. Now, how- 
ever, four out of every five buyers come 
first to the dealer to dicker over the price 
to be allowed on the cars they now have. 

As a result, many a dealer finds himself 
not in the business of selling new cars but 
rather in the business of buying old ones. 
Over-allowances on used cars, granted in 
an effort to make sales, have wrecked more 
dealer organizations than any other single 
cause. 


Still the Used Car Problem 
§ Revin TRADE-IN evil is not only a mat- 


ter of allowing money on the customer’s 
old car and then selling it, for often the 
dealer has to trade that same used ear for 
cash and another a less expensive used car, 
and so on, one trade after another, until he 
is finally out from under. One leading dis- 
tributor of quality cars in New York esti- 
mates that for that reason he is forced to 
sell or trade 2.2 used cars for every new 
car that he sells. 

The secret of the used-car difficulty is 
that not all of the three parties involved 
can usually obtain a bargain in the trans- 
action. Either the seller, the dealer or the 
purchaser must generally take a loss, for 
the simple reason that the value of the car 
cannot usually be enhanced during the sell- 
ing processes. 

In the average case, the man who turns 
in his car gets at least its full value. The 
dealer then services it, pays storage 
charges, and is subjected to the cost of 
selling it, a process which, it is estimated, 
necessitates resale at a price at least 15 per 
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cent higher. But its value, unless it is of. 
fered at a time when the market is far bet. 
ter, or taken to a place where a much — 

greater demand for used cars exists, does ~ 
not increase, and the man who buys that 
used car from the dealer cannot be exw ~ 
pected to pay 15 per cent more than the 
car is really worth. It is futile for the 
dealer to maintain such a price, for if he © 
does, in the end he finds himself so heavily 
stocked that he is forced to sell at lower 
prices in order to liquidate. Then there 
must also be considered the fact that day 
by day the car is growing older, more out 
of date, and therefore able to command 
only a constantly decreasing price. 

There is only one answer to the used-car 
problem. The dealer must buy them right, 
He must allow on a used car only a sum 
which will permit the addition of his 1§ 
per cent selling costs and still allow him 
to make a fair profit at resale at the actual 
worth of the car to the man who finally 
takes it off his hands. This may seem a 
simple enough solution, but with competi- 
tion what it is, the buyer of a new ear 
often makes his choice between cars of al- 
most equal price and merit, on the basis 
of his allowance on the trade-in. Many a 
car owner knows what it is to “shop 
around” for a trade-in allowance before he 
buys a new automobile. 


A Business of Style 


ALTHOUGH the standardized methods of 
4% the automobile industry might seem to 
make it possible for organizations almost to 
run themselves by system, it is a fact that 
today more than ever before, the destinies 
of individual companies rest upon the skill 
of far-sighted leaders who can forecast pub- 
lic taste. The automobile business 1s as 
much a style business as the business of sell- 
ing millinery. 

Yesterday’s paper is as good as today’s 
from the standpoint of physical make-up, 
but it’s out-of-date, and many a car manu- 
facturer has found too late that his date 
line has been a day behind the times. In 
1925, the profits of one leading automobile 
company startled the entire business world. 
In the following year, because leaders of 
the company failed to diagnose properly 
the trend toward bright colors, profits of 
that same company were reduced fifteen 
million dollars or 25 per cent of the total 
for the preceding year. <A change to 
brighter hues was immediately effected and 
earnings during the present year to date 
have again been eminently satisfactory. 

Men are still more important than ma- 
chines in this business in which the latter 
have always seemed to be the dominant 
factor. Proof of this fact is shown by the 
continuing success of companies which are 
dominated by strong personalities. The 
Ford, Chrysler and Nash organizations are 
outstanding examples. Investors in motor 
stocks are paying more attention to char 
acter, experience and shrewdness of com- 
pany leaders than to physical equipment 
and manufacturing systems of a company. 
Man-power is still the dominant influence 
behind horse-power in America. 

(This is the last of four articles on the 
history of the automobile by Mr. Batchelder. 
—Tue Eprror.) 
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ayroll 


Whatever method you use in paying employees 
—cash, check or bank deposit—there is a 
Burroughs designed to reduce peak loads before 


pay day. 
The extension of time tickets can be accomplished 
with remarkable speed. Individual earnings 


records and totals, and department totals can be 
printed and accumulated as desired. 














In making up final pay roll, the employee’s wage 
card, pay roll check, pay statement and pay roll 
sheet can be made in one operation; or the cash 
envelope with complete detail, the cash re- 
ceipt and pay roll sheet can be completed in 
one operation. 


Distribution of labor charges to jobs, order 


numbers, departments and other classifications | ym 

can be greatly simplified by improved Burroughs aia a 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6272 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: Please send me more information on the bookkeeping problems I have checked. 


Payroll (_] Stock Records |_| Accounts Payable |_] Distribution |_] 

On cash or check payments Of quantities—values—or both Ledgers with or without remittance Labor — materials — purchases— 
A quantities and values together << aa 28 system in- sales—expense—cash 

ccou : stead of ledger—including registra be 

_ Receivable C] Cc t = tion of invoices Journalizing and 

Ledger and statement in combina- osts |_| Sales Audit [7 G I Led, O 

tion—ledger and end of month As shown on stores records, pay- ales Audit |_| enerat Ledger 

Statement—with or without carbon roll and distribution summaries, By clerks and departments, cash, Complete typewritten description, or 

—skeleton or itemized cost sheets, etc. charge and C. 0. D date and amount only 
Name__ _Firm. _Address, 








When writing to Burroucus Appinc Macutne Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Utility companies are the natural outgrowth of such water-power stations as shown here. 


still running 


PHOTO © KEYSTONE VIEW 


A Marlboro, N. Y., grist mill, 


What of the Utility Holding Company? 


by MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HE social usefulness of the holding 

company is bound to be peremptorily 

challenged by political critics when 
the new Congress resumes its efforts to 
make the public utility industry justify its 
post-war expansion. 

Already a flood of criticism has been let 
loose. It has been precipitated in the main 
by William Z. Ripley, the Harvard eco- 
nomic sage. Professor Ripley has attacked 
holding companies as new devices for gain- 
ing control without making substantial in- 
vestment. Leaping over the bounds of 
academic restraint, he asserted that “a 
further serious defect of overdevelope l 
holding company organization is the temp- 
tation afforded to prestidigitation, double 
shuffing, honeyfugling, hornswoggling, and 
skullduggery.”’ 


Touched Up for the Public 


EPLYING to Mr. Ripley, the late Guy 

Tripp, of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, charged that the 
Harvard economist had stripped the hold- 
ing company to the buff, touched up the 
moles and birthmarks with a little red 
paint, and had invited the public to the 
show. 

“Why cast this shadow over an iustru- 
ment that has been so beneficial to the 
public?” he asked. 

“You can say the same thing about any 
walk in life; you can prestidigitate with a 
private business; you can doubleshuffle 
with a partnership; you can hornswoggle 


with a national bank; and you can even 
skulldig with a church. 

“If some genius will invent some corpo- 
rate entity which will effectively protect 
society from the crook, it will be adopted 
by almost every corporation in the United 
States overnight. 

‘ In my opinion, the future course 
of the holding companies will be in a per- 
fectly natural direction, and that is toward 
simplification of their corporate and finan- 
cial structures.” 

To the fair-minded observer, General 
Tripp’s remarks are likely to have a strong 
appeal. Unquestionably the holding com- 
pany principle has been abused in specific 
instances, but the real issue is whether the 
legitimate use of the holding company is 
in the public interest. As a matter of fact, 
even the articulate Professor Ripley, seem- 
ing arch-critic of the public utility holding 
company, will concede good in the financial 
mechanism. In banker in- 
fluence in holding companies, the Harvard 
economist adds: “Most of this banking 
service, it without saying, is 
criticism.” And yet one of the tragedies 
of the age is that the great multitudes of 
headline skimmers do not tarry to read 
such qualifying footnotes. 

Since the war the holding company, apart 
from technical and legalistic aspects, has 
been a device for getting the control of 
power, light, and gas companies out of the 
hands of lethargic local capitalists of lim- 
ited resources and putting them under the 


referring to 


apvove 


foes 


centralized direction of enterprising finan- 
ciers, where they might have access to the 
world’s capital markets and to the pool of 
latest scientific and technical skill. In the 
process, important social changes have been 
wrought. 

In thousands of instances, conservative 
wealthy families that dominated _ local 
utilities have taken their profits, and 
sold out control to giant holding com- 
panies. They in turn raised capital from 
the masses of general investors, large and 
small. As a rule, the local owners had 
neither the capital nor the inclination to 
embark on a program of liberal spending, 
for future development—a plan which en- 
tailed not only venturesomeness, but also 
patience. 


Utilities Revitalized 

(COMMUNITIES in many cases benefited 
from a transfer of control of their utili- 
ties from the dead hands of heirs of pio- 
neers to the vivacious trusteeship of new 
leaders of the power industry, who visioned 
and carried out remarkable developmental 
programs. Suburbs and outlying districts 
accordingly got service years sooner than 

would otherwise have been the case. 
Moreover, with the larger resources, the 
holding company was able to enlist the 
most expert engineering and management 
services, and to escape from the restraints 
and wastefulness of little business, whose 
methods had lagged behind the striking 


technological advances of the industry 3% 
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The Art Metal Equipmentin 
this photograph is similar to 
that used by the Standard 
Oil Company and other na- 
tional business leaders. 





s your ollice cramped ? 





|! (gees more office space? Perhaps you 
can save money by using more 
effectively the space you now have. 


Unstandardized files, desks, tables—un- 
handy equipments of one kind or 
another—are space-wasters. Standardized 
steel office equipment is a money-, space-, 
and labor-saver. 


See what standardizing on Art Metal 
will do for your crowded office. Begin 
with your next purchase to replace your 





equipment with up-to-the-minute Art 
Metal. Buy for the future. 

Art Metal is built of enduring steel— 
built to last— built to stay good-looking 
for years. The Art Metal line is complete. 
Select what you need with the knowledge 
that you can add the same or supplemen- 
tary equipment at any time. To help you 
plan your office for greatest economy of 
space, send for illustrated booklet,“‘Office 
Standards,” free on request. Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Steel Office Equipment - Safes and Files 


JAMESTOWN 


~ 






NEW YORK 
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When writing to Arr Merat Construction Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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sonnel changes which assured better and 
more comprehensive service to communities. 
They brought newer merchandising ideas to 
the hinterland, and played a key réle in the 
newer economic expansion of the country. 
They showed local industries how to expand 
and modernize their equipment, and they 
were active in attracting new industries. 

The cumulative effects of such venture- 
someness were expressed in the general post- 
war prosperity, and the newer efficiency in 
American business enterprises. 


Utility Rates Are Still Low 


BJECTIVE observers are unlikely to 

challenge the essential accuracy of this 
analysis. Even where service charges seem 
high, the cost of power and light is but an 
insignificant fraction of aggregate produc- 
tion costs or the cost of living. Even with 
increased rates, electric or water power is 
infinitely cheap compared with human ex- 
ertion. Power, in increased units at the 
elbow of the American worker, gives the 
key to the present American economic 
paradox of rising or stable wages, and fall- 
ing commodity prices. 

As a matter of fact, not even the hostile 
politicians assert that the holding com- 
panies have ruined the country. They can- 
not ignore the contrary evidence of every- 
day facts. Radicals as well as conserva- 
tives are confronted with the reality of a 
rising standard of living for Americans. In 
a recent debate on whether democracy is 
a failure, Bertrand Russell, British liberal, 
defending democracy, asserted that average 
Americans are better off and happier than 
any other people at any stage of the 
world’s history. A complex of reasons ex- 
plains the spurt in human welfare, and 
among the mechanical factors perhaps none 
is more significant than the great power 
development. 

The next phase of the expansion of the 
power industry will be in bringing the bene- 
fits of electricity to the rural sections of 
the country—when and if Congress ab- 
stains from permanently frightening pros- 
pective investors and speculators in the 
new development. 

Critics of the public utility holding com- 
panies—and there is a wealth of detail 
which invites and justifies acid criticism— 
divide their indictment into two broad 
parts. In the first place, they argue from 
the standpoint of customers of the local 
utility companies; secondly, they consider 
the point of view of the investor in pub- 
lic utility holding company securities. I 
am inclined to feel that, where there have 
been abuses, the investor has suffered 
more than the consumer. 

As for the consumer, the charge is made 
that the holding company has been an 
agency making for higher rates. I am in- 
clined to believe that the net effect of the 
holding company has been in the direction 
of sustaining or raising rates. Where old- 
fashioned local capitalists were fearful of 
political opposition to rate increases, hold- 
ing companies, less affected by the vagaries 
of local politics and public opinion, have 
been more inclined to fight vigorously in 
the courts and before state regulatory 
bodies for their pound of flesh. 


company, a local operating company was 
more likely to get what the courts, the leg- 
islatures, and the regulatory commission- 
ers felt they were entitled to, whereas un- 
der restricted local ownership there might 
have been backwardness in demanding full 
technical justice. 

Some holding 
cede this point, 


company operators con- 
but assert that this ele- 
ment has been more than offset in im- 
proved and more extensive service. Fur- 
thermore, the ultimate determination of 
most rates remains with public bodies. If 
they are intelligent and honest, they can 
prevent rates which will give utilities more 
than a fair return on their property value. 
In each case, the local operating company, 
if its corporate entity is continued, deals 
with the regulatory authorities, and its 
technical status is the same whether it is 
independent or allied to a holding company. 
Nominally, the holding company does not 
figure in rate disputes, and cannot directly 
alter the issue between an operating com- 
pany and public officials. 

As for the allegation that holding com- 
panies have been a factor in keeping power 
and light rates from falling within the last 
seven years commensurately with commod- 
ity prices, the Rate Research Committee 
of the National Electric Light Association, 
in its last annual report, said: 


Electric Rates Are Stable 


“FTHE erroneous picture, which took 1920 

for the base of purchasing power, takes 
commodity prices and cost of living at 
their very peaks, and thus shows radical 
reductions in general prices of as great as 
40 per cent in a single year. On such a 
misleading comparison it is asked why 
domestic electric rates have not also de- 
creased 40 per cent since 1920. The simple 
and obvious answer, in looking at the entire 
picture of prices, is that domestic electric 
rates did not increase during the period 
that commodity prices were sky-rocketing, 
and therefore the comparison of the reverse 
swing of decrease in commodity prices could 
not fairly be applied to electric rates. 
Further, it is to be noted herein that the 
average domestic rate did decrease from 8 
cents per kilowatt-hour in 1920 to 7.4 cents 
in 1926, or a reduction of 714 per cent. 

“Tf anyone has had any real doubt as to 
the ability of the electric light and power 
industry to maintain a progressive position 
as to its charges to the public in line with 
the principle that the interests of the in- 
dustry are closely identified with those of 
the public whom it serves, it will quickly 
be dispelled under the facts set forth here- 
in. Electricity prices continue to be the 
lowest of any of the commodities or ser- 
vices used in the household. Domestic elec- 
tricity has decreased 15 per cent since 
1913 in its almost continuous trend down- 
ward since 1882. The average domestic 
revenue per kilowatt-hour in 1926 was 7.4 
cents, which, at the purchasing power of 
the 1913 cost-of-living dollar, would be 
equivalent to 4.2 cents. The average rev- 
enue per unit of output for the entire in- 
dustry in 1926 was 2.3 cents per kilowatt- 
hour, or exactly the same as it was in 1913. 
Despite increases in the charges to the 
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of but 6 per cent above the 1913 rate, and 
recovered to the 1913 base by 1926. 

“It is striking to compare this increase 
of 6 per cent for electric energy with whole. 
sale commodity prices which in 192] 
reached a peak of 126 per cent higher than 
in 1913, and are still 50 per cent above 
1913; and with the cost-of-living which jn 
1921 had climbed rapidly to a peak of 
116%% per cent above 1913 and for the last 
four years has remained fairly constant 
around 70 to 75 per cent above 1913. 

“The dollar now is worth, on the basis of 
living costs, just about 60 cents as com- 
pared with the 1913 or pre-war dollar, ac- 
cording to the National Industrial Confer. 
ence Board. Having fluctuated less than 
5 cents either way from this value sinee 
1921 it may be considered as having become 
stabilized at this level, as contrasted with 
the severe fluctuations of the first few 
years after the war.” 

The holding company through its far. 
flung investments can afford to be patient 
while nursing prospects in newer sections, 
One holding company, for example, takes 
some of its profits from an established 
plant in Manila to pay for developmental 
work in sparsely settled districts of Ten- 
nessee, which may not produce profitable 
business for a number of years. 

The Electric Bond & Share Corporation, 
until recently a subsidiary of the General 
Electric Company, financed new subsidiaries 
in undeveloped regions as a regular policy, 
with no hope of quick returns. The corpo- 
ration sacrificed current profits for deferred 
gains. In recent years the power and light 
industry has at length come of age, and the 
far-sighted holding companies have bene- 
fited from their foresight and patience. 

After an Electric Bond & Share subsidiary 
reached a stage where it was able to report 
satisfactory net earnings—and sometimes 
this came years after the initial investments 
—the holding company would reduce its 
cash investment by arranging for the sale 
of bonds of the subsidiary. The Electric 
Bond & Share would retain the junior se- 
curities, however. It and its group of al- 
filiated holding companies hold primarily 
the stocks of subsidiary operating com- 
panies, which have sold bonds, and in some 
cases a portion of the preferred stock, to 
outside investors. 


Large Issues Float Better 

HE Associated Gas & Electric Company, 

of which Harris, Forbes & Company are 
the bankers, however, has introduced a 
diametrically opposite system of financing 
under present conditions. Instead of per- 
mitting established subsidiaries to sell all 
their senior securities directly to the pub- 
lic through bankers, the Associated raises 
capital for its associated companies by sell- 
ing its own huge debenture bond issues to 
the public. 

The reason for this newer method appat- 
ently is tied up with Wall Street technique. 
It is more profitable for investment bankers 
to float a large issue than a small {ssue, and 
easier to keep up an active market m 4 
huge flotation. Moreover, the management 
of companies, following this system, believes 
it will result in savings to the borrower, 
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The Coach Ideal — 


Ao M 


—— 


for Owner—Rider— Driver 





International Model 
15is built on proved 
coach-engineering 
principles of design, 
throughout. The 6-cyl- 
inder engine has a 
large reserve of speed 
and power. Any chas- 
sis-unit or part of any 
unit may be removed 
without disturbing any 
other unit, and with 
minimum effort. 





HIS great era of motor travel 
has developed a vigorous need 
for a coach of medium capacity, of 
tested performance, providing the 
maximum in comfort, safety and 
attractiveness, moderate in price, 
and serviced “around the corner.” 
International Harvester provides 
such a coach in the versatile and 
popular Model 15. This 6-cylinder 
International finds and keeps a host 
of friends wherever its route runs. 
It answers many 


serving the suburb, country club, 
and subdivision, taking the rising 
generation to the schools—or what 
have you? It is a money-maker and 
community builder in one. 

The International Model 15 was 
especially designed and is now 
fully perfected for this inevitable 
market. It fits the natural coach 
needs of every community. It is 
bound to appeal to any man inter- 
ested in passenger transportation. 

Furnished in three 





calls, establishing 
profitable routes of 
shuttle-like frequen- 
cy, serving railway 
stations and hotels, 
serving as feeder to 
car lines, as peak- 
load auxiliary to 
organized routes 





As for Service 


To attend your coaches, there are 
154 Harvester-owned branches all 
over the United States and Can- 
ada. In addition, International 
Trucks and Coaches have adequate 
representation in foreign countries 
throughout the world. 


styles, the street-car 
type (shown above), 
the Club Coach, and 
the Sedan Coach. 
Equipped to carry 
15 to 17 passengers 
—the ideal capacity. 
Write for the Model 
15 Coach Catalog. 








The International line also includes Speed Trucks and Heavy 
Duty Trucks, and McCormick- Deering Industrial Tractors 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(1NCORPORATED ) 


INTERNATIONAL 


“COACHES 


, 
ad oi «- & & *% > 


606 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


SIX 
CYLINDER 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


SIX 
CYLINDER 


When buying an InrernatronaL Coacn please mention Nation’s Business 





Clear vision at every 
angle; attractive ap- 
pointments; every pro- 
vision for good lighting, 
heating, and ventilat- 
ing, and for safety. 
Quality conveyances 
for minimum invest- 
ment, comfort to the 
point of luxury, rigid 
schedules maintained 
yearin, year out—these 
are objectives attained 
in International Coach 
design. 
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which can be passed along by the holding 
company to its subsidiaries. 

The relation of a holding company to the 
investor is more complicated than its rela- 
tion to the consumer. Frequently the 
holding company sets up a superstructure 
which makes it difficult for the outside in- 
vestor to analyze his participation. Against 
the disadvantages, there are some offsets. 
A holding company, with widely scattered 
operating property, offers a better geo- 
graphical and industrial diversification than 
an independent operating company that 
risks all on the prosperity of a single lo- 
eality, which in turn sometimes depends on 
a single industry. Moreover, good holding 
companies give more expert and more eco- 
nomical management. In many instances 
they have been instrumental in showing 
local subsidiaries how to save a larger por- 
tion of gross profits for net. 


Economies in Purchasing 


URTHERMORE, holding companies 

make possible large-scale purchases of 
supplies, with obvious economies. They also 
frequently bring economies in financing, 
especially where the credit of well-managed 
holding companies is better established than 
that of relatively obscure subsidiary op- 
erating units. Holding companies and in- 
terconnection of units of independent 
companies have reduced the need of in- 
vestment in surplus power producing ca- 
pacity, and have contributed to economy 
of production through large units. 

Numerous utility groupings, of course, 
have been conceived especially in the in- 
terests of the promoter. The holding com- 
pany can be employed as a device for mar- 
gin speculation in operating properties. By 
a series of superstructures, the organizers 
ean direct the policies of huge aggregates 
of properties, with a relatively slender cash 
investment. 

Control, without corresponding risk, is 
likely to tempt overventuresomeness, if not 
outright recklessness. The holding com- 
pany can acquire control of the operating 
company by acquiring 51 per cent of its 
stock—sometimes considerably less than a 
numerical majority is enough—and the 
promoters can in turn control the holding 
company by a bare majority, or less, of the 
voting stock of the holding company. 
Where A and B stocks coexist, promoters 
sometimes induce the public to put up the 
eash in exchange for nonvoting stocks, 
whereas they retain control with little or no 
actual cash investment. 

Sometimes, the junior securities of the 
holding companies represent little more 
than water—capitalized hopes of future in- 
creased earning power of subsidiary operat- 
ing companies. In the last seven years, the 
country has witnessed a golden age of the 
power and light industry, and in most in- 
stances such hopes have been realized. The 
utilities have been selling their services 
at relatively stable rates and have been 
buying supplies in a falling market. A 
rising tide of earnings has validated the 
optimism of organizers of holding com- 
panies. Therefore, it should be observed 
that for the most part the evils to investors 
were potential, rather than actual. 

On the other hand, if the country should 
enter a long-term period of gradually declin- 
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ing costs, the reproduction costs of operat- 
ing companies might decline to a level that 
would wipe out the equities of the common 
stocks of thinly financed holding companies. 
Economists, however, by no means agree 
that we are facing such a price trend. 
The partial divorce between ownership 
and control tended to stimulate an over- 
competition among holding companies for 
operating units which still remained inde- 


pendent. The older and more conservative 
holding company officials have looked 
askance at the temerity with which new- 


comers bid for properties. One prudent 
and experienced operator thinks that well- 
developed utility operating companies may 
be conservatively bought at 5 to 6 times 
gross earnings. Some companies in the re- 
cent scramble, however, have been ac- 
quired at 7 times gross. 

In some instances, holding companies 
bought large subsidiaries at seemingly in- 
flated prices for collateral advantages in 
the association. 

One rapidly growing holding company, 
whose shares are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, for example, gets far more 
income in the form of fees from subsidiaries 
than in dividends. Under prudent manage- 
ment, such fees, which are passed upon by 
regulatory commissions, might well be justi- 
fied, but where fees so overbalance profits 
in the form of dividends the investor should 
inquire into the specific facts determining 
whether the holding company acquired sub- 
sidiaries to milk them. One holding com- 
pany reported as income more than $1,600,- 
000 in fees from subsidiaries, and less than 
$600,000 in interest and dividends on se- 
curities of subsidiaries. 


A Company as Investor 

A DIAMETRICALLY opposite policy is 

followed by the North American Com- 
pany, which as a holding company benefits 
virtually only through the receipt of divi- 
dend payments from subsidiaries. Inasmuch 
as it is not a collector of fees, its attitude to- 
ward subsidiaries is much the same as that 
of the individual investor. However, in 
the past it has shown newly acquired sub- 
sidiaries how to operate more economically. 
The North American is a coagulation of 
virtually independent operating companies, 
which exchange information and ideas, but 
which have a high degree of self-govern- 
ment. That system has been successful in 
the large cities, in which the company 
operates. 

On the other hand, holding companies, 
with subsidiaries in far smaller commu- 
nities, such as the American Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, and the Electric Bond & 
Share, have centralized engineering and 
management departments, to whom the sub- 
sidiaries refer their major operating and 
financial problems. Both types of holding 
company have been successful. 

In the scramble of holding companies for 
control of operating companies, forty-six 
Massachusetts operating companies, fear- 
ing absentee and foreign ownership, re- 
cently banded together into their own hold- 
ing company—cailed the Massachusetts 
Utilities Investment Trust—for defensive 
purposes. The Massachusetts trust has 
been employed to keep voting shares of 
such operating companies off the market 
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away from the greedy hands of vast out. 
side holding companies. If the holding 
company concept is to be universally 
damned, the defensive move must be jn- 
cluded in the indictment. 

In the popular and political mind, the 
holding company is associated with the 
idea of superpower. Interconnected power, 
however, does not necessarily depend op 
financial relationship. Frequently holding 
companies, with subsidiaries scattered 
throughout the world, cannot interconnect 
them through high power transmission 
lines, but connect their subsidiaries with 
contiguous properties, which may be either 
independent or under different holding 
company control. Where financial control : 
and interconnection go hand in hand, the 
makeup of the operating properties of the 
holding company is likely to be more sym- 
metrical. Yet contiguity frequently hag 
disadvantages, too. 


Diversification Is Insurance 


7 HIS book “Main Street and Wall 
Street,” which is likely to be lifted from 
the book shelf by Congressional crities of 
the holding company, Professor Ripley 
observes: “A great deal has been said 
about diversification as a means of in- 
surance against disaster; and it surely is 
of advantage that through holding con- 
pany organization an investment in urban 
properties should be set over against others 
in rural communities; that an investment 
on the fruit-raising Pacific slope should be 
tied in, perhaps, with others in the corn 
belt, the wheat regions, or the cotton-grow- 
ing South. Drouths and shortages in one 
region may find compensation through 
bumper crops or notable industrial activity 
in others. 

“But this advantage of diversification 
may be easily overestimated. Not merely 
widespread geographic dispersion affords 
a safeguard. To have properties in 
one part of the wheat belt or the cotton 
region tied in with others, several states 
removed in distance, but still dependent on 
the self-same price of cotton or the world’s 
market for wheat, affords no true insur- 
ance through diversity of investment— 
spreading the risk. Here again, as between 
system, one detects wise and discriminating 
policy on the one hand; or, on the other, 
an apparently ill-considered purchase and 
incorporation of anything in sight which 
could be had for a price.” 

The lamb in public utility holding com- 
pany securities may be readily sheared, and 
vet thus far the average long-term investor 
has succeeded admirably. Frequently the 
income accounts and balance sheets do 
not mean what they seem to. In cases of 
different companies, similar figures have 4 
widely differing significance. 

Some companies are conservative in de- 
ductions from income for depreciation, 0b- 
solescence, depletion and similar items. If 
they exaggerate these items, they may be 
said to have hidden earning power an 
assets—which perhaps may be related to 4 
desire to seem poorer when rate considera- 
tions are at issue. Other companies skimp 
on these items, and report a larger alleg 
net income than good accountancy would 
warrant. Such methods are employed to 
tend to justify excessive stock capitaliza- 
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tion, especially by holding companies. 
Such institutior§ keep going by perpetually 
raising new capital from the public, in- 
stead of making deductions from earnings. 

Critics of the holding company also 
question whether in rural communities and 
smaller towns the admitted economies of 
large scale generation of power are not off- 
set by the economies of having small dis- 
tributing plants adjacent to consuming 
units. 

Confusion and complexity of accounts 
are perhaps the chief reasons for criticism 
of holding companies, which are already 
coming to recognize the desirability of 
greater simplicity of capital structure and 
fuller disclosures as to accounting methods 
and information. In this connection, the 
Public Service Securities Committee of the 
Investment Banlers Association of Amer- 
jea, at its recent convention at Seattle, 
recommended that all members use such 
influence as they could exert in the interest 
of conservative finance. 


Self-Regulation Is Better 


“DEGULATION of practices of any in- 

dustry,” the committee pointed out, 
“which proceeds from thoroughly informed 
sources either within or associated with the 
industry itself is to be preferred over one 
imposed by governmental authority which 
experience has shown to be uneconomical 
in many respects. However, unless such in- 
ner regulation of practice prevents flagrant 
abuses, there is always the danger of agita- 
tion for government supervision. While 
any such agitation might result from and 
be directed at the abuses in particular cases, 
it could hardly help affecting in a mea- 
sure, at least, the soundly conceived enter- 
prises in the industry, and the thousands 
of investors, many of them people of 
small means, who have invested in their 
securities. 

“It is, therefore, to the interest not 
only of the leaders in the public utility in- 
dustry itself, but also to the bankers who 
sell their securities to direct all possible in- 
fluence for removing or preventing any 
just cause for criticism. 

“The utility industry generally recognized 
as a sound field for investment has offered 
opportunities to the investment banker in 
the underwriting and distribution of secur- 
ities. So constructive has been the asso- 
ciation of the investment banker in the de- 
velopment of the utility industry from its 
early stages, that he must continue to 
share the responsibilities with the oppor- 
tunities. His cooperation should be ex- 
tended, not only in the réle of aiding the 
industry against unwarranted attacks from 
without, but also to the prevention of any 
abuses of exploitation from within.” 

_ Political critics of the public utility hold- 
ing company differ in their aims. Some 
aspire to federal regulation, whereas others 
hope for government ownership. Utility 
Operators assert that state regulation is 
adequate, especially since only 5 per cent 
of the power consumed represents inter- 
State business. As for the fact that the 
Operations of holding companies are in- 
terstate in character, spokesmen for the in- 
dustry reply that abuses can be corrected at 
the source by effective supervision of op- 
erating companies by state commissions. 
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Business Finds a Common Denominator 


HIS is not an “official proceedings” nor 
is it a chronological recital of events. 
It is rather an impression of the high lights 
of a four-days’ conference of men widely rep- 
resentative, both geographically and in their 
individual pursuits, of the business of the 
country and objectives developed and the 
aspirations voiced. It is brief—too brief en- 
tirely to do justice to the subject matter—for 
each of the sessions, indeed each of the thirty 
committee conferences, ts worthy of as ez- 
tensive treatment as ts here allotted the 
entire conference—TueE Epitor. 
* + * * * 
AN AMERICAN business get to- 
gether and speak a common lan- 
guage? Has it common interests, 
bridging far geographic reaches, leveling 
myth-made barriers of sectional distrust? 
Can it mobilize its forces in common 


purposes ? 


The Four Hundred 
N A hotel lobby at West Baden 


Springs, Indiana, in the latter days of 
October, I saw William Pfaff, New Or- 
leans printer; James R. MacColl, New 
England manufacturer; F. J. Hagen- 
barth, Idaho wool grower; and Robert B. 
Campbell, Kansas public utility execu- 
tive. Neither coincidence nor golf 
brought them together. They were 
four of four hundred—directors and 
committeemen of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and National 
Councilors, the liaison between the na- 
tional organization and its member or- 
ganizations. They were convened in a 
four-day conference, canvassing the cur- 
rent program of activities of this na- 
tional federation of business and setting 
it forward toward accomplishment. 

Each of these four hundred had his 
individual, group and geographic inter- 
ests, to be sure. But each had as well 
a lively interest in those of the other 
three hundred ninety-nine. Thereby 
hangs the tale of the National Cham- 
ber’s fifteen years’ service to American 
business. 

Interest and discussion in board room, 
in committee conference, in general con- 
vention and in informal lobby talk cen- 
tered on many things. It ran a wide 
range of current business interest and 
activity: 

Of, among other things, the high cost 
of too much business—business beyond the 
frontiers of profit; of “red ink expansion”; 
of present facts in distribution. 

Of modern trends in manufacture to 
meet the new competition. 

Of great surpluses in the national treas- 
ury, the fruit of revenue measures that 
take from the productive enterprises of the 
American people a toll greater than that 
needed to pay the costs of the national 
government; of the justice of asking Con- 
gress for more tax reduction. 

Of the plucky efforts of agriculture to 
recover from the effects of post war de- 
pression; of the need for intelligent team- 
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work between farmer and business man in 
common interest. 

Of the relation of the business man to his 
Government; of the need for greater ac- 
ceptance among business men of the duties 
of citizenship as well as an enjoyment of 
its privileges. 

Of the immediate urgency as a national 
task of measures for the protection of the 





LEWIS E. PIERSON 
President, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
“It is important to preserve American Busi- 


ness, but it is far more important to preserve 
the American Government” 


Mississippi valley from future flood devas- 
tation. 

Of the need for revision of rates charged 
for postal service. 

Of the fact that business must regulate 
its trade practices and look to its inter- 
relations and its public relations if it would 
avoid regulation by government. 

Of the federal reserve banking system 
and its destructive and constructive critics. 

Of the need for economy, not alone in 
national, but in state and local government. 

Of the part American business should 
take in measures to restore the economic 
stability of foreign nations in the interests 
of international harmony and good feeling 
quite as much as in the interest of Amer- 
ican trade abroad. 


Yet it was not a confusion of tongues, 
Through it all ran a common denominator 
of interest enlisting the attention of the 
Keokuk canner, the Milwaukee tanner, 
the Seattle lumberman, the southwestern 
rancher and the metropolitan banker. And 
that common interest was, and is, the ¢op- 
viction, supported by fact and experience, 
that in this day of complex and intimate 

interrelation and interdependence, he ig 

lost who would go it alone. 

When the president of the National 
Chamber, Lewis E. Pierson, outlined to 
the National Councilors the Chamber's 
program of current activities, he was not 
pronouncing an edict of the national or- 
ganization for the direction of the ae- 
tivities of its membership; he was ren- 
dering an accounting. He was inform. 
ing the National Councilors, each the 
representative of an organization mem- 
ber of the National Chamber, what the 
National Chamber’s officers and directors 
and committees had done toward accom- 
plishing the definite duties laid upon 
them by the member organizations 
through their votes in Chamber refer- 
enda or by vote of their delegate rep- 
resentatives in annual meetings of the 
National Chamber. 


Legislation and Self-Government 


T WAS, and is, a two-phased program. 
In the first category are activities in- 
volving national legislation. In the see- 
ond are activities toward self-regulation 
and self-government of business and in 
support of policies to foster the welfare 
of the national business community— 
measures and policies framed in hat- 
mony with the Chamber’s conviction 
that whatsoever is not good for the 
country is decidedly bad for business. 
In the legislative program federal tax 
reduction; Mississippi flood control; re 
vision of postal rates; measures to get the 
Government out of the marine shipping 
business and to get the American flag 
merchant marine entirely into private 
ownership and operation; voluntary ¢on- 
solidation of railroads according to plans 
approved by the Interstate Commerte 
Commission, as in the interest of public 
service; continued activity in support of 
measures for the reorganization and simpli- 
fication of government establishments 
the interests of economy and efficient set 
vice; the disposal of alien property segre 
gated in war time from the nationals of 
those powers with whom we were at war, 
parcel-post harmony with Cuba; ratifiea- 
tion of the Turkish treaty and uniformity 
in ocean bills of lading were stressed 88 
immediate objectives of Chamber activity. 
Instructed by resolution, adopted at 18 
annual meeting, last May, that “surpluses 
so large as those realized by the Federal 
Government in recent years, necessarily 
mean that there is being taken from 
taxpayer more than is necessary to meet 
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| ‘Eight a 
16,000 miles 


They were British business men—sent by the 
Ministry of Labour to learn why the United States 
is showing her commercial tail lights to the rest 
of the world. 


They visited 52 cities. They studied 36 industries. 
And in their report they expressed amazement at 
the cooperative spirit of American business. 


The principle of exchanging ideas, experiences 
and vital information between competitors has 
been largely adopted, they said. Data and statis- 
tics are pooled through the medium of trade 
associations for the common good. Local Cham- 
bers of Commerce play a real and active part in 
community business life .. . 


Thus they reported to Parliament and to Britain’s 
business leaders. Thus they confirmed identical 
findings of previous visit- 
ing commissions. Thus 
they described that spirit 
in American’ business 
which caused a great 
Italian industrialist to ex- 
claim, “If we in Europe 


NATIONS 


could only learn to pull together as you do!” 


Eight men travel 16,000 miles . . . and learn, 
not some subtle secret, but what is common knowl- 
edge to all far-seeing business men; what Nation’s 
Business is pointing out in its many and varied 
phases to its 260,000 readers! 


Business is growing in its intricacies. A new 
competition has arisen—a competition which is 
pitting whole industries against each other. 
Strange and perplexing problems are developing 
with ominous regularity and being solved not by 
individuals, but by team work—a movement 
in American business which benefits by the 
counsel and support of America’s keenest busi- 
ness leaders. 


Nation’s Business is the mouthpiece through 
which these business lead- 
ers speak. It is published 
by the largest business 
organization in the world. 
Read it monthly and 
you keep abreast of mod- 
ern business thinking! 





BUSINESS 


Merle Thorpe, Editor 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT WASHINGTON BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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the current expenses of the Government,” 
the National Chamber, said President Pier- 
son, is asking additional tax reduction. And 
“to ascertain the amount of the corpora- 
tion income tax reduction that is reason- 
able, the National Chamber has employed 
its usual process, the referendum system. 
We are asking our members in the usual 
manner to vote on this question which is 
now being presented to them in a report 
with ballots and arguments both in favor 
of the committee report, advocating a 
corporation income tax of not more than 
10 per cent and the arguments against the 
committee’s position. In this way, and 
only in this way, can business men collec- 
tively register their opinion on this, as well 
as on other important national business 
subjects. When the vote is counted, if 
two-thirds of the votes cast are recorded 
in favor of the proposal as submitted, the 
National Chamber will then be committed 
and instructed to work for a 10 per cent 
corporation tax in place of the present 13% 
per cent levy.” 


Asks Support of Membership 
RESIDENT PIERSON concluded his 


presentation of the Chamber’s current 
activities in a strong appeal for the sup- 
port of the Chamber membership in the 
national organization’s effort to effectuate 
its program. He said: 

“These are things of vital concern to the 
country and to the business of the country. 
In its efforts toward these objectives your 
National Chamber—acting under the man- 
date of its members—is entitled to their 
unstinted support.” 

Preliminary steps were taken toward a 
definite Chamber commitment in relation 
to Mississippi flood control. In September 
the members of the Chamber’s flood con- 
trol committee and President Pierson toured 
the devastated areas to see and to learn. 
They went with open minds and with no 
preconceived schemes or measures to foster. 
This committee held its final sessions at 
West Baden and submitted its recommen- 
dations. These findings and recommenda- 
tions are: 


That the Federal Government should here- 
after pay the entire cost of constructing and 
maintaining works necessary to control floods 
of the lower Mississippi River. 

That the Federal Government should as- 
sume the sole responsibility for locating, con- 
structing and maintaining such works. 

That there should be an adequate appro- 
priation to insure efficient continuous and 
economic work, funds to be made available 
as needed. 

That flood control of the Mississippi River 
is a work of such magnitude and urgency 
that it should be dealt with in legislation and 
administration upon its own merits, sepa- 
rate and distinct from any other undertaking. 


This report was presented to the Na- 
tional Councilors for their information and 
after its presentation the board of direc- 
tors ordered it submitted to the member- 
ship of the Chamber in referendum. 

The conference was notable, moreover, 
in that more of the National Chamber’s 
committees were in session during the four 
days than at any other single occasion in 
the Chamber’s history. These sessions, 
dealing intimately with Chamber objectives 
and policies, were open to the National 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


Councilors and many of them availed of 
the opportunity to see the Chamber’s 
mechanisms in actual function. 

The committees that held sessions were 
those on Agriculture, Domestic Distribution, 
Foreign Commerce, Highways and Motor 
Transport, Immigration, Insurance, Manu- 
factures, Natural Resources, Boulder Can- 
yon project, Civic Development, Business 
Figures, Forest Fire Insurance, Postal Ser- 
vice, Trade Relations, Transportation and 
Communication, Aeronautics, Education, 
Finance and Forestry. In addition to these 
sessions the Divisional Vice-Presidents, the 
committee in charge of the program for the 
sixteenth annual meeting of the National 
Chamber, and the Senior Council held of- 
ficial sessions. 


Judge Parker Speaks 


* FRANK and candid fashion, Judge 
Edwin B. Parker, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the National Cham- 
ber, set forth the possibilities of self-regu- 
lation by business. 

“It is at once the task and the oppor- 
tunity of this Chamber,” he said, “as the 
leader of American business, not only to 
meet and adopt resolutions—not only to 
point the way but to see to it, through 
education, encouragement and the example 
and assistance of its members, that the 
thing which should be done is done! 

“That thing is to prevail upon each trade 
to appoint a Joint Trade Relations Com- 
mittee to function as the representative of 
that trade in diligently seeking out, clearly 
defining, and in good faith providing for 
the elimination of unfair and wasteful prac- 
tices and abuses which exist in that partic- 
ular trade. No other agency, however 
well informed or well intentioned, can per- 
form this service. It is not the function 
of this Chamber to undertake such a ser- 
vice, but simply to lend a helping hand 
to each trade in acting for itself in coop- 
eration with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. If the members of a trade fail to 
discharge the duties which they owe to 
themselves and to their industry, they can 
scarcely be heard to complain should gov- 
ernment agencies step in and provide the 
necessary regulation in the public interest. 

Important Plan of Councilors 
“FRHE Chamber’s part in carrying this 

program into e‘fect is entrusted to its 
Trade Relations Committee. 

“This committee particularly needs— 
and I feel sure will have—the whole-hearted 
cooperation and support of each of our 
National Councilors, who, dating from this 
West Baden conference, are destined to 
exert—as they should exert—a greater in- 
fluence than ever before in shaping and 
carrying into effect the policies of this 
Chamber. The National Councilor should 
—and I am persuaded that henceforth he 
will—be the direct representative of this 
Chamber in interpreting its policies to the 
organization naming him and to its mem- 
bers; and at the same time the direct rep- 
resentative of that organization interpret- 
ing its needs and view to this Chamber.” 

In a discussion of the business man’s 
contribution to world stability through the 
agencies of the National and International 
Chambers of Commerce, Julius H. Barnes, 
American vice-president of the International 
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Chamber and a former president of the 
National Chamber, saw a favorable a 

in the fact that “Europe is beginning ty 
accept as a basis for its economic dey, 
ment the sound principle that standards 
of living must be advanced for all Classes 
and that Europe’s well-being depends oy 
the enlargement of its own markets and jts 
own consuming power. For this reagon” 
he continued, “industrial leaders of Europ 
feel that the time has come when the bap. 
riers of trade on the continent must be te. 
duced, that tariff walls, between countries 
mutually and economically dependent and 
with comparatively equal standards of liy. 
ing, must be lowered. In their expression 
of this program lies the realization that 
Europe’s economic progress rests in an jp. 
creased demand for goods at home rather 
than in an attack on the living standards 
of the United States through reduction of 
American tariffs.” 

Wider opportunities for participation by 
National Councilors in effectuating the pro- 
gram of the national organization were 
forcefully presented by Frank C. Page 
manager of the Chamber’s Legislative and 
Referenda Department; Merle Thorpe, 
editor of Nation’s Business; and Colvin 
Brown, manager of the Chamber’s Organi- 
zation Service. 


Responsibility Toward Government 


HE conference closed with a forthright 

statement by President Pierson of the 
business man’s responsibility to his govern- 
ment—an appropriate theme for the leader 
of a national federation whose purpose it 
is to give point and emphasis to the opin- 
ions and convictions of the nation’s 
business. 

“Our business operations,” he said, “have 
grown in size and complexity. It was thus 
inevitable that business should turn to 
government for assistance in those things 
which business could not well do for itseli. 
World trade involves international rela- 
tions, and international relations are the 
business of government. Trade that m- 
volves the buying power and buying habits 
of a nation demands the collection of ac 
curate statistics for the guidance of those 
who make trade decisions, and the census is 
the business of government. 

“Government, therefore, is well within its 
province when it cooperates with business 
in the field for which government was de 
signed. Yet in the very pursuit of these 
legitimate purposes, business on the one 
hand and government on the other have 
unconsciously drifted toward a relationship 
which is quite apart from the original con- 
ception of those who framed our goveri- 
ment. ; 

“I say to vou that the greatest respomsr 
bility of American business to our Goverl- 
ment is the duty of recalling government 
to those great and dignified purposes for 
which government was created. ; 

“It is important to preserve Americal 
business, but it is far more important 
preserve American government!” 

Business sordid and selfish, seeing noth- 
ing beyond the circumference of the dollar? 
Let him who thinks so read again that dee- 
laration of this chieftain of American Bust 
ness—“It is important to preserve Amére 
can business, hut it is far more imp 
to preserve the American Government: 
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Rust-Fire%.. 
the loss that might have been profits 


Every business man knows how 
RUST destroys costly buildings 
and equipment. More and more 
are guarding against this loss by 
using ‘‘Armco”’ ingot iron. 


I EVERY industry, plants and equip- 
ment are insured against flames. 
But no insurance policy covers the 
unseen fire—rust. 


The damage rust does is a total loss. 
A loss that runs into millions. It ap- 
pears on business ledgers as “‘depre- 
ciation” and “overhead”... when it 
might have been entered in the profit 
columns. 


For there is an easy way to avoid 
this loss. More and more executives 
are doing it—and freeing themselves 


practically free from the impurities 
that hasten rust in steel and other irons. 


When you build or repair, you will 
save money by insisting on ““Armco” 
ingot iron on the roofs and sides of 
factory buildings, in tanks, smoke- 
stacks, heating systems. . . or wher- 
ever you would fight rust. 


An additional economy is the sav- 
ing that “Armco” ingot iron makes 
in men’s time. (Important when you 
remember that sixty cents of every 
dollar on a sheet metal job is spent for 
labor.) Noother sheet metal is so duc- 
tile and easy to work. 


Look for the Armco Triangle on 
every sheet. It identifies the purest 
iron made. 





from upkeep worry—by specifying @ 
Armco” ingot iron for every sheet 
metal job in the plant. “Armco” 
get iron gives unequalled long- 
life service, even wnt the most 
trying conditions, because it is 
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INGOT IRON 


When writing to American Routinc Mitt Company please mention 


tyi 
oa | 


} 

: On the coal room of the Huron Portland 

| Cement Company, ARMCO Ingot Iron 
‘| is still good after twelve years. Seven 
years was the life of steelon this building, 


And in Home owners and 
builders,too,are sav- 
the HOME... ing the cost and an- 
noyance of git me repairs. They are 
insisting on galvanized “Armco’”’ ingot 
iron for gutters, 
downspouts, flash- 3 
ings, metal lath... ¥ } INGOT-IRON 
and other metal 


~ SHOP - 


arts about a house. (Pipa ae 
Here, “Annee Saae 

iron offers a double protection against 
rust. For it takes and holds a coat of 
zinc much purer than the amp. 





on steel. Look for the sheet meta 
shop in your neighborhood that dis- 
plays the “Armco” Ingot Iron Sign. 


AMERICAN Rotiinc Mitt Company 
Executive Offices: MIDDLETOWN , OHIO 


Export—The Armco International Corp. 
Cable Address: “Armco — Middletown” 


*& RUST-FIRE! The only difference 


between rusting and burning is time—both 
are oxidation, Youcan feel and see the fire 
produced by rapid burning. But when metal 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 








Large Map reflects 
business conditions 
as of November 1. 











The Business Map of Last Month 




































S THE year draws to a close, it be- 
comes more certain that business in 
1927 will not equal that of 1926, 
either in volume or in percentage of profit. 
October has contributed to this impression 
with reports of lagging trade and industry. 
In distributive trade, the falling off has 
been charged to continued warm weather 
through October. Yet this same warm, 
dry weather has had a very beneficial ef- 
fect upon crop yields. The disappoint- 
ment visible in several.“heavy” industries 
is the result of a too optimistic keying up 
of early anticipations, or a lack of realiza- 
tion that business through the summer was 
not all that was hoped for, or even claimed. 
A failure to judge correctly the underlying 
reasons for the active speculation, espe- 
cially in stocks, is partly responsible. 
The really encouraging feature of the 


















by FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, Bradstreet’s 


early autumn’s events was the marvelous 
rally of the corn crop from its poor condi- 
tion in midsummer. Corn being the major 
animal food of the country, the importance 
of a good crop cannot be overemphasized. 
Other food crops, such as potatoes, have 
also done better than was expected. The 
cotton crop, it is comforting to know, is 
not likely to prove inadequate. 

While prices paid the producers have 
been affected by the better outlook, the 
strength of live animal prices has been 
helpful. The advance to date of the index 
of farm products has been such as to 
restore at least a part of the ground 
lost in 1926. Then cotton and wheat re- 


ceded, and corn showed only a fair yield. 

The agricultural interest, taken as 4 
whole, occupies a relatively better position 
than ordinary trade or industry. Reports 
emerging from the agricultural areas are 
relatively better than those from the in- 
dustrial areas or the larger markets. Per- 
haps it is just as well that this is so, be- 
cause of the apparent disposition of late 
years to relegate agricultural buying to 4 
comparatively insignificant place in the 
scheme of things. 

Another encouraging agricultural feature 
in November was the slight movement 
noted in the export outlook for American 
wheat. With a crop at home slightly 
larger than that of a year ago, and with @ 
big Canadian yield pressing into the world’s 
markets, American wheat had tended to 
droop to the lowest point of the year. Now 
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Can you? 


Tuis happened only a few weeks ago. 


A man who had been promoted to a new 
position, with much larger income, sat 
talking with a friend. “It’s funny what 
little things influence our lives,” he re- 
marked. ‘“Three years ago I was reading 
a magazine and clipped a coupon from an 
advertisement—something I almost never 
do. The coupon put me in touch with the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, which laid 
out a definite course in business reading 
for me. 


“The first time the president of our com- 
pany ever indicated that he was conscious 
of my existence was about a month later 
when I ran across something in my reading 
that happened to be of very immediate 
interest to him. From that moment he 
began to look on me as something more 
than just a name on the payroll. You 
know what’s happened since.” 


The other man sat quiet a moment. 
Then he rose and, walking over to the ta- 
ble, pulled out the drawer and produced 
a wrinkled bit of paper. 


“I clipped one of those coupons once,” 
he said, “but I didn’t do anything more 
about it. Here it is” he held it 
out... “more than four years old.” 


That little incident reveals one of the 
fundamental reasons why some men go for- 
ward and others do not. Up to a certain 
point all men are interested in their busi- 
ness future. They will read about suc- 
cess and talk about it; but at that point 
they divide sharply into two classes. One 
group merely talks; the other acts. 


Think of the four years that have 
passed since that man clipped that coupon. 
In that time, Charles E. Murnan, who was 
a clerk in a retail store, became vice-presi- 
dent of the great United Drug Company. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 





=... 





bs Canana, address the Alexander Hamilton 


ute, Limited, C. P. R. Bildg., Toronto 


NATION’S 


ISO FEW MEN CAN DECIDE! 





“T would recommend the Course 
to anybody, if he had to borrow the money 
to take it.” 


He says: 


In that time, J. A. Zehntbauer, who was 
a wholesale dry goods salesman, became 
President of the Jantzen Knitting Mills of 
Portland, Oregon. He says: “50% of my 
success could be attributed to my contact 
with the Alexander Hamilton Institute.” 


And all this while the man who was in- 
terested, but lacked the power of decision, 
has gone along with petty salary increases, 
when he might have made a direct short 
cut to executive opportunity and increased 
earning power. Some day he will arrive, 
but he has sacrificed the joy of succeeding 
while he is still young. 


This is not an advertisement in the or- 


dinary sense. It is a business edi- 


BUSINESS 


may even go so far as to clip the coupon, 
but it will never be mailed. At the crit- 
ical moment of decision he will be tried 
and found wanting. 


The other man will say: “This thing 
involves no obligation or cost. The 
Course has helped more than 300,000 men 
to shorten their path to the top. I have 
a duty to myself and my family to inves- 
tigate it.” He will clip the coupon and 
it will be mailed. 


You have a decision. Will you let us 
lay before you a definite plan of busi- 
ness reading, worked out by men who 
have made an unusual business success? 
Give one evening to it; decide, alone in 
your own home, without haste or pres- 


sure, 














In AustrattA, ric Castlereagh St., 


torial. Two men will readit: Ome *er eee ee ee ee ee ee eee 7 
will say, “That is interesting.” He I ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
| 441 Astor Place New York City , 
| 
| Send me the new, revised edition of “Forging Ahead J 
| in Business,” which I may keep without charge. ! 
I 
| MMM INTS. oc ccccccsscocevsutsons Mansaekhbeetd einen | 
H Please write plainly 
Business | 
I PGATCOO ie vce oc 00s. nsnccacd'snds<ssandsenbanssnedneaasbaneaees 
; ! 
[tet tttesnenteeseeteneceneneneeteenseescaneneeees i 
Business ! 


Sydney. | 


In Enciann, 67 Gt. Russell St., London 


mAs «oc civ ck oe od dacs ca 0h 00s0e sd cee beadindes convent ] 
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When writing to Atexanver Hamitton Institute please mention Nation's Business 
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a shorter-than-expected yield in Australia 
and jess satisfactory reports in Argentina, 
owing to possible rust damage, have tended 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


ing decreases: 19 per cent in coke ship- 
ments, 11 per cent in ore, 6.5 per cent in 
forest products, 3.6 per cent in live stock, 
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wholesale distributive trade thus far pe. 
corded in 1927 as compared with the same 
months of 1926: 
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been caough cars to go round. 

The cement trade was one of 
the few heavy industries to show record, 
or close to record, output. It has been 
favored by the large amount of road, hy- 
dro-electric, and other heavy construction. 
The output of lumber has been showing an 
increase over the first half of the year. 
The volume moving, however, as compared 
with a year ago, seems to have been af- 
fected by the continued sag in the amount 
of new building planned. 

Car leadings give a truer reflection of 
the sag in the heavy industries than any 
other existing measures of movement. In 
October they fell 6.3 per cent below a year 
ago. The decrease for the year is 1.4 per 
cent. To explain these reduced loadings 
for the year to date, there are the follow- 


rayon have been quite active. Another 
group more active than a year ago includes 
cotton and woolen goods and oil-refining, 
notably gasoline manufacture. The last 
named had a record output and consump- 
tion in the last two months of warm 
weather. Uncertain movements of raw 
cotton, with prices down below twenty 
cents for a while, had a deterrent effect 
upon cotton goods sales. The price, how- 
ever, rallied sharply. Consumption and ex- 
ports for the season have been very large. 
Exports especially have held up well as 
compared with the record movement of a 
year ago. 

The following table exhibits the percent- 
age of increase or decrease in retail and 


probably 10 per cent below 4 
year ago. For ten months iron 
production was 5.6 per cent below 1926. 
Steel output was perhaps 10 per cent lower 
for the same period. Building permitted 
for in October fell 32 per cent behind 1926. 
For ten months the decrease was 9 per 
cent. Deliveries of silk to mills were ap- 
proximately 11 per cent above those of the 
record year of 1926. 

Bank clearings and bank debits, whieh 
probably reflect sxmewhat the effects of 
speculation upon the volume of banking 
business, show resnective gains of 7.2 and 
12.4 per cent over the same months of 
1926. The gains for ten months were, 
respectively, 4.4 and 9.1 per cent. With 
New York totals omitted, bank cleat 
ings show a decrease of one-half of one pet 
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Raw Materials 


Agricultural for textiles, to- 
bacco manufacture, canning, 
packing, tanning, etc. 


Lumber for furniture, wood 
products, paper, pulp and 
chemicals. 


Mineral for ceramics and 
electrical porcelains, refracto- 
ries, brick, tile and clay prod- 
ucts, building material, etc. 


Labor 


Skilled, especially in textile 
and wood-working lines. 


Unskilled, at present on farms, 
outnumbers that in factories 
three to one. Keen, loyal, 
teachable, 99% native born, 
neatly 70% white. 


Power 


The Nation’s outstanding 
hydro-electric development, 
based on a combination of 
heavy rainfall in the neigh- 
boring mountain region and 
unmatched drainage and stor- 
age facilities. 


Overhead 


Land is plentiful, and con- 
struction shares in the region’s 
low costs. Both contribute 
their part to industrial ad- 
vancement. Heating, due to 
the equable climate, is at a 
minimum. Legislation is fa- 
vorable to industry, never 
confiscatory nor hampering. 
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SEVENTY-TWO manufacturing plants have lo- 
cated in Piedmont Carolinas during the last twelve 
months—an average of six a month. What evi- 
dence proved to them the wisdom of locating here? 


Engineering studies of raw material sources and 
prices, labor supply and wage scales, land and con- 
struction costs, and power resources show that a// 
these elements of low production costs meet in a 
focal point here. The average is substantially lower 
than in older, more highly industrialized areas. And 
in addition: 


Investigation shows that in and adjacent to Pied- 
mont Carolinas there is a large, active market, cap- 
able of abgorbing many products not yet supplied 
locally. 


The section’s nationally famous system of paved 
roads facilitates communication between related 
industries and knits the whole region into a com- 
pact community. Legislation is favorable to indus- 
try. Living conditions, due to the mild bracing 
climate, are ideal. 


All these economic forces combine to make far 
seeing manufacturers realize the impossible handi- 
caps of old, congested, highly industrialized areas; 
and attract them to the freedom and opportunity 
of Piedmont Carolinas. 


FACTS 


FACTS. Detailed, concrete facts that 
apply to your business. You will find 
this book gives you just the informa- 
tion you want. Send for it, addressing 
Industrial Department, Room 109, 
Mercantile Building, Charlotte, N.C. 
It will be mailed you willingly and 
promptly. Your sales and purchasing 





departments can use copies, too. 
Write—today. 
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Markets 


Mass markets, based on the 
prosperity of industrial work- 
ers and farm owners, offers 
unusual opportunities. Espe- 
cially foods and feed stuffs 
($235,000,000 importedannu- 
ally) ceramics, electrical ap- 
pliances (the Nation's record 
market) clothing, shoes, etc. 


Industrial markets include 
not only machinery and sup- 
plies ($107,000,000 annually 
used by Southern textile 
mills) but also semi-finished 
products and material that 
supplement present indus- 
tries, as paints, varnishes, up- 
holstery fabrics, etc. 


Highways 
4,000 miles of paved and hard 


surfaced road form a network 
over the whole region. 


Living Conditions 
Unexcelled schools. Splendid 
recreational facilities in Caro- 
lina world-famous mountain 
and seacoast resorts. No ser- 
vant problem. No congestion 
or slums. Workingmen can 
afford spacious building plots 
(75 or 85x 200). Homes are 
inexpensive and comfortable. 
Towns are modern and at the 
same time uncrowded. 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 


{OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY & ALLIED INTERESTS } 4 
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When writing to Duke Power Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Fifty years ago Industrial and Brownhoist built 
their first handling equipment. These first ma- 
chines, to be sure, took no beauty prizes, but they 
did give many years of satisfactory service. 


Handling problems and machines differ from 
those of a few decades ago. Greater tonnages 
have made necessary bigger and better cranes and 
the diversified needs of industry now require 
many different types. 


Having set the standard in this important field for 
half a century, Industrial and Brownhoist are now 
working as one big organization in order to even 
better carry out this purpose. Asa result, we can 
now assure you greater material handling econo- 
mies than ever before. May we be of service to you? 




















INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 
District Offices: Bay City, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis, New Orleans 





INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 


When writing to Ixnpustaia. BrowNnHorst Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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cent from 1926. Debits show a gain of 45 
per cent. Business failures for October 
show an increase of 3.9-per cent in number 
but a decrease of 15 per cent in liabilities. 
For ten months, failures show an increase 
of 2.2 per cent and liabilities of 10 per cent 
over 1926. Cheerful features of the Octo- 
ber failure showing are that there were 
fewer failures than a year ago in the north- 
west and the south. The small number of 
bank suspensions indicates that liquidation 
of this sort has apparently dropped to a 
negligible quantity. While decreases in 
prices of leading products slightly exceeded 
increases, the Price Index Number as of 
November 1 rose about 1 per cent over 
that of October 1. It was 8.5 per cent 
above the low point of the year touched on 
July 1, and showed a gain of 5 per cent 
over November 1 a year ago. This was 
the fourth successive monthly rise since 
July 1. It was mainly due to gains in tex- 
tiles and provisions. 

For a month or more, the reports of in- 
dustrial companies for the third quarter of 
1927 have been appearing. A very in- 
structive showing as to the value of trade 
this year and the narrowness of the mar- 
gins of profit derived therefrom, as com- 
pared with last year, is had in a compila- 
tion by the American Bankers’ Journal. 
This shows that, of 125 company reports 
appearing for the third quarter of 1927, 
54 had higher earnings and 71 were below 
a year ago. Aggregate profits for the third 
quarter were $216,692,)00 as against $248,- 
386,000 in the third quarter of 1926. This 
was a decrease of 12.8 per cent. With the 
leading automobile producing corporation 
excluded, the decrease was 20.8 per cent. 
For nine months of 1927 combined earnings 
of 125 corporations were $675,456,000 as 
against $699,950,000 in 1926. This was a 
decrease of 3.5 per cent. With the leading 
interest omitted, the decrease was 11.1 per 
cent. 





Village Gets New Lights 


Now AND then, even in Europe, there 
are instances of the real old-fashioned 
self-help in public affairs. An individual 
steps to the front and gives the public a 
new service, without asking for a subsidy 
from the Government. 

Recently, a storekeeper in a small Welsh 
village, Penygarn, stepped to the front and 
gave the benefit of electric light to his 
fellow villagers. 

There was no electric light company 
within a hundred miles of this village. 
There was no gas. The buildings and 
streets were lit by old-fashioned oil lamps. 
Many of the villagers used candles. 

The village council refused to take ac- 
tion. So did the county authorities. So, 
a storekeeper named W. E. Jones decided 
to do the job himself. 

He went to London and bought an elee- 
trie plant. He and his son installed it and 
wired the village. 

He has now built up a small system of 
400 lights. He sells six lights to any fam- 
ily for $20 a year. 

“He will now be attacked by the Social- 
ists of the village, no doubt, as a monopolist 
and a profiteer—H. N. C. 
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Profitless Prosperity 
What Can Be Done About It? 


THE HOME OFFICE OF THE YOUNGSTOWN 
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F YOU ARE AN EXECUTIVE on whose shoulders rests the respon- 
sibility of reducing production cost—if you have seen sales rise and 
profits decline, you know what is meant by “profitless prosperity.” 


You know that profits are coming harder and harder, that business 
is faced with the greatest pressure it has ever experienced, that 
some way must be found to solve this new problem — the factor 


of declining prices. 


You know that this problem is too big to be solved by petty econ- 
omies, by cutting corners here and there, or by attempting to 
squeeze the last dollar out of labor and material. 


Only substantial savings can meet this serious factor of declining 


prices. 


During the past year the Youngstown 
Pressed Steel Company has materially 
reduced costs for 127 manufacturers 
by showing them how to redesign 
their products and change their raw 
materials. 


One manufacturer cut the cost of his 
completed product 10% by changing 
a single casting into pressed steel. 


Another standardized fifteen different 
cast parts into two pressed steel parts 
and saved 60% of the cost of these 
parts. Still another cut the weight of 
his parts 53% and reduced the cost 
25%. 


And above all, many of the greatest 
savings have been effected where our 
engineers have redesigned whole 
machines or assemblies, working out 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


the problems with our customers 
from the very beginning. 


Perhaps you have too readily assumed 
that there are no further possibilities 
for cost reduction in your own fac- 
tory. The substitution of pressed steel 
for some other raw material you are 
now using may of itself effect a sub- 
stantial saving. 


Why not let us send an engineer to 
determine if we’ may be able to help 
you? On your part it involves no 
obligation whatever. If we cannot 
help, we will quickly tell you. If we 
believe we can help, we will gladly 
submit an outline of the manner in 
which this will be done and a state- 
ment of the costs involved. 


Just let us know you are interested 
and an engineer will call. 





PRESSED STEEL COMPANY IS LOCATED IN WARREN, OHIO 








When writing to THe Youncstown Pressm Sreet. Company please mention Nation's Business 


PRESIDENT 
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THAT MAN MUSSOLINI! 


(Continued from page 22) 
had been a teacher of French for several 
years, and I wondered if he would receive 
a reference to his humble beginnings. He 
laughed heartily. 

“Now, about our democracy?” I brought 
him back to the main theme. 

“Will Mr. Coolidge be nominated again?” 
he countered. 

“Don’t you think according to your phi- 
losophy that he should be elected for life?” 
I parried. 

“Your law would not permit a third 
term.” Again he countered. 

“Tt is not law,” I replied, “only a tradi- 


tion. Mr. Coolidge could be elected by 
terms for life. Would it not be a good 
thing?” 


“Tt is a Mr. Smith, Al Smith, who is 
Democratic candidate?” He was still the 
fencer. 

“He is a possibility,” I replied. “But, 
a permanent President of the United 
States i 

“Mr. Smith is a Catholic, is he not?” 

From the tone in which he asked the 
question, the inflection, his manner, what 
- had gone on before, all he has said and 
written about government, and particularly 
the meditative mood in which his own ob- 
servation seemed to put him, I knew what 
he had in mind. He was saying: 

“O great American people! When will 
you, too, realize that government is a thing 
to be done efficiently, that religion and 
similar popular campaign issues are wholly 
irrelevant, illogical, disintegrating.” 

Again, for the third time, the telephone 
interrupted. As he gave staccato orders, I 
again observed the man on_ horseback. 
Here was the new Caesar who, single- 
handed, had brought great material ad- 
vancement to his fellow countrymen; high- 
ways, water-mains, streets sprinkled, mer- 
chant marine, telephones, excellent trans- 
portation. 

What Mussolini Tells Us 
“yy mt message,” I asked him, “have 
you for me to carry back to the 
American people?” 

I so wanted him to say something like 
this: “You Anglo-Saxons will not under- 
stand. You are individualists and demand 
a part in government even though at a 
terrific cost. My plan would not be best 
for you. But your plan is not for my peo- 
ple, either—for fifty years we tried it and 
it failed. Forms of governments must be 
suited to peoples.” He might have said 
that, but he didn’t. 

“No message,” he replied. “You your- 
self have the message. Tell America what 
you have seen and experienced. The new 
life of Italy, the new spirit. Don’t forget 
the discipline. It is most important. Dis- 
cipline, Order and Obedience. And Work. 
They give us our prosperity—our parks, 
schools, electric lights and water, good high- 
ways, our trains on time.” 

He bade me good-bye. As I went down 
and out, through the guarded corridors and 
yards, thinking of the stories of bullet- 





proofed windows in automobile and offices, 
fear of poison (three attempts have been 
made to kill the Duce), I pondered: 

“From Plato and Aristotle down through 
Montesquieu and Bryce we can read clearly 
the benefits and evils in autocracy and the 
benefits and evils in democracy. Will the 
collective intelligence of the American peo- 
ple develop to such a point that it will 
seize upon and bind with hoops of steel 
those benefits of democracy and at the 
same time be strong-willed enough to stand 
out against its evils—those legislative pana- 
ceas which add to its inherent wastes, in- 
efficiency, cumbersomeness? For in that 
weakness lies the blighting and withering of 
democracy’s finest flower, individual reward 
for individual merit.” 

* * * * * 


FTER re-reading what I have just writ- 
ten, I recall with a vague uneasiness 
what everybody told me when I announced 
that I was going into Italy to talk with 
Mussolini. 

“You, too, will come out raving about 
him and cheering for Fascism,’’ they said. 

Chester H. Rowell it was, who said it is 
an American failing to judge everything 
by business standards, everything—politics, 
religion, social advancement—and that is 
why business leaders, fearful of Bolshevism, 
look with favor upon Fascism. 

I can understand why a business man 
would admire Mussolini and his methods. 
They are essentially those of successful 
business. Executive action; deeds, not 
words. Executive action, not conferences 
and talk. Mistakes, yes, but action. A bit 
of the Jesuitical, the end justifies the means. 
A supreme contempt for red tape. Soviet 
control of factory, anathema. Material 
progress must precede spiritual, artistic, 
and intellectual. 

The business executive despises the tor- 
tuous ways of government. He tolerates 
bureaucracy and its red tape. He closes 
his eyes to the wastes, and bends his mind 
to ways and means of finding more profits 
to pay the increased taxes which the ineffi- 
ciencies entail. 

The creed of the executive is the old 
Welsh proverb: “Do summat, bad, may- 
hap, but do summat.” His coat-of-arms is 
emblazoned with the words, “Law. Order. 
Duty. Discipline. Restraint. Work.” 

Such is Mussolini. The impression you 
get of him is that he is a fine type of busi- 
ness executive. He cuts through. No idle 
words. Not too few, not too many, just 
enough. Quietly spoken, but leaving no 
doubt in anyone’s mind that he carries a big 
stick. Great reserve, and as he talks what 
is it that causes his eyes to flash and his 
cheeks to burn? Accomplishment! Not 
fine-spoken theories; not plans; not 
speeches he is going to make. None of 
these. Things done! And that is your 
successful American executive. 

But with all my admiration for these 
things, I hope they did not blind me 
to the eternal verities. 

You will recall 


Mussolini’s parting 


words: “Tell America what you have seep, 
The new life of Italy, the new spirit. But 
don’t forget the discipline. It is most im- 
portant. Discipline, order, and obedience. 
And work. They give us our prosperity— 
our parks, schools, electric lights, and 
water; good highways, trains on time.” 

Trains on time! That phrase has 
pounded away at my brain intermittently 
ever since. For it brings to mind the burn- 
ing words of Gaetano Salvemini, former 
member of the Italian Chamber of Dep- 
uties, who was imprisoned, banished from 
Italy, his property confiscated, because his 
political views differed from those of Mus- 
solini. Salvemini said: 

“Casual visitors to italy, in the presence 
of a great moral tragedy, find that the 
trains run on time and thank God for Mus- 
solini. They do not ask themselves if jus- 
tice also runs on time, if liberty also runs 
on time, if human dignity also runs on time. 
Justice, liberty, the guaranty of human 
dignity; these are also public services in 
civilized countries. Perhaps the casual visi- 
tor who pays attention only to the punctual 
arrival of the trains thinks that the Italian 
people is so degraded that it is not worthy 
of having good public services of a moral 
nature. Or else, he himself is so degraded 
as to be able to appreciate only public ser- 
vices of a material nature.” 

Italy, with all its material benefits, is 
losing something far more important—the 
incentive of the individual to grow strong 
on his own account and thus increase his 
spiritual stature. 

And that is the lesson I learned from Italy 
and Mussolini. 





English Socialism 


OCIALISM in England is rapidly be- 

coming a synonym for _ bankruptey. 
One by one the municipal enterprises that 
were started by the Socialists, in the hey- 
day of Fabianism, twenty years ago, are 
becoming insolvent. 

Even the famous street-cars of Glasgow, 
which were expected to lift the burden of 
local taxation, are now in the red ink. 
Every “Red” enterprise, so Britain has 
found, lands in the red ink eventually. 

Apparently, Socialism can only be car- 
ried on as long as Capitalism will pay 1ts 
debts. 

A recent report shows that one whole 
county in England, Monmouth, has been 
plunged* into insolvency by its Socialist 
Councillors. 

Five English towns, during 1926, gave 
doles to 20 per cent of their population. 
They now find themselves in a state of 
general doledom, with their treasuries 
empty and their credit destroyed. 

It is now becoming clear, even to many 
of the leaders of the Labor Party m 
Britain, that Socialism cannot stand on its 
own legs. There is no magic in it to te 
duce costs nor to increase output nor to 
promote prosperity. It is sheer incom- 
petence and mendicancy, under a high- 
sounding name. 
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A great new GF File 


ALL THE PERMANENCE, CONVENIENCE 
AND APPEARANCE YOU MAY DEMAND= 
YET, SURPRISINGLY LOW IN PRICE 


HicHe quality and greater value than ever believed possible in a file 
selling at the new low price. 


Note these exceptional advantages: Drawers 28" deep instead of 25''\—New 
Thumb Latch on each drawetr—Non-mar Olive Green or Mahogany Finish. As 
with all GF Files, full height drawers mean easier filing and no more “dog- 
eared” letters. The new thumb latch holds each drawer in place until released, 
the file may be tilted at an acute angle without the drawers sliding. The finish 
will never crack or chip through long years of use. 


This new file is em designed to give you more for your money than any 
of the other dozen-odd files of comparative quality. 


Here is a file that will please your file clerks—easy-rolling drawers, quick- 
releasing compressors—the things that count most with the one who uses 
them. You simply can’t approach this value in any other file. GF has produced 
a file that outstrips all competition. 


The GF Allsteel Equipment dealer in your city has this new “oo line” file, 
{ which includes cap, bill, ledger, card and index files—all lower in price and 
greatly improved to meet the shrewd buying sense of the American business man. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio - Canadian Plant, Toronto 


{ THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 






| the new “700 line” of GF files. 








The GF Alisteel Line includes steel desks, tables, safes, files, supplies, and adaptable steei 


When writing to THe Guvera, Fineproorrinc Company please mention Nation’s Business 


Youngstown, Ohio N.B. | 
Kindly send me descriptive matter on | 
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Young Men and 
Their Chances 


By WicuiaM FEATHER 


I am in frequent receipt of clippings 

extolling golf, from unknown but loy- 
ing friends. I am now sending to all sus- 2% 
pected sources a handsomely printed wall 
motto on which appears an epigram I wrote 
several years ago. It reads: You can’t let 
business interfere with golf, if you expect to 
win the championship. 


Mims I do not choose to play golf 








Whether he knows it or not, 


every manufacturer is in a beauty contest 


‘NOLF must be a good game or it would 

not be played by so many good men, 

I have no objection to it. My feeling was 

expressed by a friend who, paraphrasing 

the famous remark of Moran and Mack, the 

comedians, said: “I’d play golf if I could | 
find any pleasure in it.” 





A\naty iE the success of any product that is widely sold, and you will 
find Beauty somewhere at the foundation. And, as a rule, the more the 
element of Beauty enters in, the greater the success . . . . When products 
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have no element of Beauty in themselves, beautiful settings are built up 


around them. 


More and more manufacturers recognize the vital impor- 


tance of Beauty in their advertising, and use Cantine’s Coated Papers for 
their booklets, catalogs, labels, magazine inserts, house organs and illus- 


trated letters. 


The greater value of magazines printed on Cantine’s 


Papers is a factor in selecting advertising media. 
Cantine’s Papers are made by a company which has devoted nearly 40 


years exclusively to the coating of paper. 


Halftone and color plates look 


their best when printed on Cantine's Papers. 
To anyone interested we will gladly send a catalog showing Cantine’s 


Coated Papers for every printing requirement. 


Also the address of a 


nearby Cantine distributor, and details of competitive awards made quar- 


terly for highest advertising 
Papers. Address Dept. 463. 


THE MARTIN 


Saucerties, New York 


and printing skill in the use of Cantine’s 


CANTINE COMPANY 
{New York Office, so1 Fifth Avenue] 





HE MAN who can find pleasure in his 

job is the luckiest fellow. Those of us 
in business really have a pretty good time 
out of it. I have been running a printing 
plant for more than ten years, and in this 
time I have written not less than 10,000 
words every month. Every line of copy has 
been written at my office desk. If I had 
to pay for the privilege of occupying this 
desk I should do so because it affords such 
an fine opportunity to observe the most 
interesting phase of all human activity. 
Men and women are at their best when 


they are at work. 

\ ANY of my callers are seeking jobs. 
A It is impossible for me to be abrupt 
with a man who is out of work, and so I 
talk to all, although it is seldom that I can 
be of immediate help. The conclusion has 
been forced on me that the majority of 


ae |job-seekers are distinctly second-rate. 
9 COATED Otherwise they would have observed what 
PAPE ES was happening about them, and would have 
placed themselves elsewhere before they 
‘ere displaced. 
CANFOLD ASHOKAN ESOPuS VELVETONE Litho CIS. — 


SEW DULL Laer to Pont COATED One SIDE 








AFTER THE WESTERN DIVISION | 


HAWAII CONVENTION 
Go right on 


Round the World 


Glorious itinerary. Fine ship. Good com- 
pany and reasonable rates with first class 
service. Cruise steamer Caledonia under 
special charter for Clark’s Famous Cruises 
leaves Honolulu February 10; returns to 





FOR SALE—20 ACRES 


1350 feet on Mississippi River. Tract 
served by Missouri Pacific Railroad and 
Mississippi Barge Line. Ideal for manu- 
facturer receiving and shipping by rail 
or water. 


HAVE lately been suggesting to young 

men that they try to get positions with 
small companies, or that they get into sell- 
ing. My argument is that the small com- 
panies offer great potentialities to com- 
petent, energetic young men. Opportu- 
nities for part ownership are offered. The 
profits of the proprietors of small com- 
panies, doing less than $250,000 of business 
annually, are often greater than the sal- 
aries of the officers of large, national corpo- 


New York, May 20. $1250 upward, first class, rations. The reaction of the young men 
includes transportation, hotels, guides, MERCANTILE TRUST CO., Agent to this suggestion is that they prefer to 
drives, fees. Specialists in Industrial Sites be with a big company because they “feel 


For details address 





Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring Street, L. A. | 
MT 


. Wright, 485 California Street, San Francisco | 
Clare, 


Frank C. imes Building, New York Cit 


or any authorized agent 


y| 





EIGHTH €&% LOCUST - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 











OLD Coins 


Rare Coin Book 65c. 700 IIlustrations 
Send 10c for Coin collecting booklet 


Guttag Bros., 16 Exchange Place, N. Y. 











TIMELY 


“Nation's Business gives the business man what 
he badly needs, the best current thought, the 
best forward look on all business problems,” says 
Earnest T. Trigg, President of John Lucas and 
Company, Philadelphia. “I read it more relig- 
iously than any other magazine.” 











safer.” 


O THE suggestion that they go into 
selling, since it offers such large rewards 
to those who are successful, I get the com- 
plaint that selling does not appeal to them. 
They prefer to do work that is more 
“creative.” 
Is it any wonder then that men who are 
willing to take the risk of proprietorship, 
and who dare to face the hardships of sales- 
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AUTOMATIC 


MACHINERY 








PRODUCING 
ARTNERS 


LARGE staff of highly skilled engineers, 

plus twenty-six years experience in the 
development of automatic machinery of the 
highest type has resulted in the creation for 
widely diversified lines of industry of many 
real Producing Partners. 


Your inquiries are solicited. 








The Fresh Work Cigar Machine makes high 
grade long filler cigars in one continuous series 
operations, automatically 





The Cigar Box Stamper applies and cancels 
government revenue stamps to cigar boxes, 
automatically 





The Sacking Scale fills sacks of 
material to balanced weights 
from 50-200 Ibs. automatically. 





The Duplex Wrapping Machine wraps and seals 
150 packages per minute in glassine paper, 
automatically 





The Wrapping & Heat Sealing Machine wraps 
and seals packages in waxed paper automat 
ically 








The Standard Cigarette Machine produces The Scrap Weighing and Packing Machine 
pasted and crimped seam cigarettes, sutomat weighs cut scrap tobacco, packs it in paper bags 
ically and attaches revenue stamp, automatically 


The Cigarette Pouch Packer 
counts and wraps 20 cigarettes 
at a time into a pouch pack 
age, automatically 





The Standard Stripping and 
Booking Machine cuts the cen 
ter stem from tobacco leaves 
and books the halves in right 
hand and left-hand bundies, 
@utomatically 





The Continuous Stream Scale 
fills cartons, containers, bags, 
or bottles with materials to 
exact weights, from '/) oz. up 
to bucket capacity, sutomat- 
ically 





The Milk Bottle Sealing Machine forms a san 
itary 5 ply paper seal over the entire top of « 
tulk bottle, automatically 





The Ogden Multiple Duplicating Machine trans 
fers designs from a photographic negative to @ 
lithographic plate, with precision. 





The Standard Packing Machine weighs and 
coarse jucts (such as tobacco, 
shreided cocoanut, etc ) in foil, waxed or glee 


@ eine peper, autumatically 





The Almond Bar Wrapping Machine wraps 
chocolate bars in foil, apphes a band label, euto- 
matically 


Standard Breadwrapping Machine wrapu 
and seals bread and cake in waxed paper, auto 
matically. 











YOUR PRODUCING 


PARTNER 

















When writing to 


AMERICAN 


Macuine & Founpry 


Cc 


please mention Nation's Business 
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The 


Economics 
of 
Instalment 
Selling 


A Study in 
Consumers’ Credit 











By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN 
Professor of Political Economy, Columbia 
University 


The first scientific study of the ex- 
tent, methods and results of instal- 
ment selling. Every company which 
-uses this method or contemplates 
using it will want this book in order to 
know how sound this method is and 
how wise and profitable its further 
extension will be. The conclusions 
ive specific, constructive guides for 
uture selling policies. 


“Professor Seligman’s investigation is 
the first comprehensive and authorita- 
tive survey of the many problems in- 
volved. Its publication will raise the 
whole discussion of instalment sellin 

toa higher level.’’ Wesley C. Mitchell, 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 


Over 800 pages Two Volumes Price $8.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York, N. Y. Established 1817 


7S swe On Approval Order Form - — —- —- — — 
Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid for ten days’ 
FREE EXAMINATION one copy of ECONOMICS OF 
INSTALMENT SELLING, (Two Volumes)...... $8.00 

(J I agree to remit $8.00 within ten days of re- 

ceipt of these books or to return them. 
[] I enclose my check for $........ 
() Please send C. O. D. 


Name.. . 


Address 


Connection 


Business : al 
(Please fill in) 


























Is Your Son in College 
this Fall? 


(The young man in school today will be 
the executive in business tomorrow. 
Business is becoming a profession for 
the college graduate. 


QIf your son is in college this fall, why 
not start him off right by giving him 
sound fundamental ideas about business— 
by entering a Nation’s Busingss subscrip- 
tion for him. 


(I send Nation’s Business to my son 
who is a junior at Yale,” writes a sub- 
scriber in Duluth, Minn., “for I think he 
can get as much out of it as from most any 
course of study he takes.” 


@Nation’s Business is $7.50 for three years, 
or $3 for one year. Just tell your secre- 
tary to order the subscription. We'll send 
you the bill later. 


NATION‘S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 








ere a eran one 





When writing please mention Nation's Business 





NATION’S BUSINESS 


men, are paid many times more than those 
who insist upon safe, congenial, pleasant 
employment? 

Last month I picked up a copy of the 
New Masses, a radical monthly, and ob- 
served a list of more than twenty contribut- 
ing editors. Opposite the title of business 
manager appeared one lone name. The 
Masses pays nothing for manuscript, but 
I'll wager it pays a salary to the business 
manager. Twenty people are willing to 
write without pay; nobody is willing to 
hustle for advertisements and subscriptions 
without pay. 

Yet I am certain that a lot of those with 


/moderate ability to write would actually 


improve their writing and increase their 
income if they would get into business. 


HAVE been amusing myself by suggest- 
ing to the critics of business practice that 


|they back up their ideas with money. A 
{man loudly proclaimed that “they” were 


| 
} 
| 


| 


going to put stocks down as soon as “they” 
have distributed them. 
“Why don’t you sell short?” I asked. He 


| made no answer. 





Another man complained that the banks 
of his city were stifling business enterprise 
by refusing to advance capital to new, 
struggling companies. 

“If you had $100,000 how would you 
invest it?” he was questioned. 

“I’d buy first mortgages,” he answered 
promptly, failing to observe an _ incon- 
sistency. 

A third critic asserted that the play pro- 
ducers in New York were stupid. 

“They don’t know their own job,” he 
said. 

“It’s 
told. 
sand dollars and show them up?” 
answer. 

Nothing is perfect and a lot of prac- 
tices aren’t even good, but the field for 
competition is wide open. Is the system 
of distribution bad? By backing their 
ideas with a little capital the founders of 
the chain stores have become millionaires. 
Most of the New York play producers were 
once poor men who acted while others 
talked. An outstanding success in book 
publishing today is the achievement of two 
young men who backed their ideas with a 
little money. 

Business men are the most dangerous of 
all critics. The bankers don’t fear those 
who spout at luncheon tables. But they 
tremble when a young man puts a new 
and a good idea into practice and makes it 
work. 

Criticism! The business structure is 
under piercing scrutiny every day. Not 
the scrutiny of muckrakers. That doesn’t 
hurt as much as the scrutiny and criticism 
of potential competitors who have the cour- 
age to say, “That’s wrong. I’m going to 


do it the right way.” 
N OST advertising men think that their 
customers are dumb. The most en- 
tertaining articles in the advertising jour- 
nals are pokes at the follies and stupidities 
of the directories and executives of the “big 
accounts.” I wonder that it so seldom oc- 
curs to the advertising writers that the 
dumb-bells are putting up the money for 


’ 


easy to rent a theater,” he was 
“Why don’t you raise a few thou- 
No 
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the big hurrah. If the buyers of advertis. 
ing talent are yokels, why don’t the adver- 
tising writers find something of their own 
that can be marketed by advertising, and 
thus become rich and dumb themselves, A 
few advertising men have done exactly that, 
but you don’t hear these men denouncing 
their customers. They have acquired re- 
spect for the courage of those who haye 
such faith in the power of advertising that 
they spend a couple of millions a year on it, 


_— fifty years ago a young man read 
an interesting and romantic business 
story. He said to himself “Why doesn’t 
somebody publish a lot of stories like 
that?” The longer he thought about it 
the surer he was that something should 
be done. What did he do? He started a 
magazine to give expression to his idea, 
And so we now have the Saturday Evening 
Post, published by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
That’s the kind of criticism that hurts in 
the publishing business. 


MAKE this suggestion to young men: 

When you find something to criticize in 
business don’t go to Congress to get it cor- 
rected. Don’t bother to write to the edi- 
tor of your newspaper. Go to the boss of 
the offender and tell him how to eliminate 
the cause of your criticism. If he doesn’t 
put you on his pay-roll, and you still think 
something should be done, see if you can't 
figure out a way to get into business with 
your idea. That’s how most good things 
get started, and that’s how money is made 
—by doing something better than the other 
man, 





Britain’s Two-Piece Habit 


O CONFIDENCE is violated, we feel 

sure, in passing the word that one- 
piece undergarments find little favor among 
British men. This intimate intelligence is 
gleaned from a trade bulletin issued by 
Mr. Hoover’s textile scouts. As for Brit- 
ish women, they have modified their lingerie 
preferences to conform to modern styles, 
and now audibly demand light-weight un- 
dergarments. It is only the men who are 
reactionary. 

Well, there they stand, a sort of old 
guard, clinging desperately to their fa- 
miliar shirts and drawers. And who would 
not when so publicly exposed? The men 
seem to feel, the report tells us, that the 
one-piece suit—or, as they name it, the 
“combination’”—is a garment suitable only 
for women. But that judgment seems as 
gratuitous as chemistry’s boast that it can 
clothe women synthetically, and the women 
scarcely know it. 

Like ancient Gaul, the men consumers are 
told off in three divisions—the working 
man, who wants his underwear cheap and 
substantial; the tradesman, who demands 
finer materials; and the office worker, oF 
“banker class,’ who wants underwear 0 
the finest cashmere or silk. But what of 
the nobility? Can pride alone insulate the 
marrow of a duke? Was it lack of some 
thing upper or nether that induced the first 
royal flush? Possibly there is a compen- 
sating sufficiency from decoration with the 
Order of the Golden Fleece. 
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On the Appalach-| 
jan Highway | 


HE PROGRESS of the United States 

during the past ten years in building 
fast and serviceable automobiles and 
stretching out thousands of miles of fine 
highways for them to traverse has been 
nothing short of a business miracle. 

Today a veritable network of asphalt 
and concrete weaves a healthy web of 
friendship between town and country— 
from New York to San Francisco, from the 
Gulf to Canada. 


A Spectacular Highway 


ae two oldest French cities in North 
America, New Orleans and Quebec, are 
connected by one of the most spectacular | 
of these great highways—the Appalachian 
Scenic Highway. 

From the regions of the Gulf of Mexico | 
it runs, over the Appalachian Ranges, 
through the beautiful Shenandoah Valley 
and the lake regions of the Empire State, 
to Canada. In all, it traverses some 2,400 
miles of scenic beauty and historic inter- 
est, in ever-changing panorama. 

For the development of this highway, 
the credit goes largely to Roscoe A. 
Marvel, of Asheville, North Carolina. Sev- 
eral years ago, Mr. Marvel began assem- 
bling fragments of north and south paved 
highways. Gradually he organized them 
into the Appalachian Scenic Highway As- 
sociation. 

The direction which the activities of the 
Association are taking is worthy of men- 
tion. 

Besides affording a connection between 
the playgrounds of the eastern states and 
the Canadian resorts with those of the 
southern states bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico, it is devising means of establishing 
closer relationship between the cities and 
towns along the highway and of increasing 
their patronage. 

It also commands attention in an inter- 
national way by virtue of its attempt to 
cement friendlier business between the 
United States and Canada. 


A Motor Tour of Good-Will 


N THE latter respect, the motor-trek 
* which it assisted in sponsoring this fall 
is, perhaps, outstanding. More than 100 mo- 
tor cars from all points along the highway 
trekked their way to Quebec, carrying with 
them silent messages of salesmanship for 
the cities, counties, states, or private busi- 
nesses which they represented. 

Such tours of good-will are not entirely 
new. Their salutary effect has been proved | 
M Many another instance. Business men | 
IN practically every kind of endeavor have | 
come to realize the value of advertising | 
their wares, not only through the printed 
page, but also through exhibition and per- | 
sonal contact. When the approach is made | 
with an added gesture of good-will and 
friendship, it gains in prestige and value. 

Many chambers of commerce throughout 
the United States have advocated this 
idea, and those located along the route of 
this motorcade gave their heartiest support 
to the undertaking. 
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Surveying graphic 
mountains of 


industry 


HE wise business man surveys the future, 
je caotnt the trends which affect his out- 
put and making ready for varying demands. 

Western Electric now is actually planning 
its plant and personnel to produce the mate- 
rials the Bell System will need during the 
next five years and beyond. 

One instance of planned manufacture is 
the expansion of cable-making facilities. At 
Chicago, Western Electric operates the world’s 
largest lead-covered cable shop. But back in 
1922 the future need of an additional plant 
elsewhere was recognized. The works at 
Kearny, New Jersey, now swinging into 
increased cable production, was the answer. 

Thus as the demand for telephone facili- 
ties increases, Western Electric will plan in 
advance its buying for the nation’s telephone 
needs, its manufacture of equipment and 
its distribution of the tens of thousands of 
different articles used. 


of your 
telephone 
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estern Electric 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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A distinctive, 
practical gift for the 
business man or woman. 

Will grace any desk, speeding 
work and promoting accuracy. 
All-metal. Self-inking. Light and 
sturdy. Finished in red or green Duco. 


MAY15'38 
JUL30'97 
DEC30 30 


> Dates 


At leadingstation- 
ers, rubber stamp 
dealers, or sent 
postpaid. (Slightly 
higher in Canada.) 


By Compan = UNE 
_ ae 
ee — 
pees ee | MCOVAI . 


American Numbering Machine Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
bee eCheck coupon to order or for more details —# 


Send me an Amcodater post- Mandarin (red) 
| paid for 10 days’ free trial. Jade (green) 


Send me further information about Amcodater and 
| your American VISIBLE Numbering Machines. | 








Address -......... 


City.. State | 
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Buy better materials 
at lower cost— 


The MULLEN Tester 


YOU need no longer guess in buying wrapping pa- 

per, fibre and cardboard boxes, stationery, printed 

forms, sacks and other textiles which represent thou- 
sands of dellars yearly. 

T ullen Tester gives you the exact strength of 
these materials. It enables you to buy better ma- 
terials at no increase in cost and gives you better 
protection for your products. 

Used and endorsed by American Can Co., Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Co., American Writing Paper 
Co., Holeproof Hosiery Co., and others 

128 Mullen Testers are used by the United States 
Government. 

Let us send you further information. 


Manufactured solely by 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


The MULLEN TESTER 





— you the Facts—A Government Standard 








|}ment has a monopoly on it. 
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) The Costly Postal Rate Raise 


By Rosert L. Barnes 


r NHE GOOSE that lays the golden egg 
is sometimes killed unwittingly. One 
of the clearest and most recent in- 

stances is the postal rate situation. Here 
is a case where the valuable goose appears 
to have lost its life at the altar of so-called 
costs. Postal rates cannot be made by the 
simple expedient of adding a fixed percent- 
age to figured costs. 

Any business man knows that it is a 
fundamental principle that he cannot de- 
termine the prices he will charge for his 
products solely on the basis of what his 
accountant tells him it has cost to manu- 
facture those articles during some past 
period. The skillful executive considers 
costs solely as one of several elements that 
he must take into account in making his 
selling prices. His prices to the public 
may be either above or below the cost 
figures before him. 

If he has made prices which are below 
these costs, he has done so because he has 
analyzed the other factors involved in the 
problem. He knows that the extra volume 
of business he will secure will change the 
cost situation in a favorable manner so that 
in reality his total costs will be less than 
the prices he charges and a profit will be 
made. 

Cost sheets are helpful, but they must not 
be taken too literally. Take, for example, 
the case of a manufacturer from whose 
plant comes one or more by-products in 
addition to the main product. It is quite 
conceivable that his accountant, using a 
rough-and-ready method of cost procedure, 
may lay before the executive so-called cost 
facts that are useless when it comes to 
making prices. For example, this manu- 
facturer may know intuitively that, by go- 
ing to a slight additional expense and put- 
ting a given by-product into marketable 
form, the revenue from the by-product will 
be so much velvet even though his cost 
figures might show the contrary. 


The Case of By-Product Mail 


HERE is a closer analogy here to the 

postal question than might appear on 
the surface. First-class mail is the main 
product of the post office plant. The Govern- 
All other ‘ser- 
vices are, to a greater or less extent, sub- 
sidiary or by-products. As every reader 
will know, he must send first-class mail 
through the post office, but if he wants to 
send magazines, circulars or packages by 
any other means, he is free to do so. 

Now, here is where the analogy between 
the by-product manufacturer and the post 
office comes in. Cost sheets covering postal 
service which, in the absence of properly 
determined basis for allocation of expenses, 
are prepared by arbitrary methods, have 
their place, possibly, in fixing rates; but if 
they are relied upon implicitly, a goose 
that lavs golden eggs may be killed. 

Here is the point in a nutshell—rates 
should be made so as to encourage business 
and employ idle facilities, bringing in more 
revenue and actually lowering costs through 
the increased volume. 


The post office is a combination of eom- 
mercial, philanthropic and political enter. 
prise. Leaving out the political side, there 
are, in addition to the commercial aspect, 
many services which are rendered at nomi- 
nal rates because Congress thought it wise 
to encourage certain activities. In figuring 
its deficits, the post office does not take 
this fact into account. 

Its cost sheet for second-class mail jn- 
cludes expense for country newspapers 
which, Congress has ordered, shall be han- 
dled free of charge in the county of origin 
where there is no city or village carrier 
service. The cost sheets for the several 
classes of mails charge to each class its re 
spective portion of the $105,000,000 expense 
of the rural delivery service. This postal 
facility represents one of the greatest and 
most extensive pioneer development. ser- 
vices ever undertaken by the Post Office 
Department. 


Why Shift “Policy” Costs? 


EGARDLESS of what may be proper 

accounting methods for this expense, it 
is reasonable that until there is a larger vol- 
ume of mail handled by rural carriers it is 
unjust, unfair and unreasonable to raise 
postal rates higher than the traffic will 
bear. It is an effort to pay from postal 
revenues the entire cost of the rural ser- 
vice—a service to our country’s general 
welfare which cannot possibly be mea- 
sured in terms of the small amount of 
postage on the mail delivered and collected 
in such routes. It is a pioneer service for 
building up the country. These and other 
“policy” services are worth while, and no 
one would dispute their merit. What is 
open to question is the wisdom of allowing 
deficits from such “policy” services to 
penalize other users of the mail. 

As pointed out in the October issue of 
Nation’s BusINess in an article entitled 
“What Are Fair Postage Prices?” the three 
canons of postal-rate making should be: 

1. Cost of “free” or “less-than-cost” ser- 
vices should be taken into account; 

2. Rates should be made to encourage @ 
wider use of the mails and thus reduce 
overhead; 

3. Rates on different classes of mail 
should be made with due regard to the 
character and value of the service and the 
conditions under which it is performed, im 
the same manner as rates are determined 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The deficit attributed to second-class 
mail results largely from failure to carry out 
the first principle. This class is charged 
with the deficits from handling free-in- 
county newspapers; magazines that carry 
less than 5 per cent advertising; religious, 
educational, scientific, ete., publications; 
and with a share of the deficit of rural free 
delivery. All these “less-than-cost” sef- 
vices are meritorious, but their cost % 
chargeable to “policy.” 

To go back to golden-egg-laying geese, 
one was killed by a desire to get $10,000,- 
000 more revenue out of the post card bust 
ness. Instead of increasing as antiecipa 
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revenue dropped $8,000,000 because the 
rate increase was too high. A similar kill- 
ing took place in the falling off from the 
normal expectancy in third-class circular 
mail of 942 million pieces, between 1923 
and 1925, or more than 20 per cent. 

These are examples of what happens 
when rates are unreasonably high. There 
is always a saturation rate; more than this 
people will not pay. With increasing busi- 
ness, costs don’t rise as fast as revenue; 
with decreasing business, costs cannot be 
eut as fast as revenue. These facts are 
particularly applicable to post office proce- 
dure. Rates should therefore be adjusted 
with meticulous care. 

Steel and sand should not and do not 
pay the same charges for transportation. 
The value of the services rendered a car- 
load of each of these commodities is far 
from equal, tlough the cost to the railroad 
is approximately the same. It is generally 
recognized that the value of a service is a 
basis for rate-making except in post office 
rate-making, where it seems to have been 
largely overlooked. For example, 25 copies 
of a periodical, containing 25 per cent ad- 
vertising content and averaging 25 copies 
to the pound, are transported within a 
radius of 600 miles for 2% cents on the 
entire lot; whereas a single copy of an- 
other periodical weighing a pound and 
averaging 50 per cent advertising content 
is required to pay 334 cents. In the first 
ease, Uncle Sam rings 25 doorbells for 25% 
cents; in the second, one doorbell for 334 
cents. 

For another deviation from the principle 
of charging on the basis of the value of 
the service, let us look at what happened 
to third-class mail. In the allocation of 
costs, charging practically the same amount 
as first class, a deficit is made to appear 
in the third-class mail operation. Yet the 
third class is generally used as a “filler” ser- 
Vice in the transportation, handling and de- 
livery of mail. 


A Spare-time Job 


N MOST post offices the number of 

clerks is determined by the number re- 
quired to handle first-class mail expe- 
ditiously at peak loads. That is, while a 
first-class letter always gets “preferred” 
handling, an open envelope containing ad- 
vertising or a circular is usually handled 
only when the first-class mail has been 
disposed of. In many post offices all serv- 
ices are used as “filler” to first class, and 
were they all eliminated there could not be 
4 great reduction in post office expenses. If 
this elimination were made, it would result 
in loss of $3.00 of revenue for every $1.00 
saved in expenses. 

Many of us are inclined to think that 
the only proper place for a circular letter 
is in the waste basket. We forget how 
many we do read and how much conscious 
and unconscious effect they have on our 
buying habits. That they are of real value 
Is proven by the records of firms using 
them. They have come to play an indispen- 
sable part in our merchandising processes. 

The magazine or newspaper advertise- 
ment is also an essential part of our mer- 
chandising system. It brings inquifies 
through the mails which total into the bil- 
lions. These inquiries are usually first- 
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Its practically certain 
that. regardless of 
whom you have figured 
with on your heating. 
a Skinner Engineer 
can. show you how 
to make a big saving! 











One firm had $85,000 as the lowest fig- 
ure on a heating installation — Skinner 
Engineers came in and saved them $35,000 


It works out that way in 9 out 
of 10 instances. The man who is 
looking for a real heating installa- 
tion gets figures from several 
sources. Then a Skinner Engineer 
looks over the layout—estimates 
are made and checked at the Skin- 
ner plant. In nearly every instance 
there’s at least a 20% saving, not 
only in first cost but in operation. 


How can they do it? They don’t 
skimp on materials. Examination 
will show that the greatest care 
is taken in the design and construc- 
tion of Skinner installations. They 
don’t just deliberately cut prices. 

Here’s the answer—Skinner En- 
gineers know industrial heating 
more thoroughly than any other 
engineers in America because they 
have a 34-year accumulation of 
heating experiences behind them. 
They are originators of the unit- 





heater method of warming the 
“work-area”. For 34 years they 
have literally “lived” heating. In 
that time they have learned how to 
make every short cut to economy 
yet give you even and adequate dis- 
tribution of heat where it is needed. 


The heating knowledge of Skin- 
ner Engineers is so “sure-fire "that 
on practically every occasion, 
whether they have been called in 
first or have followed others, they 
have been able to show a mighty 
substantial saving. 

Is it any wonder that Skinner 
Engineers are able to give you a 
better heating layout at less cost? 

If you have any doubt that Skin- 
ner Engineers can do this, just call 
them in. After you see the Skinner 
estimate, chances are you will do 
what another executive recently 
did—he tore up all the other plans. 


Skinner Brothers 


Fngineered He ating 


New York Office—1710 Flatiron Building 
1450-90 South Vandeventer, St. Louis, Mo. See Phone Book for Branches in: 


Baltimore 
Boston 


Buffalo 
Chicago 


Cleveland 
Detroit 


Spconagete 
Kansas City 


Originators of the Unit Method of *“‘Work-Area’’ Heating 


When writing to Skinner Brorners please mention Nation's Business 
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class letters. Third-class circular mail and 
|catalogs are in turn necessary to follow up 
|the newspaper and magazine advertising, 
and these again produce orders and in- 
quiries—more first-class letters. Finally 
| the orders are filled, and this calls into use 
pareel post and other merchandise carriers 
jas well as additional first-class service, 
money orders, C. O. D., ete. The impor- 
|tance of the interdependence of all these 
cannot be overlooked in considering the 
effects of postal rates. 

The present rate on third-class mail was 
made without regard to the possibility of 
increasing the use of the facilities and 
thereby decreasing unit cost, nor was it 
made with much regard to the kind of ser- 


~ 1 
vice rendered. Between 1923 and 1926, or 
/since the new rate of 14% cents went into 
effect, such mail not only has failed to show 


p the usual yearly gain which the post office 

an . 2 : expects from all mail but has, in fact, fallen 

Fair minded Thrifty short of this by at least 20 per cent. Most 

O . . |of this has been lost to the mails altogether, 
80% native white 


for an examination of first class fails to 
offers the kind of workers you want. ' count for but a small fraction of it. 











ee 

| show sufficient gain over the normal to ac- 
| 

| 


Alert, intelligent, steady-goingmenand | When is a catalog not a catalog? The 
answer is complicated and harassed catalog 
}users had a hard time finding it. Before 
the hastily constructed rate increases of 
1925, a catalog took the same rate as a 


women who live well and save money, 70% 
have savings accounts, 45% own homes. 


Plenty book. In 1925 the rate on catalogs was ad- 
Labor turnover is no problem here. Local | vanced by 50 per cent. This proved pro- 
and nearby sources supply ample help— _| hibitive to many, and they looked around 


for a way out. They found that if a catalog 


killed and unskilled, shop and office. Dis- | ; 
ee | had 24 or more pages and weighed less than 


turbing elements ‘are absent—employer- |8 ounces it was classed as a book and took 
worker relations friendly, based on mutual [the old rate. If it weighed more than 8 
respect of rights and interests. }ounces, it went under parcel post rates 
which with the 2-cent service charge were 

Free Book of Basic Facts also often prohibitive. This may explain 


| why the attractive 16-page seed catalog that 


This enviable labor situation is but one 2 c 
you used to receive when preparing for 


phase of Erie's ‘5-fold industrial opportunity. =| your annual gardening foray is now a 24- 
“5 Great Advantages” gives you the full facts. page folder reduced in size, but increased in 
Send coupon for this 32-page book detailing | number of pages. This breaking down of 


| established trade usages caused considerable 
'confusion and expense to distributors in 
making changes. 

vey applying these to your specific problems. | Many senders of third-class mail matter 


ERIE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


rare competitive advantages Erie offers you. 
Or ask for confidential Industrial Board sur- 





By KENNETH 


ACCORDING to Superior Court Judge 

A Frank H. Dunne, of San Francisco, no 
freak will has ever been offered through a bank 
or trust company in his recollection. Judge 
Dunne has passed upon hundreds of wills 
‘and decries the perversity of human nature 
that causes people to write their own wills 
in total ignorance of the statutes or through 
attorneys whose carelessness in drawing up 
such important documents results in litiga- 
ERIE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Date \tion. Judge Dunne further states that noth- 
Erie, Penna. ing, in his opinion, indicates character so 

plainly as the last testaments left for courts 





City of 5 great 


advantages 












Please send a copy of your booklet 


“5 Great Advantages.”’ to pass upon. They reflect every human 
emotion—love, greed, hatred, jealousy, com- 
Name. passion. 





N THE will of a man who recently died 
in a small Pennsylvania town there 


vas a provision that his daughter was 
N.B.-12-1-27 was & Pp 5 


PaeeremmemanneTnmommrcmmrrmmemmmmmmennn hundred dollars from an 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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save the post office much expense by pre- 
canceling, presorting, bundling, and. deliy- 
ering to railway mail terminals. This jg 
done in much the same fashion as periodj- 
cals are handled. Such factors should be 
considered in making rates. 

Fourth-class mail or parcel post is a 
purely commercial service for which the 
Postmaster General may make rates with 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Congress may also legislate 
on these rates. When the $68,000,000 gal- 
ary boost of 1924 was put into effect, Con- 
gress increased parcel post rates by a flat 
rate of 2 cents. In 1923 the deficit on 
parcel post was just under $7,000,000, and 
with the normal growth of the business this 
would have been wiped out in three or four 
years. Comparing the actual volume of 
this mail with what it would have been 
under the normal rate of increase shows 
a falling off of 4 per cent. 


Magazines Driven Out of Mails 


NV ANY stores that formerly used pareel 
4 post for delivery in their trade area 
are now using other means. This situation is 
somewhat similar to that of many maga- 
zines which, when the postal rates became 
too burdensome, found other means of dis- 
tribution. This aspect of the 2-cent ser- 
vice charge is particularly evident in its 
application to large mailings of catalogs 
which are presorted and handled under 
practically all the favorable conditions 
which attend the handling of magazines. 

In considering the postal situation I have 
tried to point out the various places where 
there has been a failure to apply the prin- 
ciples that have been applied so success- 
fully to American business, and are abso- 
lutely essential to successful business; 
namely, securing the benefits of lower costs 
through the development of a large volume 
of business and thereby fully utilizing post 
office facilities. 

In the postal service, which is designed 
to afford the freest possible communication 
among the people of this country, this 
principle, instead of being disregarded, 
could be applied with telling force. 


“I Give and Bequeath” 


F. RicHarps 


estimated estate of two millions unless— 
she left her husband! The will was 
broken, the judge ruling that “the law will 
not sanction any testamentary provision 
which is intended to bring about a separa- 
tion between husband and wife.” 

We find innumerable examples of what 
can be aptly termed “freak wills.” What 
strange perversity will cause otherwise 
shrewd people to leave last testaments of & 
nature that courts and attorneys must 
wrestle endlessly in an effort to untangle 
the mess? Why put the making of such 
an important document into the hands 
of those who are careless? Why try t 
draw up your own will except in the case 0 
emergency? Ask me another. 

A western automobile dealer died leav- 
ing quite a few thousand dollars to his 
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aged and crippled mother. His intent was 
very commendable, but when the will was 
offered for probate it was discovered that 
the only witnesses were “God” and “Jesus 
Christ.” The court, while willing to admit 
their integrity was unassailable, had no re- 
course under the law save to award the 
estate to relatives who had been cut off 
owing to their extravagant habits. 

Another western individual, apparently 
endowed with a faulty memory, despite 
his ability to amass quite a sizable estate, 
left a beautiful sample of misplaced humor. 
The will disposed of the money and prop- 
erty to various relatives and friends in a 
manner satisfactory to all concerned and 
then wound up in the final clause with: 
“One dollar to each and every woman who 
shall cause to be established that she was 
my wife at the time of my death.” H’m, 
Watson, just what do you deduce from 
that? 

A small Illinois municipality, struggling 
with a heavy tax burden, was left fifty 
thousand dollars in the will of a citizen; 
all they had to do in order to get the money 
was to burn a cord of wood in the back 
yard of the deceased’s home. They em- 
phatically refused. It was not owing to 
their desire to conserve fuel, but he had 
casually requested that his body must be 
on top of the burning wood. 


Americans Always Hurry 


OURTEEN men awaited execution in 

the condemned cells of an eastern peni- 
tentiary. One man was in a hurry and 
hanged himself. He, too, left a will. He 
requested that the eight dollars comprising 
his estate, and which was in the warden’s 
care, be used to set up a special dinner for 
the thirteen. His wish was complied with; 
nobody ever contested that document. 

There is a sickening lack of details in 
important news dispatches such as the fol- 
lowing: “An Arizona man just inherited 
six thousand dollars from a man that he 
taught to play the trombone.” Not one 
word whether this was intended in a spirit 
of gratitude or revenge. Ah, and where 
are our prophetic scientists in the follow- 
ing will offered recently for probate: “A 
newly married couple are remembered in 
the will of the bride’s father; if the first 
child is a boy he inherits ten thousand 
dollars, but if it’s a girl she gets five thou- 
sand.” Readers can furnish their own com- 
ments. 

The gravely dignified London courts un- 
wound miles of red tape in deciding when 
a will was a will or an egg. A sailor, 
dying at sea, wrote on an egg shell with an 
indelible pencil just four words: “Mag, 
everything I have.” Mag finally won out. 
Not as fortunate were the heirs of a whal- 
Ing captain ‘who left quite a snug fortune. 
After listing all his possessions and speci- 
fying who was to get this, that or the other, 
he wrote at the bottom: “Try and get it.” 
From authentic dispatches from the thea- 
ter of war, the heirs are still “trying to 
get it,” 

Another old salt was the innocent cause 
of a staid probate judge being forced to act 
a8 an umpire in an amateur beauty con- 
test. In the skipper’s will he made a be- 
quest of five thousand dollars to “that ami- 
able Miss Brown who smiles so sweetly 
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Beautiful Night Effects 





Pacific Telegraph & Telephone Building 
San Francisco, California, Miller, Pllueger 
& Cantin, Associate Architects 


| lag oe in Terra Cotta from sidewalk to roof 
the appearance of this building at night is 
magnificent and inspiring. The unusual effective- 
ness of the illumination is due to the beautiful color 
and wonderful light reflecting properties of the Terra 
Cotta with which it is faced. Write for our booklet 
on “Building Floodlighting and Its Possibilities With 
Terra Cotta.” 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 


19 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 





(On behalf of the Terra Cotta Industry in the U. S.) 





























When writing to Nationa, Terra Corra Soctery please mention Nation’s Business 
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Between the tranquil middle reaches of 
the blue Mississippi and the champagne- 
colored flood ot the Missouri stretches a 
flowing prairieland that breaks fre- 
quently into high rolling hills crowned 
with groves of fruit and nut trees and 
drained by swift streams. Sparkling 
lakes dot its northern boundaries. In 
summer the air is scented with honey- 
locust and the fragrance of wild flowers. 
In winter the bright landscapes have 
the charm of rare old colored prints. 
Tilted warmly to the south, the extraor- 
dinarily deep, fertile, porous soil makes 
it one of the most wonderful agricultural 
regions in the world. 


This is golden Iowa. An unequaled 
wealth-producing area where an almost 
perfect balance is maintained between 
industry and agriculture. A great region 
where virtually the entire land surface is 
rich tillable soil. 


Poputation: With a population of 2,500,- 
000, there is only one city of over 100,000 in- 
habitants. There are 18 with over 10,000! 
Population is distributed with great even- 
ness. The city here reaches its highest point 
of development—a compact industrial unit 
supported by the wealth of a rich soil. Typi- 
cal are Des Moines, Dubuque, Cedar Rapids, 
Sioux City, Davenport Council Bluffs, 
Ottumwa, Mason City, Boone, Clinton. 


Acricutture: The total annual value 
of farm crops is close to $1,000,000,000! 
lowa leads the Nation in the production of 
corn. More than doubles the hog production 
of any other state. Stands second in the 
number of beef cattle. Third in dairy cattle. 
First in value of poultry and eggs. Of Iowa’s 
210,000 farms, more than 123,000 are oper- 
ated directly by owners or managers; their 
average full value is estimated at more than 
$35,000! 

InpusTRIAL: Industrial development has 
gained with significant suddenness in the 
last ten years. This has taken the form of a 
great variety of manufactories, employing 
local materials. According to the 1920 cen- 
sus, lowa’s factory output was already 
$745,000,000 annually; it has increased con- 
siderably since then. 


Power: Great hydroelectric resources are 
available in the tremendous flow of the rivers 
that bound Iowa. Keokuk Dam, the largest 
river water-power project in America, is typ- 
ical of what may be done. In addition, coal 
fields extend through 23 counties, already 
producing 9,000,000 tons annually. 


TRANsPoRTATION: No other state is so 
well served by railways. It is claimed there 
is a railroad within ten miles of every farm 
in the state. Three trunk lines of The Mil- 
waukee Road serve Iowa, giving it outlets 
north, east, south and west. 


The height of civilization 


Located in the strategic center of a pros- 
perous and peaceful nation, Iowa has 
attained close to the ideal of civilization 
as acommonwealth. With industry and 
agriculture about balanced, its popula- 
tion evenly distributed, and small, live 
metropolises as regional centers, it is in 
addition distinguished for the number 
and excellence of its educational insti- 
tutions, its high standards of living, 
and the health, stamina and beauty of 
its rising generation. 
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The recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cities, 
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the Golden Corn State 
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Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 


& Sr. Paut Raruwar please mention Nation's Business 
















A farmers’ railroad 


To co-opERATION between farmer and 
railroad must go credit for the marvelous 
development of Iowa. Neither could 
exist long without the assistance of the 
other. Most typical symbol of Iowa’s 
growth is the small country grain eleva- 
tor standing high beside the tracks at a 
wayside station. The overwhelming 
bulk of this region’s produce flows to 
market over the rails; and the tools of 
production and the necessities and lux- 
uries of life come flowing back. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway serves Iowa with three trunk 
lines and a network of branch lines. It 
extends the same character of service 
over all the northwestern block of the 
United States from the middle reaches 
of the Mississippi to the Pacific. 


The Milwaukee Road is 11,000 miles 
long, employing 60,000 men. It reaches 
from Chicago to Kansas City, Omaha, 
Des Moines, Sioux City; to Milwaukee 
and the upper Michigan Peninsula; to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and Duluth; 
westward to the Black Hills; and to 
Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Olympic Peninsula and the Pacific. 


To the Coast 


A master stroke of railroad engineer- 
ing was achieved with the extension of 
the line to the Coast in 1911. For 660 
miles over four great mountain ranges 
—Belt, Bitter Root, Rocky, Cascade, 
to shipside—it is electrified. The hydro- 
electric power is generated chiefly in 
Montana. The latest development in 
this most modern railroad is the adoption 
of roller bearings on passenger Cars. 


The Milwaukee Road is the short line 
to the Coast. Scenery of extraordinary 
grandeur alternates with the beauty of 
richly cultivated plains and valleys. 
The world-famous Olympian and the 
Columbian will take you in restful 
luxury. 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Room 884, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Make a check before the region that interests you. 
We have the closest co-operation with Chambers of Com- 
merce and other business organizations who will supply 
you with detailed information. 


Cj Puget Sound () Fastern Dakotas 
(jInland Empire {)Omaha—The Western Gate 
C) Industrial Montana () Minneapolis-St. Paul 
[)Kensas City {J Wisconsin 
() Agricultural Montana lowa 

() Upper Missouri R. Valley 
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Men of Vision! 
Look to this New 
Industrial Area 


OPPORTUNITY! To every man, at 
some stage of his career comes the big 
chance—the opportunity to engage in 
business for himself under favorable 
circumstances. 

To every manufacturer, likewise, 
comes the opportunity to broaden out 
—to capture new markets—to forestall 
competition! 

Middle Georgia presents such op- 
portunites. Within the last few years 
the South’s buying power has trebled. 
In this new-found industrial area 
manufacturing has increased 30.5 per 
cent, For the first eight months of 1927 
Middle Georgia exceeded national 
averages in plant output,employment 
and retail business. 

Why this condition? 
Why opportunity here? 


For the answer—and for information 
regarding manufacturing possibilities 
in specific lines, address: 


i 


al 
— Where Production Savings Alone 
Will Pay Plant Dividends! 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 








when we meet.” Now it happened that 
there were six Miss Browns, all sisters and 
all amiable. Not one of the half dozen 
could satisfy the diplomatic jurist that she 
qualified, so the estate went to charity. 

A well-known short-story writer says in 
a recent article that the dead should keep 
their hands off the living and that a 
promise made to a dying man should be 
broken as lightly as it is made. This as- 
sertion might be open to argument, but 


‘some wills justify the remark. A Pennsyl- 
/vania man’s will 


prohibits his son-in-law 
from sharing any benefits from the money 
left to his wife, nor is the wife to spend 
any of the money on an automobile. Dur- 
ing his life he had a dread of autos. Is 
that any excuse for depriving his heirs of 
any pleasure they might derive from one? 

Only recently a well-known man, ex- 
tremely wealthy, went to a New York 
trust company to arrange a will. He 
wanted his son to have a stated allow- 
ance until his twenty-fourth year, and to 
leave him absolutely without income from 
his twenty-fourth to his thirty-fifth year. 
The trust company hesitated and pointed 
out that the experiment was as dangerous 
as it was radical. The father was obdu- 
rate, saying, “The boy is in college; he has 
been wild. Leaving him for ten years 
without any income will show what kind 
of stuff there is in him.” 

Could you imagine any bank or trust 
company, experienced in such things, allow- 
ing the following clause to be in a will? 
This went through several courts: “To my 
grand-daughter I give and bequeath the 
sum of five thousand dollars absolutely 
and direct the sum of fifty dollars each 
month to be paid her until she shall in 
this way receive five thousand dollars.” 
Now the thing to figure out is—did he 
want her to have just five thousand dollars, 
or that sum and fifty dollars a month 
until she had been paid another like sum? 
The lower court said she was entitled only 
to the first amount, but the higher court 
ruled that she was to get both sums. 
Quite simple. 


He Needed Twin Insurance 


if ERE is one for Sam Lloyd. The follow- 

ing is an actual extract from the will 
of an immensely wealthy manufacturer who 
died about one month before the stork was 
due at his home. His will stated that if the 
expected child was a boy it should inherit 
all the estate save the sum set aside for 


| the wife; if it was a girl she was to get one- 


half the estate and the balance to be di- 
vided among relatives. The mother gave 
birth to twins. Here was a puzzle. Any- 
body liking to figure it out might take 
a day off. Oh, yes, it may be well to add 
that the twins consisted of—a boy and a 
girl. 

The will of one young man contained 
several unique provisions. Quite a sum 
was left to the public library; another 
bequest provided for the upkeep of a park, 
and his executors were requested to have 
erected a “Mausoleum over his grave sur- 
mounted by a life-size marble statue of un- 
surpassed beauty and grace of a nude or 
semi-nude young woman.” Oh, keep your 
shirt on, Prude; he also specified that his 
body be turned over to the medical de- 
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partment of a university for scientific 
purposes. 

An eccentric spinster—according to the 
tabloids all spinsters are eccentric—left ten 
thousand dollars for the care of eight cats, 
no more, no less. Inasmuch as no pro- 
vision was made for any increase or de- 
crease of feline population, the courts were 
asked to interpret the document after two 
cats had lost their aggregate of eighteen 
lives and six kittens had been added to the 
family. 

Premature burial worries a lot of folks, 
One man so dreaded this that he used 
only half a page in disposing of a large 
estate and three pages giving minute diree- 
tions to his executors and heirs on how 
to take care of his body, see that the vault 
alarms were in working order and watch- 
men on duty day and night, etc. Then 
he promptly hid the will where it was 
found four weeks after he had been buried, 


Pauperism Run Rampant 


NE little Mexican village had a squab- 

ble that threatened to assume the pro- 
portions of ariot. All because a beggar died. 
His clothing and his wretched shack were 
found to be hiding places of thousands of 
dollars in gold and bills. A will was found 
directing the money to be given to “the 
poorest person in the city.” Never before 
had the authorities realized the extent of 
pauperism in their town; everybody was 
ready to acknowledge himself eligible. 
The courts, unable to decide the question, 
awarded the money to the city. 

Humor, intentional or otherwise, often 
creeps into wills. One man left his son 
“five dollars and the whole world to make 
a living in.” Not long ago a New York 
man found himself cut off in his wife’s will 
because he had failed to clean up some 
rubbish in the yard. In the document she 
expressly gave her reason for the action. 
A Kentuckian left his wife one dollar to 
buy a handkerchief with which to dry her 
tears at his death. They had been sep- 
arated for some years. One New Eng- 
lander, fearing to cut his wife out of the 
will altogether, left her just one cent. 
Here’s hoping she spent it in erecting a 
suitable tombstone. 

It took years to arrive at a settlement 
of the estate of a German living in a city 
noted for its good beer. He was accus- 
tomed to convivial gatherings with friends, 
and he desired that after his death these 
dinners with their liquors should not die 
out. In his last testament he provided 
quite a sum for these affairs; this was 
before the country went dry (?) and Mr. 
Volstead “did his stuff.” Endless litigation 
ensued, and it was years before the courts 
finished with the estate’s division among 
the heirs. 


“The Petticoat Will” 


N AGED eccentric, previously known as 
just an “old bum,” lay down in the 
charity ward of a hospital. For years he had 
been a town character, living in squalid sur- 
roundings, pitied by many and aided by 
some. Very few knew before his death 
that he was worth a half million in stocks, 
bonds and property. This huge estate was 
left in a will to two attorneys and seve 
institutions. On his death-bed he e% 
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perienced a change of heart and wished to 
make a new will. The nurses realized 
there was no time to get paper and ink, so 
his dying wishes were inscribed on the 
hem of a nurse’s white skirt. All his vast 
fortune was to go to a great grand-niece. 
“The petticoat will,” as it was termed, was 
bitterly fought in court, but the girl won 
out. 
Patrimonies of Cats and Dogs 


N A great number of freak cases, ani- 

mals and birds are the recipients of 
legacies. This may be all right in many 
cases, but think of the tragedy connected 
with this case: “A woman left twenty- 
five thousand dollars for the care and up- 
keep of her pet parrot. She wished her 
aged and destitute parents to act as execu- 
tors; not one penny of the money was to 
be used for anything except the parrot’s 
requirements.” 

Another lady left five thousand dollars 
in the care of a friend, acting as execu- 
tor, and the interest on the money was 
for the upkeep of her dog. Nothing was 
said about the disposal of the estate should 
the dog die, and since Fido was eventually 
called to his dog heaven the lady decided 
the money was hers. A contest ensued, 
however. Another lady had a son of the 
dog and claimed the interest on the money 
as being properly the dog’s since he was 
a lineal heir in exactly the same status 
as if it were human beings. Two courts 
argued the matter and finally decided 
against the dog. 

The man who makes his will through 
a bank or trust company may face eternity 
with no regrets for his action. Just as 
surely, just as immutably as the sun rises 
and sets, the terms of that will must be 
carried out. 


English Check Tax 





ABTBONG demand has arisen in England 


for the abolition of the tax on cheques. 
Every cheque is required to carry a four- 
cent tax, which effectually prevents bank 
depositors from using cheques for small 
amounts. 

If anyone in Britain wishes to send fifty 
cents, for instance, the tax amounts to 8 
per cent. Usually, such small payments 
are made by postal order, at a cost of 6 
per cent. This is a heavy tribute levied 
on small payments. 

Recently, a British bank, the Midland, 
made a daring attempt to enable its de- 
positors to escape this tax. It issued re- 
ceipts for sums less than $10. These re- 
celpts were nicknamed “chequelets” and 
they were very popular for a few weeks. 
Then the Government issued an _ edict 
against them. 

There was a test case in the courts and 
the Government won. “These chequelets,” 
said Mr. Churchill, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, “would cost the Government 
$2,500,000 a year. They must be stopped.” 

Probably two-thirds of the British peo- 
ple make little or no use of cheques, partly 
because of this four-cent tax. 

It seems evident that the use of cheques 
should be encouraged, not taxed. Cheques 
have been in use in England ever since 
1675. They have now become universal in 
all civilized countries, 
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O Has the Authority 


to Waste Money in 
Your Business ? 


WHY Allow this Waste 
when You Can Get 
Hauserman Movable 
Partitions? 


VOID the muss, fuss and loss 
of “permanent” partitions 
that must be“moved” with crows 
bars. The rich paneled beauty 
of Haucerman Partitions is 
worthy of your business and 
your business is worthy of the 
livable atmosphere they create. 


Send for complete story 
THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO. 


Largest Steel Partition Manufacturer 
6811 Grant Ave., Cieveland, Ohio 
Sales Engineering and Erection Service at 
Branches in Twelve Principal Cities 
“Organized For Service Nationally” 


HAUSERMAN | 


MOVABLE STEEL PARTITIONS 


When writing to THe E,. F. Havserman Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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F A BUSINESS increases at a rate that is 

positively phenomenal it is usually be- 
cause its product is far superior to the 
general average. 


When a CITY increases its population at a 
phenomenal rate—without the aid of boom 
conditions—it is because of a superiority of 
the “products” it deals in—living and indus- 
trial advantages. 


In 1882 Roanoke, Va., had a population 
of only 400. 


Two year later this had increased to 5000. 
In six more years it had become 16,000. 


In 1927 Roanoke has a community popu- 
lation of 80,000. 


If you contemplate a new factory or a 
new distribution plant—find out WHY 
Roanoke has grown so rapidly. 


Find out why the largest plant of its kind in the 
world—making a product that can be manufactured 
almost anywhere—selected Roanoke. 


Write on your business stationery for the 
“Roanoke Brief.”’ 


It will give you some data on labor costs, power 
costs, transportation facilities, mearness to rich 
markets, etc., that may be a revelation to you. 


At least, investigate. When a city has shown such 
aremarkable growth as Roanoke, your data file will 
be incomplete unless it contains the information set 
forth in the “Roanoke Brief.” 


Write Chamber of Commerce 


207 Jerrerson STREET 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


Plan Your Next Motor Trip 
through this Wonderful Section 


The Roanoke section offers more 
varied scenery to the mile than any other 
section of the country. Cloudland effects, 
beautiful valleys, rich farms and or- 
chards, mountain torrents, broad rivers, 
wonderful caverns, all meet your view. 
You'll be entertained royally at the excel. 
lent hotels in this region. 


We've planned a delightful route for 
you in the booklet “The Log of the 
Motorist Through the Valley of Virginia 
and the Shenandoah.”” Write for it today. 


Cuameer or Commence 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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are rapidly changing. Fundamental 
things are happening, over which we 
have no control. 

The manufactured output per man, per 
hour, has greatly increased since 1920, 
thereby increased production has been 
brought about through better worker-train- 
ing, better organization, and improved ma- 
chinery. Total value of manufactured 
products has increased with little or no in- 
crease in plant, plant equipment or num- 
ber employed. Or the same output, with 
fewer workmen, less plant, and less plant 
equipment. This has been done at a time 
when, due to the war, we had more plant 
and plant equipment than we needed for 
normal demands. 

Consolidation is going on at a rapid rate. 
This may be wise or otherwise. But it is 
going on. In the process, plants are aban- 
doned and industries lost to their old com- 
munities without a corresponding gain to 
other communities. 

Large industries are becoming more and 
more self-sufficient, and thus killing off the 
small concerns that supplied them with 
parts. 


2 es CONDITIONS of industrial life 


The Interest in Industries 

UT OF this great industrial change 

comes the acute interest in industrial 
development, fed by extraordinary public- 
ity, and an awakened interest in increased 
| volume of trade. The important thing for 
|each community is to analyze its own con- 
dition, adjust itself to this unusual public 
interest and fundamental, industrial change, 
|so far as it applies to itself, and adopt such 
/measures as will preserve what it has, and 
/add what it can that is sound economically. 

The present movement is primarily car- 
ried on with three outstanding instruments; 
namely, community advertising, industrial 
surveys, and industrial bureaus. 

Donald Jones, in an article in “Advertis- 
ing and Selling,” May 4, 1927, gives a tabu- 
lation of the appropriation for community 
advertising by some 30 cities of the United 
States. This is the partial list: 





Atlanta, $1,000,000, a three-year program. 
St. Louis, $1,000,000. 
Kansas City, $800,000, a five-year program. 
Detroit, $500,000, a three-year program. 
San Francisco, $400,000, a one-year program. 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, $300,000, a three-year 
program, 
Chattanooga, $250,000, a five-year program. 
Orlando, $130,000, a one-year program. 
Lakeland, $116,000, a one-year program. 
Miami, $100,000, a one-year program. 


| 
| 


It is estimated that United States cities 
spend at least $7,000,000 to $8,000,000 an- 
nually for such community advertising, and 
vast sums in addition are spent by city and 
state governments and by railroads and 
other utilities. Besides, there is the New 
England Council, the Missouri Association, 
Believers in Jacksonville, California, Inc., 
and many other regional organizations ac- 
itive with advertising funds to defend what 
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As the City Grows Industrially 


By Roitanp B. Woopwarpb 
General Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y. 


they have industrially and get what they 
can from others. 

In addition to community advertising on 
a grand scale, cities of the United States 
are spending large sums on “Surveys,” for 
the purpose of analyzing their advantages 
as against competing cities, to learn what 
class of industries they should seek to ob- 
tain, data and arguments with which to in- 
duce industries to locate within their bor- 
ders, and by the same token to prove to 
their own weak sister industries that for 
location they are best off where they are, 
In fact, community advertising is a com- 
paratively small part of the great commu- 
nity contest for industries, pay-rolls and 
population. 


What Is the Best Benefit? 


T IS not a question as to whether the 

cities get returns for their money and ef- 
fort, but whether the same money and ef- 
fort otherwise directed would not give bet- 
ter results. Because moneys spent for 
any civic betterment, backed by enthu- 
siasm, cannot help but benefit, the ques- 
tion always is whether the benefits are 
adequate. 

I have found it difficult to get any rea- 
sonable reports on the tangible results ob- 
tained from the establishment of large- 
scale industrial bureaus, surveys and com- 
munity advertising. The answers are vague, 
expensive, large, full of enthusiasm gener- 
ally, but not with facts. I know that At 
lanta, Ga., after having, with a $250,000 
fund, stirred its citizens with civic pride 
and changed the tone of the community 
from one of lethargy to a spirit of burning 
enthusiasm, and having attracted to Atlanta, 
thereby, important distributing fgencies 
and some industries, and having at the 
same time somewhat increased pay-rolls 
and population, has made a second appro- 
priation of $1,000,000. I know that St. 
Louis profited by her national advertising 
and also by labor disputes and industrial 
conditions in New England, added to her 
industries, added to her pay-rolls, and IJ 
hear that her industries have not only im 
creased in numbers but have expanded. 

I know that Baltimore, under splendid 
organization and leadership, has raised 
sums of money and has invested them 
pretty wisely, bringing new industries to 
ihe city, assisting old industries needing ad- 
vice or assistance. The name of Baltimore 
is not on the list of national advertisers, 
but it has had its survey, and its two bu- 
reaus—one the Chamber’s, designed to in- 
form and give counsel and advice, the other 
to assist promising industries financially— 
have done and are doing an excellent bit 
of work. 

I know that Buffalo, which is not a na 
tional advertiser and has made no city-wide 
survey, has been getting, through its indus- 
trial bureau and its sound transportation 
advantages, at least its fair share of new 
industries. 

Detroit has advertised and has raised @ 
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new and larger fund for advertising pur- 
poses, vut I find myself unable to judge to 
what extent national advertising aided 
Detroit. 

Some smaller cities having jazzed their 
business men to peaks of enthusiasm for 
new industries, having raised large funds 
for new industries and having gone after 
adjacent industries regardless of the sort of 
locality the industries needed, if they would 
survive, are seemingly in a worse state than 
they were before. 

Here is a statement given to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States by 
the city of Lincoln, Nebr. (50,000 popu- 
lation) : 

“Our people have wasted between two 
and three million dollars in bonuses, and it 
is a sad commentary to record that not a 
single industry bonused in any way, either 
by the donatien of free sites, tax exemp- 
tion, selling of stock, or otherwise, is in 
existence here today. Everyone of them 
failed. We not only lost our money, but a 
much worse result was the black eye that 
it gave the city for its commercial failures 
and the adverse effect upon the people of 
the city in the consideration of subsequent 
new projects. Their minds always went 
back immediately to the failure of this or 
that plant, and if any one thing has re- 
tarded the industrial development of Lin- 
coln and other localities who have had the 
same sad experience, it is directly charge- 
able to their activities in favor of the bonus 
proposition.” 

One of the troubles of a city of the size 
of Lincoln, not located in an industrial re- 
gion, is that it is too likely to offer its op- 
portunities and give its assistance to mem- 
bers of what seems to be a ring of indus- 
tries whose officials, at least, eke out a liv- 
ing by moving from city to city, accepting 
$50,000 here and $20,000 there, remaining 
in one location only so long as the money 
lasts, and then moving on to the next city, 
with “inducements” to offer industries will- 
ing to leave another city and locate in the 
present small but future industrial metrop- 
olis. There seems to be a “sucker” city 
born every day. 


What Constitutes an “Industry”? 


OT ALL the claims made by cities, of 

new industries they have obtained, 
convince one who analyzes them. I got deep 
enough into one list to learn to my aston- 
ishment that the starting of new barber 
shops and stores of like size were included, 
side by side, with more or less legitimate 
industrial enterprises. Perhaps a barber 
shop is an industry, but it is not dreamed 
of as such by those putting up the money 
to make the city larger and better, to bring 
in population, to add pay-rolls. 

I believe the New Industries Bureau has 
been an asset to every city which has or- 
ganized and conducted one on a business 
basis, It does bring new industries and, 
incidentally, it does stimulate, as a by-prod- 
uct, the industries already established. 
Whether it makes a survey or not, it in- 
duces every citizen to take a more intelli- 


gent view of his city’s advantages. He | 


gets new pride in his town, and knows bet- 
ter why he should be proud of it. It 
freshens a city; it renews its youth; it 
Sives it vigor, ambition and “go.” 
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one of our oldest customers 
“The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad’ 
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Saves 


$42,000 


a month 


in posting their 

Register and"Index 

of Miscellaneous 
Bills Payable 





Write for folder giving more 
detailed information about 
this installation 
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Always on the lookout for new ideas, this 
pioneer among American railways was one of the 
earliest in recognizing the labor-saving advan- 
tages of Brooks Voeslenen 


In the picture above you see these portable, 
loose-leaf, visibly indexed units in use in the 
ofice of the Auditor of Disbursements, Mr. 
G. H. Pryor. The saving effected (see paragraph 
at left) is in part due to the speed of entry—over 
a thousand postings having been made by a 
single clerk in one day, although each posting 
involves nine entries or operations. 


In these record books every one of the over- 
lapping record sheets is visibly indexed and can 
be instantly located. This fact, combined with 
the convenience of portability, has led to the 
adoption of Brooks Vissealianm by a very large 


number of nationally known concerns. 


Let our representative demonstrate in fifteen 
minutes—in your own office—at your convenience. 


THE BROOKS COMPANY 


1235 SUPERIOR AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Offices in 67 Cities 
Distributors for Canada: Copeland-Chatterson Ltd., Toronto 


BROOKS 
SUALIZERS 


TRADE MARK 


FOR ACTIVE BUSINESS RECORDS 


Copyright 1927 The Brooks Co., Cleveland 


When writing to Tue Brooxs Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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HE STOCK ticker 

I has a fatal hold on 

the imagination of 
business men. Irrespective of soothing 
comment concerning “corrective reactions,” 
men of commerce are less likely to be 
jubilant when the ticker is droning out net 
losses than when recording advances. 

Seasoned observers have come to have 
unshaken respect for the candor of the 
ticker. When there is a disparity between 
the optimistic public statements of finan- 
ciers and the testimony of the mechanical 
ticker, many are inclined to believe the 
latter. Apart from manipulation intended 
to deceive the superficial tape reader, there 
is a note of reality in the net effect of con- 
fidential orders to their brokers of a nation 
of buyers and sellers. 

“Tf the happenings of the exchanges af- 
fected only the speculators themselves,” ob- 
served Albert W. Atwood, in meditating on 
this subject, “they would deserve little con- 
sideration. Whether these markets act as 
barometers because of the superiority of 
the speculative vision in anticipating fu- 
ture conditions or because of the hypnotic, 
psychological influence of the stock market 
upon industry in general, it is hard to say. 
Probably the former is nearer to truth, be- 
cause the collective opinion of minds trained 
to correlate economic phenomena is excep- 
tionally acute and well informed.” 


THE years of Coolidge ‘prosperity have 
constituted a period of adversity for the 
forecasting agencies, which have had a sub- 
normal batting average. Stabilized pros- 
perity brought new elements into the sit- 
uation which the soothsayers did not ade- 
quately weigh. Even the imperfect ticker 
has been a more trustworthy guide. 

The general upward trend of security 
prices during the last five years has been 
essentially accurate. However, intermedi- 
ate movements have been somewhat mis- 
leading. The panicky setback in prices in 
February and March, 1926, was a break- 
down in speculation rather than a forecast 
of future business conditions. In spite of 
a short term spring recession, business vol- 
ume and business profits in 1926 actually 
set new high records. Before the end of the 
year industrial stock prices equalled the 
mid-winter peak and railroad shares ex- 
ceeded it. 

The recent mid-autumn decline of the 
average of seventy representative industrial 
shares has, up to this writing, proceeded 
with more orderliness to the extent of a 
little more than half as many points as in 
March, 1926. In March, 1926, the aver- 
age price of thirty railroad shares declined 
only half as much as industrials, whereas 
in the recent break rails toppled a shade 
more than industrials and therefore ex- 
ceeded their downward movement in 
March of last year. On the other hand, 
the average price of railroad stocks is still 
about 2714 points above the 1926 low 
level. The mean price of seventy indus- 
trials after the recent setback was also 
about 27% points above the 1926 trough. 
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What the World of Finance Talks Of 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


The rail averages reached the post-war 
peak about October 1 last and by the end 
of the month had receded to the level at- 
tained last May, offsetting the subsequent 
advances. On the other hand, at the end 
of October, industrial prices were seven 
points above the May (1927) averages and 
stood precisely where they had been early 
in August. Even after the October reac- 
tion, the average price of industrial stocks 
stood 15 points higher than at the peak in 
any previous year, and rails about thir- 
teen points higher. The average price of 
railroad stocks was still 100 per cent above 
the 1922 low level, and that of industrials 
133 per cent above the 1922 minimum. 

These statistical symbols help to give a 
better perspective concerning the recent re- 
action. Any substantial shakeout seems 
devastating to the last layer of margin trad- 
ers who accepted still higher prices as nor- 
mal, and yet in fact the recent reaction up 
to this writing has only blown away su- 
perficial fluff from the price structure. 
Thus far, there has been no evidence that 
the decline has been any more than an in- 
termediate corrective movement—a tempo- 
rary breakdown of the speculative mechan- 
ism. It need not be interpreted as a fore- 
hoding of evil in the realm of commerce. 

As a matter of fact, under the stimulus 
of easy money, speculators had tried dur- 
ing most of the year to divorce specula- 
tion from business. Every competent ob- 
server recognized that there was no logical 
relation between the extravagant bidding 
up of stock prices and current business 
profits. Traders were buying stocks irre- 
spective of intrinsic value merely because 
they hoped that other speculators would 
take them from their hands at still higher 
prices. Eventually skepticism developed, 
and the pyramiding of prices suddenly 
ceased. Then there was a rush to get out. 

In spite of spotty trade conditions, many 
observers believe that aggregate business 
profits for the whole of 1927 will compare 
favorably with every year except 1926. 
Some careful statisticians estimate that they 
will fall about one-seventh below the rec- 
ord 1926 figure. The publication of dis- 
appointing third-quarter earnings for some 
industries synchronized with the liquidat- 
ing movement in the stock market. 

Mid-autumn is frequently a seasonable 
period for reactions, for at that time busi- 
ness expands and tends to draw funds from 
speculative channels. 

During the fall, manufacturing industries 
have been operating at computed normal, 
which is satisfactory except when compared 
with last year’s supernormal activity. 


HOSE who lament the unfavorable 

comparisons with a year ago ascribe the 
recession primarily to the weather man and 
to Henry Ford. Astronomically, the coun- 
try has been confronted with a cool, rainy 
summer and a dry, mild autumn. The ab- 
sence of the Ford Motor Company from 
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competition — since 
early summer makes an 
appreciable difference in 
the total volume of business done, partic- 
ularly since perhaps 500,000 individuals 
have been deferring purchases until such 
time as the sage of Dearborn returns to 
mass production. Until recent years, the 
Ford Motor Company constituted one-half 
the automobile industry. 

It is my own belief that Ford will never 
come back to the extent of becoming once 
more 50 per cent of the entire industry. 
In the future, Mr. Ford will face stiffer 
and more resourceful competition in the 
low-priced field than in the past. If Mr. 
Ford’s, new model comes up to expecta- 
tions, it will unquestionably sell in enor- 
mous volume at home and abroad, but at 
best he seems destined in the future to be 
a minority factor in the industry. 

General Motors alene produces more 
than one car out of three at present, and, 
in spite of the public statements concern- 
ing friendship and admiration for Mr. Ford, 
it has no intention of voluntarily abdicat- 
ing its new position. At a recent dinner 
of the American Statistical Association, one 
weigher of probabilities bet even money 
that the Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors Corporation would sell at least 75 
per cent as many units in 1928 as in 1927. 


active 


BVIOUSLY, America is a land of 

hyperbole. Visitors have the tallest 
buildings in the world, the richest corpo- 
rations, the longest subways, and countless 
other maxima flaunted at them. Julius 
Hirsch, of Berlin, former Minister of In- 
dustry, has been observing conditions in 
this country. Not wishing his country to 
be completely eclipsed, he asserted in an 
address that the German inflation, culmi- 
nating in 1923, represented the biggest in- 
flation in the history of the world. 


FE W. KEMMERER, of Princeton Uni- 
4+ versity, who has been aptly de- 
scribed as the world’s most eminent mone- 
tary pathologist, recently returned from 
South America. He has placed the cur- 
rency systems of more than a dozen coun- 
tries on a sound basis. Weaker countries 
are coming to recognize that only two steps 
are needed to emerge from financial chaos: 
first, get a gold supply, and then retain 
Professor Kemmerer to explain how to 
use it. 

Incidentally, Dr. Kemmerer does not 
share the widespread uncertainty as to the 
future of the world’s gold supply. He 
frankly says that he does not feel that it 
is at all probable that there will be any 
stoppage in the present rate of increase im 
gold production. New and more intensive 
methods are extracting precious metals 
from cavities that heretofore were deemed 
inaccessible. 

Dr. Kemmerer illustrated his optimism 
with the story of his observations Mm 
South Africa. 

The currency doctor saw a wagon, laden 
with ostrich eggs, draw up. One egg slipped 
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Average production of New Eng- | 
land operatives in 3 industries 
ver 4-yr. period. 
Kevehdgs production of workers 
in 3 Richmond industries—iron, 


paper and tobacco. 


ee . J 


Another Great Industry tor America’s 


Valley of 


Fifty years ago the man who wanted to manu- 
facture cotton socks or cane-bottom chairs 
started his factory wherever he happened to 
live. The boundless wealth of this new land 
left industry few problems to solve. Success 
was dependent only on individual initiative and 
ability. 

In the old world centuries of competition had 
developed natural industrial areas, with sharply 
defined boundaries. The most famous of these 
was the RUHR BASIN, where Germany’s 
admitted industrial supremacy had reached its 
finest expression. 

Competition is concentrating American in- 
dustry into the areas best adapted to its success. 
Proper location is recognized as a matter of vital 
importance. It is significant that the two larg- 
est industrial plants located in this country 
during 1927 came to the James River Basin, 
oR by nature to become AMERICA’S 

VALLEY OF THE RUHR. These industries 


the Ruhr 


were the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
and the Du Pont Rayon Company. 


The two fundamentals to be considered in 
plant location are economy of production and 
distribution. The most careful surveys are 
convincing engineers of the great corporations 
that Richmond has the finest combination of 
low production cost and low distribution cost 
to be found on this continent. 


The report made for the Du Pont Company 
reduced to dollars the cost of operation here in 
comparison with competitive cities. We will 
gladly make such a study of your problem, 
without obligating you in any way, and with the 
pledge that your inquiry will be held in the 
strictest confidence. 

Write to 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Box 100 Richmond, Va 


RICHMOND 


VIRGINIA 


“AS FAR SOUTH AS YOU NEED COME FOR LABOR AND SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTION; AS FAR SOUTH 
AS YOU CAN COME FOR QUICK TRANSPORTATION NORTH BY RAIL AND WATER” 








When writing to Ricumonp Cuameer or Commence please mention Nation's Business 
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off the wagon and rolled into a farmyard, 

A rooster perceived it and tried to roll it 
over, amazed at its magnitude. He crowed 
and called all his hens together. “Ladies,” 
he said, “I don’t wish to reflect on you jn 
any way, but this shows what can be 
done.” 





Monthly Publications 


of Interest to Investors 


OLD, I am told, works magic in luring 

even multimillionaires to directors’ 
meetings. Contrary to the popular notioy 
that the twenty-dollar gold pieces repre. 
sent only nominal fees, they play a large 
part in assuring a full attendance at co 
ration meetings. It is now fashionable to 
provide fees for every member, and to dj- 
vide the unclaimed fees of absentees among 
those who are present. 

The explanation of the lure of gold pieces 
for the payers of high surtaxes is that they 
devote the fees to a special purpose. Some 
give them to their children or grandchil- 
dren, and others devote them to their pet 
charities. And in the aggregate directors’ 
fees constitute more than mere small 
change. One retired financier told me that 
as director of forty corporations he col- 
lected $60,000 in directors’ fees, and the 
fund, the interest on which has been rein- 
vested over a period of years, now amounts 
to $100,000. This banker created a fund 
out of directors’ fees for his children. 


A’ A PART of our regular service to stock and 
bond buyers, we issue monthly three pub- 
lications containing current information of 
interest to investors. 


INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS Ist day of month 
INVESTMENT REVIEW 15th day of month 
GREEN Book oF SECURITIES 2oth day of month 


If you will send this advertisement to any 
of our offices, checking the issues you desire, 


we shall be glad to send you sample copies 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBrisHep 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND ODERN a 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND,ME. PITTSBURGH \ RN merchandising ideas, applied 
+ to banking, have revolutionized the 


profession. 

When Frank A. Vanderlip first went to 
the National City Bank in 1901, he dis- 
ww ewww eww cee ewww een ewe e nee - eee www ewww cece cccccceecee--+ |f | covered that the bank had never sent out 
|a letter to a stranger soliciting an account. 
Moreover, the bank, in common with 
others, had no new business department. 
In those modest times, banks acted on the 
theory that if any one had funds to de 
posit he would seek out an institution. 

At present, bank success depends largely 
on salesmanship. New York banks are es- 
pecially aggressive in seeking new business, 
through solicitors, direct mail, and periodi- 
cal advertising. As a result, a much larger 
proportion of the people’s funds than ever 
before in history now reposes in the banks. 
Institutions with state or national charters 
are at present competing more effectively 
than ever before with the stockings and 
mattresses of economically illiterate persons 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 
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Detroit Bound as repositories of funds. More intensive 
9 banking is one of the contributing causes 
7 ou II A | wa ¥ S H CaP | of the current marked credit ease. 
. 
**Rooms Are Larger at | JN SPITE of the political prejudice 


against branch banking, chain banks 
continue to develop with great rapidity. 
Congress sought to settle the issue in the 


the Detroit-Leland’”’ 


When a new contribution appears to 





add comfort and vivacity, you hear of last session by a compromise, permitting 
it in the smoking rooms of crack trains, the national banks to open branches with- 
in the salons of ocean greyhounds, and in their own county in places where state 


in the lounges of great hotels. 


ARIZONA LD MEXICO So, today, you hear—“Rooms are 


banks are permitted to do so. Even be 
larger at the new Detroit-Leland— fore this permissive legislation was passed, 
airier, more luxurious, and cuisine and national banks found indirect ways of ac- 
service transcends perfection.” quiring branches. And, even now, certain 

This is Arizona’s real “oasis”. Lots of clean sport and aggressive banking groups are tending t@ 
entertainment here! Hotels. .cafes. .hunting and fishing | a oe ae ee IFN break through the restraints of the McFad- 
ee ggg Pe Mgr Spe border never | plein sellin icacae aan ach gst — den Act by forming holding cone 
Enjoy a good time in Nogales! You'll find climate, ’ q which can effect virtual mergers over wider 
scenery, and a mighty good place to live. | DETROIT-LELAND HOTEL areas than the law contemplated. 
NOGALES WONDERLAND CLUB, Inc., a ge Bagley at Cass, Detroit, Michigan Thus economics and polities oon 

Please send me free booklet (108! | WM. J. CHITTENDEN, JR., Manager | play tug of war. In England an 
a Direction Continental-Leland Corporation | Canada, where banks have been without 
2G SE a 


less 


Transfer at Tucson and take in the fun at Nogales 
than 2 hours, over fine high way or bySouthernPacificR.R 


Accommodations for 1200 
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such political interference, a_ relatively 
small group of chains have dominated the 
banking of each country. In England six 

t banks carry on the financial opera- 
tions of the public, compared with some 
98,000 in this country. 

In New York City, between 1889 and 
1926, the number of independent banks 
rose only from 142 to 143, but meantime 
57 of these banks opened 400 branches. 


ESLEY CLAIRE MITCHELL, the 

economist and father of the business 
eyele theory, remarks that the assertion 
that the business cycle has been abolished 
is premature. 

In his new book, “Business Cycles,” pre- 
pared under the auspices of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Dr. Mitchell 
describes business cycles as a “species of 
fluctuations in the activities of organized 
communities. The adjective ‘business’ re- 
stricts the concept to fluctuations in ac- 
tivities which are systematically conducted 
on a commercial basis. The noun ‘cycles’ 
bars out fluctuations which do not recur 
with a measure of regularity.” 

Although conceding that some types of 
fluctuations in business are irregular, Dr. 
Mitchell adds: 

“But there are many (statistical) series 
of which this cannot be said. When 
charted, the fluctuations of pig-iron produc- 
tion, unemployment percentages, bank 
clearings, and building permits, to cite but 
a few examples, prove to be decidedly less 
irregular than the fluctuations of a weather 
chart, a chart of net gold shipments, or of 
potato crops. In no case are the fluctua- 
tions highly regular; but in many cases 
they are far from haphazard, despite the 
inability of statistics to free what they call 
‘eyelical’ changes from what they call ‘ir- 
regular’ perturbations. Further, the cycli- 
eal-irregular fluctuations of the series 
which individually show semblance of regu- 
larity are found to have tolerably regular 
relations with one another in respect to 
time, duration, and amplitude of move- 
ment—relations many of which have been 
suggested by economic theory. Finally, in 
timing and direction these intercorrelated 
fluctuations agree closely with the evidence 
given by business annals concerning a long- 
continued recurrence of prosperity, reces- 
sion, depression and revival.” 


ETTER banking and improved methods 

for collecting and disseminating eco- 
nomic statistics contribute to better busi- 
hess judgment in the United States. 
Dr. Mitchell supports the assertion of Clar- 
ence Woolley, president of the American 
Radiator Company, Mr. Vanderlip, and 
others to the effect that there is a growing 
economic culture in the United States. Dr. 
Mitchell, contrary to the assertions of his 
superficial critics, does not Jook upon busi- 
ness Men as automatons who are helplessly 
Swayed by external economie forces over 
which they have no control. 
Professor Mitchell does not accept the 
view that the world in this post-war pe- 
riod necessarily faces a prolonged era of 
declining commodity prices. He looks upon 
the slowly improving intelligence of man- 
ind” as an offsetting factor, saying: 

European business in the next few years 
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Equitable Foreign 
Banking Service 
The Equitable Trust Company 


of New York occupies an un- 
usual position in the field of 
foreign banking. With large 
branches in Paris and London 
and over 11,000 banking corre- 
spondents throughout the world 
it offers facilities which are a 
distinct asset to firms doing a 
foreign business. 


An Account 
in London or Paris 


Merchants can save interest, 
provide funds for the conven- 
ient payment of their European 
bills and establish a valuable 
European credit reference by 
opening an account in our Lon- 
don or Paris Offices. 


Foreign Credit 
Information 


We furnish our customers with 
up-to-date credit information 
regarding individuals, firms, or 
corporations throughout the 
world. 

Cables 
Cables are sent and received by 
us during business hours at the 
rate of one a minute. We have 
arranged many special codes 
for our customers, saving them 
time and money and assuring 
absolute privacy in transac- 
tions. 

Loans 
Our service includes the han- 
dling of loans arising out of the 
importation or exportation ot 
commodities by our customers. 


Import Letters of Credit 


We issue Import Letters of 
Credit on all parts of the world 
either in dollars or in the cur- 
rency prevailing in the port of 
shipment. Highly trained men 
are employed to aid importers 
and facilitate the handling of 
their merchandise. 


Foreign Exchange Trading 
The Equitable is a leading bank 
in foreign exchange transac- 
tions, buying and selling cable 
transfers, buying sight and 
time documentary bills in for- 
eign currencies and making 
contracts for purchase and sale 
of foreign exchange payable at 
future dates. Expert advice 
is given customers in covering 
their requirements. 


Exchange 


Checks and drafts may be ob- 
tained from us, issued on all 
parts of the world, payable in 
dollars or in foreign currencies. 
Mail transfers of foreign pay- 
ments are also arranged. 


E. T. C. Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 
E. T. C. Credits are cashable 
all over the world. They are 
safe, convenient and economi- 


cal. Inquire at any Equitable 
Office. 











“More 


business 
1S coming to me— 


since I have been using your 
commercial letters of credit,” 
said a customer. 


“These credits facilitate 
transactions with foreign mer- 
chants and manufacturers, 
helping me to obtain the ac- 
ceptance of advance orders by 
automatically assuring the for- 
eign merchants of payment 
when the merchandise is 
shipped.” 


If you are interested in 
Equitable Foreign Banking 
Service, read the column at 
the left, then send for our 
booklet, “4 Guide to Equitable 
Foreign Banking Service.” 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Pumapevpnia: Packard Building 
BaLtimMorE: Keyser Building, 

Calvert & Redwood Sts. 
Cuicaco: 105 South La Salle St. 
San Francisco: Financial Center Bldg. 
ATLANTA: Healey Building 


LONDON -: PARIS + MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $500,000 ,000 


© E.T. C.of N.Y.,1927 
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When writing to THe Equitsste Trust Company or New York please mention Nation’s Business 
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“For good advice 
—quickly” 


AN INVESTOR finds himself with idle funds. He calls the 
nearest National City Company office and at once gets the 
benefit of world-wide information and a list of sound bonds 
suitable to his needs. He also gets the advice of experienced 
bond men competent to discuss with him any investment 
problem. This investment experience and service is only as 





far away as your telephone. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES - INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES - INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 














Effective Advertising 


“TN comparison with the rest of our advertising schedule for the 

industrial market, Nation’s Business surpasses all other publi- 
cations for effectiveness,” writes J. G. Mayer, Advertising Manager 
of the Anchor Post Fence Company, New York. “The editorial 
content and general layout of your magazine is in our opinion the 
magnetic power which attracts the busy executive to delve within 
the covers of Nation’s Business.” 
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will be more likely to improve than go 
backwards. It is hard to believe that 
Europe will not succeed in emerging from 
the difficulties of the post-war period, | 
Monetary demands for gold may grow rap- 
idly. On pre-war reasoning, we would 
therefore be inclined to expect declining 
wholesale prices. Whether prices actually 
decline will depend upon what men do. J] 
have high hopes that world prices will not 
decline. I hope that the great commercial 
nations will by courage and initiative in- 
troduce such changes in human practices 
as will prevent forces which, if left to 
themselves, would bring price declines, 
from bringing such an eventuality. One 
who studies the history of civilized coun- 
tries in recent years must have come to 
feel that men are on the eve of taking a 
new attitude toward many issues which 
control their fate. 

“If there is anything fine about gold, 
it is not that it les outside of human dis- 
cretion as was previously assumed, but that 
it can be manipulated to bring about 
events that are desired. 

“I expect the continued exercise of hu- 
man ingenuity, the desire to experiment 
courageously and to keep a record as they 
go along and to devise innovations, pro- 
vided the world at large faces this issue in 
a scientific spirit, will enable men to control 
monetary policy in the public interest to 
achieve definitely recognized objects. Ac- 
cordingly, any expectations of future price 
trend, based on what has happened in the 
past, may result in mistaken forecasts.” 

The foregoing adds to the self-respect 
of business men as free agents—masters of 
their own fates—but it heightens the diffi- 
culties of the forecasting agencies, which 
undertake for $100 a year to unfold the 
secrets of the future. 


HE NEW fashion of starting invest- 

ment trusts in the United States will 
tend to transfer the allegiance of investors 
from the investment banking house to the 
investment trust. The merit of the switch 
will depend mainly on the character and 
integrity of the investment trust managers. 
Many comparatively inexperienced individ- 
uals are riding the new public hobby, and 
that leads me to wonder what the results 
will be when and if storms should develop 
in the financial markets. 

The general idea of investing through ex- 
perts is admirable, but the investment trust 
is not the only medium for doing this. 
Purchase of contracts in the great life im- 
surance companies offers opportunity to 
invest by proxy, getting the benefit of the 
services of the gifted investment specialists 
of the insurance companies. 

Comparatively little attention is given to 
annuities, which have many advantages 
over more widely exploited financial wares. 
The so-called retirement annuity gives 
business executives an opportunity to free 
themselves of all worry concerning their 
financial well-being during their old age. 
It makes their personal or family eco- 
nomic security entirely independent of the 
fate of their own business. It involves 4 
hedge against business failure. Jesse Liver- 
more, the far-famed speculator, who earlier 
in his career twice met drastic reverses, 18 
now protected against his own speculative 
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mistakes with a substantial annuity. The | 


annuity. contract, moreover, gives the spir- 
ited and independent hired man a means 
of pensioning himself instead of depending 
on the paternalism of his employer. 

One of the large and well-managed insur- 
ance companies, which deals in annuity 
contracts, allows 4.7 per cent interest on 
funds left to accumulate, which is a high 
return in the present money market. In- 
dividuals cannot independently obtain a 
larger return on their capital without in- 
eurring additional hazards. The appeal of 
the annuity is that it assures safety of 
principal, which the individual who invests 
on his own frequently fails to attain. 
Moreover, the annuity re-enforces the vague 
impulse to save by means of a contractual 
obligation to turn in thrift funds to the in- 
surance company periodically. It makes 
saving as automatic and inevitable as pay- 
ing rent. 

The annuity contract is a conservative 
backlog for the individual, who invests 
most of his surplus funds independently. 

Companies, specializing in annuities, will 
vary the contract to suit the need of indi- 
viduals. One company will start the re- 
tirement income to the annuitant at any 
time between the ages of 50 and 70. 


To make the proposition concrete, 1| 


asked one of the companies to present 
graphically how a retirement annuity plan 
would work out for a man thirty-one years 
of age. The specimen plan follows: 


The annuitant is now 31 years of age. 


If he continues his investment until he is 


55 years old. 
Which is 24 years. 


His Annucl Deposit will be $1,000.00* His | 


total payments will be $24,000.00. 


His Average Annual Refunds will be | 


$227.65. His total refunds will be $5,463.80. 
His Net Annual Investment will be 


NATION’S BUSINESS 








$772.35. His total net investment will be | 


$18,536.20. 
AT AGE FIFTY-FIVE 
Monthly Annually 
Life annuity guaranteed 
RP , «$211.20 $2,534.40 
Refund annuity guaran- 


teem for life*......... 188.60 2,263.20 | 
CASH AVAILABLE IF SURRENDERED 
aS ih Ui ccs clue $33,210.00 
Total refunds left to accumulate 
nn ee 10,244.25 
Total cash available............ $43,454.25 


He can terminate the agreement at any 
time for its cash value. 

He can elect to start his annuity at any 
age from 50 to 70. 

With a small additional annual deposit of 
$45.00, he can have the Disability Feature 
added, which will give him an income of 
$250.00 monthly, in the event of his becom- 
Ing disabled before the age of 60. This to 
continue until age 65, at which time the regu- 
lar annuity will begin. The company will 
waive all deposits from the time of disability. 


y T _ 
USINESS expects the 70th Congress to 
prove more of an irritant than a stim- 
ulant, and yet, apart from investigations 
ee 
+ Based on the 1927 dividend scale. 
fici © passes on after the annuity starts, his bene- 
teal’, will continue to receive the annuity until the 
ai return equals the accumulated value of the in- 


vestment. 

= ee Passes on before the ennuity starts, his bene- 
y recelv 2 2 — r « > re _ 

pea ol e the accumulated value of the in 














A Customer’s 
Problem— 


New Loan or 


New Capital? 





Cy of our commercial customers some 
time ago requested a loan much larger 
than any we had yet made that Company. 


A discussion brought out the fact that 
new capital rather than a loan, was advisable. 
Our officers suggested changes in capitaliza- 
tion and brought the corporation’s executives 
into touch with the Guaranty Company of 
New York, the ‘securities subsidiary of the 


Guaranty Trust Company. 


Through a bond issue, new capital was 
obtained. -The corporation was enabled to 
proceed with plans for expansion, to effect 
economies, and to increase earnings. 


Our service to customers means more 
than “‘yes”’ or “no”’ on loans. It means con- 
structive interest in problems, as well as 
command of unsurpassed banking facilities. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
140 Broadway 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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If You Have Property 


To Administer 


A first essential in the administra- 
tion and protection of property is 
to know what the property is, 
where it is, and what it is worth. 
American Appraisal Service fur- 


nishes this information impar- 


tially and authoritatively. 


More than 30,000 American Ap- 
praisals made during the past 
thirty-one years have been the 
basis for property control by many 


of the nation’s ablest executives. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


ANIZATION 





























‘One Good Way to Say 
Merry Christmas to a Man 


One good way to say Merry Christmas to a man is to give him a subscription 
for Nation s Business. There are a number of reasons why: 


It is useful. It is entertaining. It is a repeating 
gift. The price is reasonable—$7.50 for three years. 
Nation's Business gives the business man what he needs—authentic information on every new 
development in business and Government. It gives him new ideas—and a fuller understanding of 
the things that affect his business 
We will see that the first copy arrives during Christmas week, and if you wish, we will 
write him a special letter saying that you are the donor. 


United States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Send Nation's Business for three years to: After January 1, send the bill for $7.50 to me 
Name—— Name 


Address-— Address 
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and discussion, little of a tangible nature in 
the way of significant economic legislation 
is likely to result. 

Unquestionably, Senator Thomas J, 
Walsh, of Montana, and others are deter- 
mined to probe the post-war expansion of 
the public utility industry. 

Senator Carter Glass of Virginia is eager 
to clear up certain financial policies of the 
Federal Reserve Board and of the State 
Department. He will criticize the recent 
action of the Reserve Board in ordering 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago to 
cut its rediscount rate from 4 to 3% per 
cent, despite the opposition of its directors, 
If necessary, he will propose an amend- 
ment to the Federal Reserve Act, of which 
he was co-author, to clarify the question 
of ultimate power in the matter of deter- 
mining rates. Obviously, the Virginian be- 
lieves that the regional banks should have 
autonomy. 

Moreover, Mr. Glass doubts the power 
of the State Department to act as it has 
in the last seven years as supervisor of 
American private loans to foreign govern- 
ments. In reply to Mr. Glass’s criticism 
in the press, President .Coolidge defended 
the policy which was initiated by former 
Secretary of State Hughes during the Hard- 
ing administration. Mr. Coolidge felt that 
the policy came under the general powers 
of the Executive under the Constitution to 
|conduct foreign affairs. 
| Of course, the State Department does 
‘not formally approve loans, but asks for 
/an opportunity to express disapproval of 
‘loans which run counter to the major dip- 
‘lomatic policies of the Government. The 
| State Department has set its face primarily 
|against loans to foreign governments for 
militaristic purposes, but, of course, in the 
case of France in the last year and a half 
the State Department has seemingly gone 
further by discouraging loans of new capi- 
|tal to France until the French Parliament 
ratified the debt agreement. The British 
Government adopted a similar restrictive 
policy. 

Senator Glass charges that the State De- 





:|partment, by means of a “gentleman's 


agreement” with bankers, has usurped im- 

| portant powers, which Congress would be 
‘unwilling to grant. The Virginian added 
that the policy entails government med- 
dling, brings the hazard of favoritism and 
patronage evils, misleads the investment 
| public, threatens complications with for- 
|eign governments, and, above all, he as 
serted that the policy implies a moral obl+ 
gation on the part of the Government to 
sustain or collect loans to which it has 
given its tacit approval. 


RRESPECTIVE of whom the directors 

of the United States Steel Corporation 
select to fill the shoes of the late Judge 
E. H. Gary as chairman of the board of 
the company, there is little doubt that 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation, has succeeded to 
the place of foremost ironmaster in the 
country. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute, 
the trade association of the basic industry, 
recognized the new preéminence of Mf. 
Schwab by electing him president to suc 
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eareer has been even more picturesque than | 


Judge Gary's. Moreover, unlike Judge 
Gary, Mr. Schwab has always been a steel 
man, knowing the technical side of the 
business as well as comprehending business 
statesmanship. 

Mr. Schwab started at the bottom as a 
steel worker, whereas Mr. Gary studied for 
the law, became a county judge, and later 
a successful middle western corporation 
lawyer. Mr. Schwab promptly showed so 
much promise that he became one of the 
most favored of “Carnegie’s boys.” When 
the Carnegie Steel Company went into the 
merger which the late J. Pierpont Morgan 
and Judge Gary envisaged, Mr. Schwab 
was one of the important personnel acqui- 


sitions. He became president of the United | 


States Steel Corporation and at thirty was 
reputed to be earning $1,000,000. A few 
years later he broke with the Steel Cor- 
poration and for a time wandered about 
the capitals of Europe. Imaginative fea- 
ture writers were already sharpening their 
pencils to write about the rise and fall of 
Mr. Schwab. The majority thought that 
he had shot his bolt. 

But he returned to America and devoted 
his vast energies to the building up of the 
relatively small Bethlehem Steel Company, 
which to most outsiders seemed only a for- 
lorn hope. Mr. Schwab invested exten- 
sively in plant and equipment, and when 
the war came his plants were ready to turn 
out armament in huge quantities for the 
Allies. Post-war mergers with the Lacka- 
wanna and Midvale Companies not only 
transformed greater Bethlehem into the 
second largest steel enterprise in the world 
but also made it as large as the Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Schwab came back decisively. 

In the building up of the Bethlehem 
Corporation, he was greatly aided by the 
talents of Eugene G. Grace, who is now 
president and active head of the company. 
Mr. Schwab reports that he is in semi- 
retirement, giving the younger executives a 
chance to exert leadership, but standing 
ready to help when they need guidance. 

Perhaps no other single figure in the 
steel industry has so much personal mag- 
netism as Mr. Schwab. He is a more hu- 
man personality than the austere Judge 
Gary was. Mr. Schwab has a delightful 


sense of humor and an endless array of| 


anecdotes. Like Judge Gary, he is an eter- 
nal optimist concerning the future of 
American business. 





De-specialized Shops 

CROSS the street from Georgian House, 
Bury Street, London, where Sinclair 
Lewis lived while writing Babbitt, I found 
& two-chair barber shop conducted by an 
art dealer. I don’t know whether he is 
pmmarily an art dealer or a barber but he 
combines the two occupations not only 
profitably but to the great joy of his cus- 
tomers. It is a rare privilege to have an 
opportunity to look at an assortment of 

old etchings while having your hair cut. 
This man’s scheme set me to wondering 
Whether many shops aren’t too specialized. 
I recall a dog shop in New York where 
they sell good books. Why couldn’t dentists 

ve side lines of, say, candy ?—F., C. K. 
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When writing to Wisconsin Morok Mrc. Co, please mentio 





Proved in 


the Day’s Work 


In the final show-down of tough 
power jobs, Wisconsin Motors 
show their true mettle. 


The more rigidly the check-up is 
kept, the more convincing will be 
the proofs of definite cash savings. 


Steady refinement of the basically 
right overhead-valve principle has 
assured more work from fuel and 
oil, more ease (and less need) of 
repair, more power per cubic inch. 


Write for the facts that prove it. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Motors are manufac- 
tured in a full line of Sixes and Fours 
with a power range of 20 to 150 
H. P., for trucks, busses, tractors 
and construction machinery, 
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ThenewSafeguard Speed Model 
is the fastest check writing ma- 
chine ever devised to give com- 
plete protection. 

Checks written with the Safe- 
guard are automatically triple- 
protected. 

1. WritesEXACT amount inWORDS. 


A 





2. AUTOMATICALLY Protects 
Payee’s Name. 





Thesame or<ration that writes out theamount 
in acid proof red ink, shreds the Payee’s Name 
and the amount as written in figures. It’s 
automatic —*“You can’t be Careless with a 
Safeguard,” 


3- Amount is ALWAYS written in 
ONE line, full width of check; elimi- 
nates danger of raising by additions. 


THREE+FOLD (yp 

PROTECTION : {\, Ny 
Vi oF F. 

pec ¥ 


APM" cece 


SEE IT DEMONSTRATED 
at leading Stationers and 
Office Equipment Dealers 
Manufactured by 
SAFEGUARD CHECK WRITER CORP. 
5 BEEKMAN STREET tet NEW YORK 
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‘What Schools on Wheels Bring 


By Urnsat Vincent WILcox 


N THE hinterland of the Province of 
[oniar, whose northern boundary is 

washed by the Hudson Bay inlet of the 
Arctic Sea and whose southern shores by 
the greatest of the great lakes, the great- 
est of the experiments in creating new 
markets and good will through samples of 
education is now well under way. 

For years northern Ontario lay in cold 
oblivion, unknown and unrecognized, a 
land of sagebrush and stunted poplar, fit 
only for the habitation of the nomad In- 
dian and his brute companions of the wild. 
Then gold and silver were discovered, 
which brought the adventurous. 

Along the railway’s right-of-way gangs 
of six to eight men must group themselves 
every 4 to 6 miles to insure the safety of 
the thousands of people that pass and re- 
These isolated groups become aug- 
mented by hunters, trappers, pocket farm- 
ers, tie and lumber cruisers, jobbers and 
millmen and others who must work the 


pass, 


| wilderness. 


Moving Schools for Sparse Population 


~'CHOOLS on wheels slip now quietly into 


| these little settlements, stop on a siding, 


and then are gone in a few days only to 


|return in from four to six weeks to check 


on the knowledge and lessons assigned. The 
foreign-born as well as the English-speak- 


le . . . 
ing flock to the unique cars where imagina- 
| tions are stirred and desires awakened. 


The Canadian National and the Cana- 


dian Pacific provided the cars for the tests. 
| The whole equipment was a model of com- 
| pleteness and in itself was a traveling ad- 


| vertisement for new comforts. 
kitchen, a 


} 


There is a 
living room, as well as the 
schoolroom compartments. 

The schoolroom has al! the equipment 
and prerequisites of the most up-to-date 


‘school, and, in addition, selected libraries 


and magazines and catalogs. 
Morning by morning, as the school on 


iwheels rests on the siding, the sounds of 





the school bell echo and reverberate down 
the forest aisles, a strange, weird note in 
a great wilderness of space. 

The effect of the advertisement of this 
modern world is startling in its influence 
and awakened love of knowledge and facts. 
A one hundred per cent attendance of 
whole neighborhoods is the answer of the 
communities. 

These cars ply back and forth on their 


| hundred-mile beats, meeting at six to eight 


station points their coteries of from five to 
twelve pupils who welcome their advent 
and regretfully wave them adieu when the 
week’s work is over. But heads and hands 
are busy in the interval on prescribed work 
set and supervised by the teacher. 

The ultimate value of the school car to 
these distant settlements can hardly be es- 
timated in commercial terms. Yet they 
have a most direct bearing on business, 
and, in a far more direct way than does 


|the missionary, they achieve a mission of 
' good-will that is reflected in a steadily in- 
|creasing shipment of new appliances and 


modern conveniences to this new region of 
the north country. 

An enthusiastic young man and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Sloman, are largely re. 
sponsible for the success which has at- 
tended the effort thus far. They have 
opened night schools at various points, 
The non-English are being taught to read 
and write and compute. The section hand 
is lifted into a new world of promise. His 
ambition is whetted. 

Those who can read are supplied with 
the world’s literature. 

The masculine teachers are dynamic. 
They are the best samples of the outside 
world. Their very presence there in the 
appearing and disappearing school on 
wheels is stimulating. They not only teach 
the young but they are letter writers and 
interpreters and referees, advisers of new 
things to purchase from the great world 
to the south. 

Incidents are abundant to show that the 
school on wheels is answering a need, ere- 
ating good-will, and opening up new busi- 
ness avenues. 

Two boys of nine and eleven were dis- 
covered alone in a shack in the forest, or- 
phaned of a mother and left by force of 
circumstances by their father to forage for 
themselves for the winter while he at- 
tended the traplines far down stream to- 
wards Hudson Bay. Sloman chanced on 
them, picked them up, and _ introduced 
them to the school ear. 

As it was nearing Christmas, he played 
Santa Claus to them, outfitting them in 
clothes, a supply of which he had on hand 
for the purpose. 

These boys found an old tent, pitched it 
among the spruce, banked it with snow, 
thatched it with boughs and actually lived 
in it through the dead of a northern win- 


ter in a temperature of 45 to 54 degrees be- 


low zero for the weeks that the school car 
was nearest to their home, 40 miles away. 


Learning Is Rapid 


i Keer result of such a desire to learn has 
broken records. The Minister of Eduea- 
tion is having to revise his time schedules. 
In seventeen days two children have learned 
to read and write, when on the second day 
they could only write with great difficulty 
the word “c-a-t.” Others in a few weeks 
jump into the third and fourth grades, A8 
a consequence Teacher Sloman says noW 
that “education is a state of mind.” 

Not the least of the results is the changed 
condition in the railroad world. Where 
once it was difficult to obtain only the 
most ignorant to live in the more distant 
parts, now men and families will pioneer be- 
cause they can keep in touch with the outer 
world. They have their community club 
in the traveling car. 

It has been the experience that, when 
once the farmer is stimulated in wanting t@ 
live better, he then quickly learns how t0 
live better and begins to work to that end 
and to achieve the prosperity of his fam 
ily and community and business im general. 
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STEEL WITHSTANDS SHOCK AND STRAIN 


Vipration of machinery, the shifting 
weight of moving loads, fire, flood, hur- 
ricane or earthquake—a steel building 
will safely withstand them. Dr. Bailey 
Willis, President of the Seismological 
Society of America, says, “The safest place during 
an earthquake is in a well-built modern office build- 
ing. . . . No steel frame has ever come down in an 


AMERICAN 








INSTITUTE OF STEEL 


earthquake. . . . Steel might be called the aristocrat 
of building materials.” 

A building that will stand an earthquake will stand 
practically anything. If you want to build for dura- 
bility, safety, maximum floor space per strength-unit, 
speed in construction, and proved economy—investi- 
gate steel. Send for the informative fact-book, 
“STEEL NEVER FAILS.” 


CONSTRUCTION, INc. 


The co-operative non-profit service organization of the structural steel industry of the United 
States and Canada. Correspondence is invited. Address: 285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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The Story of Advertising 


HE FIRST reference to America 

we find in advertising is the 

pamphlet “Nova Britannia,” sent 
out by the London Company in 1609 set- 
ting forth the possibilities of wealth for 
those living in Virginia. 

The first permanent settlement was es- 
tablished in New England in 1620. and 
eighteen years later, in 1638, Stephen Daye 
set up the first printing press in America 
at Cambridge, Mass. Stephen Daye’s es- 
tablishment is still in existence, now being 
known as the University Press. 

In 1671 Governor Berkeley of Virginia 
expressed his thanks that “we have no free 
schools or printing. God keep us from 
both.” A few years later, in 1683, when 
lord Eppingham was appointed Governor 
of Virginia, he received orders to “Allow 
no person to use a printing press what- 
soever.” 


Early American Papers 


NEWSPAPER was started in Boston in 
1689. It was a sheet called Public Ut- 
terances and was merely a recital of things 
that had happened recently, but was sup- 
pressed immediately after the first issue ap- 
peared, the authorities claiming that “news- 
papers were meddling with high matters.” 
This decision was effective for fifteen 
years, until 1704, when appeared the first 
number of the Boston News Letter, in 
which John Campbell, the editor, and at 
that time postmaster of Boston, produced 
America’s first newspaper advertisement, 
calling the public’s attention to the paper 
as an advertising medium. 

In 1728 there was published at Boston 
the New England Weekly Journal, which 
carried numerous notices of shipping and 
rewards for runaway slaves. Not long after 
this, miscellaneous trade advertisements be- 
gan to appear in almost all American news- 
papers announcing the importation of new 
goods from England, 
slave sales, lost cattle, 
etc. 

“Franklin was first 
to turn to great ac- 
count the engine of 
advertising,’’ says 
Parton, his biographer. 

A handbill, probably 
advertising an auction 
sale, was the first or- 
der secured by Frank- 
lin’s print shop. The 
charge for this work 
would about equal 
$2.50 in our present 
currency. Job print- 
ing at that time was 
limited to handbills to 
be stuck to trees and 


By HOWARD H. BOYCE 


ness a stationer’s shop, in which he kept 
blanks of all sorts, including bills of lading. 
These bills formerly began with ‘Shipped 
by the Grace of God,’ ete. Some people 
of Philadelphia objected to this phraseology 
as making light of serious things. Franklin 
therefore printed some without those words 
and inserted in his paper the following ad- 
vertisement: 


“Bills of lading for sale at 
this office, with or with- 
out the Grace of God.” 


One of America’s leading institutions of 
learning, the University of Pennsylvania, 
stands today as a result of Franklin’s en- 
deavors. He prepared, printed and put into 
circulation a pamphlet setting forth his 
suggestions for the establishment of an 
academy to educate the youth of the 
colony. 

In his autobiography Franklin says he 
was forced to resort to bribery of the post- 
boys to get his newspaper delivered by 
mail, the postmaster refusing to let them 
carry it. (The postmaster in each town 
where newspapers were published usually 
published one of them and invariably used 
his office to further the fortunes of his own 
newspaper and to hamper the progress of 
its rivals.) 

So keenly did Franklin feel the injustice 
of this unfair discrimination that, when he 
became postmaster, he established uniform 
service to all newspapers. 

In 1728 Franklin founded a newspaper, 
The Pennsylvania Gazette. Advertisers of 
today are still using this paper, which is 
known to probably everyone in America. 
It is now called the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

To Franklin is given the credit of being 
the first postmaster to 
advertise unclaimed 
letters. 

A forerunner of the 
Liberty Loan posters 
used during the World 
War is seen in Frank- 
lin’s effort to aid Gen- 
eral Braddock during 
the seven years’ war 
with the French and 
Indians (1753 to 1760). 
Braddock, who was to 
march against the 
enemies in the west, 
had appealed to the 
colonists in vain for 
horses and wagons to 
haul supplies. In de- 


fences and usually ad- 
vertised an auction 
sale, a traveling show, 
or something similar. 

J. Linton Engle, in 
“Benjamin Franklin, 
Founder,’’ says: 
“Franklin early added 
to his printing busi- 
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COURTESY THE STUDIO, LTD., LONDON 


A modern German advertisement 


spair, he sought and 
secured Franklin’s 
help. Franklin pro- 
duced and distributed 
a poster, and a short 
time brought results 
in the form of 150 
wagons and 259 horses, 
which were placed at 
the disposal of Brad- 
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COURTESY THE STUDIO, LTD., LONDON 


Austrian publication advertisement 


1925 
Co 


dock for his French and Indian campaign. 

Franklin’s publication of the General 
Magazine is perhaps the event most closely 
connected with advertising development in 
America. 

The General Magazine was the first to be 
planned and published on this continent. 
The initial issue appeared early in 1741 
and bears on its cover page the inscription, 
“Printed and sold by B. Franklin.” 


One Who Sought Publicity 


HE name, P. T. Barnum, is to many 
a synonym for greatness in publicity. 

Barnum was a native of Connecticut but 
removed to New York City, where, as his 
autobiography tells us: 

Every morning at sunrise my eyes were run- 
ning over the columns of “Wants” in the 
New York Sun, hoping to hit upon something 
that would suit me. Many is the wild-goose 
chase which I had in pursuit of a situation so 
beautifully and temptingly set forth in those 
“wants.” Fortunes equalling that of Croesus, 
and as plenty as blackberries, were dangling 
from many an advertisement, which mys- 
teriously invited the reader to apply at Room 
No. 16, in the fifth story of a house in some 
retired and uninviting locality; but when I 
had wended my way up flights of dark, 
rickety, greasy stairs, and through sombre, 
narrow passages, I would find that my for- 
tune depended firstly upon my advancing a 
certain sum of money, from three dollars to 
five hundred as the case might be: and sec- 
ondly, upon my success in peddling a newly 
discovered patent life-pill, an ingenious 
mouse-trap or something of the sort. 

In July, 1835, a former showman, an ac- 
quaintance of Barnum, called upon the lat- 
ter in New York and was instrumental im 
starting Barnum upon his first venture as 4 
showman. This consisted in the purchase 
of an old negress, Joice Heth, who was ex- 
ploited as being 161 years old and former 
nurse to George Washington. In addition 


to numerous handbills and posters, the 
newspapers of the day carried advertise 
ments of the attractions of Joice Heth. 

Connecticut, 


While being exhibited in 
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A gauge of success 
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Tue first application of the Bedaux Principle was made in 
Michigan, in 1916. Through the following years the growth 
of business has necessitated the organization of several operating 
companies, involving now a staff of more than fifty engineers. 
Today, as in the beginning, the Chas. E. Bedaux Companies are 
concentrating exclusively on the study of labor utilization and 
control. 

A gauge of the success of our work is found in the fact that 
in the United States alone more than twice as many new clients 
have requested application of the Bedaux Principle to their 
plants since January 1, 1927, as in the largest previous similar 
period. A qualified representative will be glad to call at your 
convenience to tell you, without obligation, more about Bedaux 


principles. 














OF ILLINOIS 
435 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
A.sBert RAMon»D, President 


OF NEW YORK 
271 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Douctas S$. Kroc, President 





OF PACIFIC STATES 
Pacific Building, Portland, Oregon 
Cuarzes W. Encusn, President 


DeutscHe BepAUX-GESELLSCHAFT 
Cuas. E. Bepaux, Ltp. ps a Societa ITALIANA BeDAux 


Bush House, Aldwych, London, 41, Via Carlo Alberto 


Bahnhofstrasse 9, Handelshof 
W.C. 2, England Turin, Italy 


Hanover, Germany 























When writing to Tue Cuas. E. Benwwox Compantes please mention Nation's Business 
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| Barnum in New York, where he allowed 
/a surgeon, who was interested, to see her 


} 


LEAVE IT TO THE YOUNGER CROWD TO KNOW THE BEST! |2"d make an effort to determine her age, 


His report indicated that Joice Heth was 
or. | probably about 80 years old. The New 
= York Sun published this as a “precious 
| humbug exposed.” 
| Shortly after this, Barnum’s partner jn 
the enterprise, Lyman, went to see James 
|Gordon Bennett of the Herald, and con- 
| tinued the hoax when he informed Bennett 
| that Joice Heth was not dead but was stil] 
| being exhibited up in New England. 
| This account was published, but when its 
falseness was discovered “Bennett cried stil] 
{louder that he was right, and published 
|several fictitious certificates purporting to 
have been written and signed by persons 
corroborating Ly- 
man’s story.” 
Shortly after- 
wards, Barnum 


‘ 


i 
ech \ 







Says: 
, 7 Bennett met Ly- 
we ie A man in the street 


and proceeded to 
blow him sky high 


T is characteristic of |‘ h»ving imposed 


upon him. Lyman 


4% ‘ \ 
e \ 

~ 

/ 


\ 


° : ° ° laughed; he said he 
this younger set to settle the cigarette question exactly | only meant it as 2 


| harmless joke, and 


o ° hat now, as a rec- 

as they settle their hard-fought games—on the sporting canoias testis ek 
position, he would 

furnish Bennett with 


. . ee 7 1°? 
principle of “may the best win! the veritable his- 


tory of the rise, 


progress and termi- 
nation of the Joice 
Heth humbug. 


Bennett was de- 
lighted. They went 
to his office, and 
Lyman dictated 
while the editor 
| took down the heads 
|of what purported 
to be the history of 








A few cents more—for the best that money can buy! | Joice—of her hay- Pe 
: ing been first found 
TIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. by me in the out- Eiffel Tower in 
house of a planta- blaze of electric 
tion in Kentucky— lights. Advertising 





‘ _ ~\of my having ex- ‘/Juminations are 


| tracted all her teeth 20W permitted on 
—taught her the the noted Paris 


. Washington story— structure 
Where Does the Retail Dollar Go? J cated ti yx 
}old in Louisville, 121 in Cincinnati—twenty 
vears older in Pittsburgh, and 161 at Phila- 
delphia. 





How much is spent for radio, hosiery, cigars, automobiles? 











This ridiculous story was published by 


y dey will find the complete answer in “Retail and Wholesale Trade 


| of Baltimore, Maryland. This detailed report has just been pub- Jennett in the Herald of September 8 and 
lished by the Domestic Distribution Department of the United States September 13, 1836 
~" .. cp = > fn- > > q - > ‘ ? . Sony 9 . 
Chamber of Commerce.» It presents the final figures on the first trade Roland Cole, in Printer’s Ink for Decem- 
census—made in Baltimore by the United States Bureau of the Census. ber 24, 1925, says the advertising columns 
A mathematical picture of distribution in one of the chief cities of the country. Of of Harper's UW eekly for 1864 show several 
value to merchants, economists, manufacturers, advertising men—to everyone who progenitors ol present-day advertisers. He 
is interested in commercial and industrial growth. says: 
“Retail and Wholesale Trade of Baltimore, Maryland,” is a report of 58 The advertising of Colgate shaving prepa- 


rations during the past year has been dis 
tinctive among other shaving cream-stick- 
soap-powder advertising for one thing, 1€, 
for the amount of space it has given over for 
the caricaturing of whiskers. Whiskers 
haven’t been popular for years, yet if there 


pages, complete in every sense of the word. It contains the divisions of 
retail expenditures in 71 commodities, and is illustrated with charts. 


Copies of this report may be obtained at 25 cents each 


DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTION DEPARTMENT were no whiskers, where would the way 
7 . facturers of safety and other razors be, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce Washington, D. C. say nothing of makers of shaving prepar@ 








tions? An industry has been built on 
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tte 4 unpopular whisker, an industry that might K hl d M P ti 
red eae te mathe dle Oe mates KKaNIer an ayo Properties | 


1864 to do with the present prosperity of 


age. Colgate, Gillette, Auto-Strop, Palmolive, Wil- SERVED BY WORTHINGT ON 








Pes liams, Mennen, and unnumbered hosts of ad- 

eo vertisers in the shave-yourself field, which in- ° ° ee 

rious aluded everything from talcum powder to Rochester, Minnesota, which draws VISLtOTS 
; new-fangled traveling kits for men and from all parts of the world, has efficient new 

T women? 

an Not one but a dozen advertisers, in 1864, power plant. 

con- offered preparations that would make whis- 

:nett kers grow. R. G. Graham, of 109 Nassau 

a Street, New York, under the caption, “Do 

‘Still You Want Luxuriant Whiskers or Mus- 
: taches?” said: “My Onguent will force them 

n its to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the 

still smoothest face) without stain or injury to 

shed the skin.” 

g to But A. C. Clark, of Albany, N. Y., was 

rsons more specific. Besides, his caption, “Atten- 


tion Company!” had atmosphere and time- 
liness because the period was saturated with 
the military spirit. Here is his adver- 
tisement : 

“Clark’s Onguent, a powerful stimulant, 
Each packet guaranteed to produce a full set 
of whiskers or mustaches in six weeks upon 
the smoothest face without stain or injury 
to the skin. Any person using this Onguent, 
and finding it not as represented, by inform- 
ing me of the fact, can have their money re- 
turned them at any time within three months 
from day of purchase. Price $1. Sent sealed 
and postpaid to any address on receipt of 
the money.” 

C. W. Philo, of Brooklyn, N. Y—evi- 
dently a street address was considered un- 
necessary—advertised “Beautiful False Mus- 
taches, 50 cents and $1 each. Send stamp 
for circulars.” So if the “Onguent” failed to 
do its work, one need not despair. 

Thus two groups of advertisers in 1864 
labored assiduously to foster in the minds of 
the male population a love for facial decora- 
tion, and who shall say that Colgate, Gil- 











HE new Franklin Heating Station, shown above, joint property of the 


lette et al. are now reaping today the harvest Kahler Corporation and the Mayo Properties Association, at Rochester, 

of a whisker crop that was planted in the Minn., is equipped with 14 Worthington Pumps, 2 Worthington Air Compres- 

minds and faces of the youth of our coun- oC : r . ’ 4 ery 

iby during the period of the Civil War? sors, 29 specially fitted Worthington Hot and ¢ old Water Meters. The station 
To name another example: The. volume is rated by engineering experts as a “highly efficient” power plant. 


and quality of collar advertising during the 


























- present era is something to provoke wonder 
iy penaters how inconsiderable a de- WORDS THAT MEAN MOREE PRODUCTS OF — 
av. tail of male attire a collar is. The advertis- 
h ing campaigns of Cluett, Peabody & Com- WORTHINGTON WORTHINGTON 
tric pany, George P. Ide & Company, Phillips- 
oe Jones Corporation and others have set new ad e 
ising — — . 
are standards in advertising art and have put Pioneering PUMPS 
1 on — upon whole classes of the populatiorf MPRESSORS 
aris which only a few years ago were collarless ~ CO “ 
and careless thereof. Whence came this de- Trustworthiness 
sire to be white-collared? Is it entirely the ° CONDENSERS and 
resig creation of present-day advertisers? The ad- Experience AUXILIARIES 
hila- tt _ of tgs be Weekly ~ =; Cc » 
good year 1864 “says different.” 8. W. H. ompeten 
i’ ~ ard, of 387 Broadway, New York, features l P “if OIL and GAS —e 
is “Steel Collars, enameled white,” as ' 
ial Siena \/ Efficiency | FEEDWATER HEATERS 
“Having the appearance and comfort of ° ™~ ; 
cem- _ have been worn in England for the Conservation | WATER and OIL METERS 
imns ast two years in preference to any other col- . ‘ : 
vad lar, as they are readily cleaned in one minute World-Wide Literature on ‘Request 
He With a sponge. 









































i a 
To Military Men and Travelers they 
are invaluable. 








a= é Z 
ee “Price seventy-five cents each; sent by 
stick- i post to any part of the Union on the re- 
ye ceipt of ninety cents.” 
5. re N 
ay for Who ean tell?—had it not been for the ad- 7535-13 : OEE 
iskers vertising of Hatch, Johnson & Company, 81 SF =—=— 
bs Devenshire Street, Boston, in their line of ZZ LM dd SONS 
nanu- a Patent Molded Collars,” perhaps the 
e, to White collar vogue might never have received « 
para- the impetus which has made it today one of | WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
n the the country’s largest industries. The follow-| 115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY BRANCH OFFICES IN 24 CITIES 


When writing to Wortnincton Pump ann Macurnery Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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|ing advertisement tells a convincing story: 

Gray’s Patent Molded Collars haye 
now been before the public for nearly g 
year. They are universally pronounced 
the neatest and best-fitting collars extant. 

The upper edge presents a perfect 
curve, free from the angles noticed in al] 
other collars. 

The cravat causes no puckers on the 
inside of the turn-down collar—they are 
AS SMOOTH INSIDE AS OUTSIDE— 
and therefore perfectly free and easy to 
the neck. 

The Garotte Collar has a smooth and 
evenly finished edge on BOTH SIDES. 

These collars are not simply flat pieces 
of paper cut in the form of a collar, but 
are MOLDED AND SHAPED TO FIT 
THE NECK. 

They are made in “Novelty” (or turn- 
down style), in every half size from 
twelve to seventeen inches, and in “Eu- 

. reka” (or Garotte), from thirteen to 

seventeen inches; and packed in “solid 

sizes” in neat blue cartons, containing a 

T AVEC hundred each; also in smaller ones of ten 


each—the latter a very handy package 


~hetween the mill stones of business! for oe Army and Navy Officers, 


A comparison of modern advertising of 








Ground to a powder between the upper mill stone Europe (including Great Britain) and 
America shows vast differences in the meth- 









































oC of high manufacturing costs and the rather low = hieiiad nateicde Gna 
Following Cities selling prices — the meager profits of many factories ; ire results. 
ALBANY. are soon lost in the supposedly normal expenses of 
12628 Firat Avenue doing cee ; men 
ond Bromfield Street Some <7 oa must be wa —and soon. No — 
Bodh Gllfton Place can - i the pressure of impatient owners whose | : 
a capital fails to bring returns. | RN: 
creas taatnaton Bivd. = — be —_— goods at oe ee toa ~ mE staven i OL 
sp Zit Union Central Bidg. market will pay — but are you making them at the en ae 
1226 E. 17th Avenue lowest possible cost? oS 270) 18 
oe 1a) E. Larned Street A Cleveland Tramrail Engineer is skilled in the peu cane, BaP 
Ot se E. Thina Street art of fitting moving to the making of every type of ae 
Mas Colembin Buliding product. He can tell you how many surplus men 
a it you are paying to handle material, how many hours | 
PHILADELPHIA | _.. your machines are needlessly idle while processing | 
PITTSBURGH small units, how much could be saved by increasing | 
SAN FRANCISCO the unit of production. An Italian advertisement 
ST sith & Locust Streets ee nee Gitis by cadiemaeee erednct mite sre more 
SYRACUSE : A bulletin from ag Washington, D. C., 
TOLEDO.” “treet CLEVELAND ELECTRIC TRAMRAIL DIVISION headquarters of the National Geographic 
2401 Georgetown Street The Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio alee aaa 
The automobile industry has set the pace for the practice of making while you move it! : 2 
cute mila aie ade aed cron Caeame matic saxeice. Ten Gan Tame Announcement by the British Post Office 
Transfer Bridges shown here can be interlocked and the entire row used asa single crane. that firms may buy advertising space on dies 


cused for postal stamp cancellation calls at- 
tention to some unusual phases of European 
NES advertising and selling methods. 
bd — en SS Proprietors of the great Parisian depart- 

| ment stores bemoan, the lack of advertising 
media, such as our great daily papers. It is 
not possible for them, as it is for our mer- 
chants, to “cover” their city by using space 
in two, three or four daily papers; therefore 
they resort to whatever substitutes are avail- 
able. They use theater tickets, menu cards 
in cafes, and engage men to distribute leaflets 
among the patrons of the sidewalk cafes. 

To display their high-grade gowns, furs, 
jewelry, cloaks and other merchandise they 
have showcases in the theater lobbies. Their 
own windows are largely lost to them because 
they place their bargain tables on the side- 
walks outside their stores. One thinks he is 
coming upon some market when he sees 
crowds of women gathered about the stands; 
and then the visitor realizes it is “drygoods” 
that is being sold and goes closer to see one 
of the unusual sights of Paris, thousands of 
women fingering over the bargain stockings, 
waists, ribbons, and other articles of the 
sidewalk tables. 

Inside the large Paris department stores 


Builders of 














When writing to Tue Creverann Crane & Encineertnc Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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ory: the goods must tell their own stories ; there- 
: fore they are spread out in profusion, and 
_— confusion, on tables. Only the most valuable 
ly a articles, such as jewels, are in the showcases. 
ced Electric signs, both in London and Paris, 
ant, are not so elaborate as those in America, but 
toes the lettering is much larger, as it is on the 
all unlighted signboards. A department store in 
Paris announced its name in letters that cover 
the the greater part of one side of an eight-story 
building. Fronts of London buildings are oc- 
os cupied by signs of only a few words which 
= spread over the entire wall space. Nor are 
they less spectacular than American signs in 
= their locations. A series of signs flashes 
: nightly from the famous Eiffel Tower. 
bal It must not be supposed, however, that 
FIT these eccentricities are the only mediums 
used for advertising purposes in Europe. 
umn Some very creditable (according to the 
rom American standard) specimens of publica- 
Eu- tion advertisements, show cards and win- 
to dow-bills, booklets, and prospectuses are 
shown in “Art and Publicity,” by Sydney 
ten R. Jones, published by The Studio Ltd., 
cage London. A few of these specimens are pent phe to pan Menage 
3. shown here, but they are above the aver- Theater Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
- of age of European advertisements. 
asa A glance at the many mediums used by 
me American advertisers of today and com- * e 
parison with foregoing advertisements will Insulatin this Roof 
suffice to show the tremendous advance that g 
has been made in advertising during the 
past quarter century. 
Street car and outdoor advertising are ave 1 800.7 
on a sound basis and are much used by 9 
national advertisers. e 
Publication advertising, as a whole, en- the First y ear 
joys a reputation that was undreamed of in 
Barnum’s day. This has been brought 
about by the strict censorship exercised by : " 
the most progressive vibtiaiee: who si T THE winter of 1924-25, 3,043 tons of coal, cost- 
ways investigate a doubtful advertiser be- ing $5.25 per ton, were burned in the Eastman 
au gear ti aye Theater Building, Rochester, N. Y. Yet even this did 
ication. The Post Office Department, by 
denying the use of the mails to fraudulent not suffice to heat the upper floors properly. ; 
enterprises, operates effectively in prevent- The following summer the roof was insulated with 
ing “direct-by-mail” swindles. Armstrong’s Corkboard, 2 inches thick, laid over the 
The Encyclopedia Americana says: existing roofing. During the next winter, which was 
C, Advertising has had immense influence colder and more severe than the previous one, the 
hic upon the lives of the people, for it not only : aan ° : 
increases the standard of living and health by entire building, including the top floors, was heated 
fice or 2 Seeraagen of modern consents comfortably with only 2,700 tons of coal, a saving of 
such as athns and sg: é Jy applik es, at- 4 2 sg 
dies ing and lighting eaaiaied a posting 343 tons amounting to $1,800.75—more than 11%. 
& ag er etc., but also tends to improve Complete facts and figures covering the results 
Sia cbained by insulating the roof of the Eastman 
art- ing to create national demand for commod- Theater Building with Armstrong’s Corkboard have 
_ ities sold under their trade-brands compete in been secured by the A. C. Nielsen Company, a firm of 
8 offering excellent staples, assuring purity and 7 2 ae , > ; 
1er= marketing in sanitary packages. Advertising investigating engineers. A copy of their report, certi- 
ace has resulted in the invention and use of dust, fied by the superintendent of the Eastman Building, 
ile a air-proof cartons, boxes and con- will be cheerfully sent on request. Address Armstrong 
- In spite of the fact that the American Cork & Insulation Company, 195 Twenty-fourth 
public are almost wholly buyers of adver- Street, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 1001 McGill Bldg., Montreal, 
urs, tised merchandise, the question “Who pays Que.; 11 Brant St., Toronto, Ont. 
hey for advertising?” will invariably be an- 
reir swered by the layman, “The consumer.” 
use _The public, that monstrous conglomera- 
de- tion, changeable as a chameleon, will some rm S tron ’S 
Be: day be educated in the economics of ad- 
rs vertising. It will realize that advertised . 
ds” commodities, to be successful, must give Cor Oar nsu ation 
ae comfort, pleasure or health and that ad- 
of Vertising to continue in its present impor- for the Roofs of All Kinds of Buildings 
igs. tance to both the advertiser and the pub- 
the lic Must produce more sales, at a lower 
& selling cost. per unit than is possible by the 
} 











use of any other method. 
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Can Your Company 
Profit in this Way? 


All business property must be kept 
light, clean and in repair. Fre- 
quent repainting can now be done 
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Our Stake in the Caribbean 


SCENT events in Nicaragua have 

BE cxce more focused public attention 

. upon the turbulent states that fringe 
the Caribbean. 

And our intervention in the Diaz-Sacasa 
scramble culminating in the Ocotal episode 
has been provocative of comment and con- 
troversy by no means confined to the 
| United States alone. But while the con- 
troversial phases of the question are ar- 
gued at great length and with doubtful 
outcome, the position of the United States 
Government becomes increasingly clear. 
Manifestly those in authority decided to 
put a stop to the Nicaraguan fracas while 
the journalists and academicians might wax 
(lisputatious at their leisure. 

Uncle Sam evidently looks upon the in- 
| terminable strife in the Caribbean with an 
| unfriendly eye and in view of the trend of 
| things there will probably be no change of 
|heart in the future. For without flourish, 
and indeed unknown to a large portion of 
our citizenry, we have acquired a vast 
stake in the Caribbean in the short space 
of a quarter of a century. There is a 
$2,000,000,000 investment at issue and it 
will not be overlooked when the Caribbean 
house is in disorder. 








by our method at 60% to 80% of the | 


usual cost. 


The cost of hand and brush painting 
methods need no longer affect the 
appearance and efficiency of busi- 
mess property. In institutions 
where maintenance requires an in- 
side man, the ownership of a Binks 
Spray-Painting Outfit is a marke 

economicadvantage. Machine meth- 
ods guarantee a smoother finish, a 
quicker application of any paints or 
lacquers. Any workman can learn 


to handle a spray gun as easily as he | 


can learn to handle a paint brush. 


He can cover 1000 or more square 
in an hour—he can refinish | 


feet 
your office and business equipment, 
trucks, machinery —anything where 
painting will improve efficiency and 
appearances; and do it without ty- 
ing up production. 


The BINKS 
SPRAY-PAINTING OUTFIT 
Pays for Itself 
Right from the Start 


It will save its small cost over and 
over again. If you own or operate 
business property, tell us the size 
and nature of it and our engineers 
will tell you frankly and definitely 
how spray-painting will serve your 
particular purpose and quote you on 
the type of equipment best suited to 
your needs. Address our engineer- 
ing department today. 


BINKS SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO. 


Dept. M, 3128 Carroll Ave., Chicago 
Offices in Principal Cities 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


Once We Stayed at Home 


V HEN the Maine went down at Ha- 
vana, Key West marked the limit of 
ithe American domain. Not even an Ameri- 
}can coaling station dotted the Caribbean. 
|Our total investment in the area was con- 
|siderably less than $100,000,000 and our 
| trade relatively unimportant. Domestic op- 
| portunities had kept us busy at home and 
| very little American capital had been avail- 
able for export. But the passing of the 
| public lands in the West, the completion 
|of the transcontinental railroad systems, 
the whole westward expansive movement 
was slowing down by the end of the cen- 
tury. 

Hardy pioneer spirits began to cast about 
for new spheres of activity just about the 
time of the outbreak of our war with 
Spain. Suddenly our interest shifted to the 
south. A short, decisive, struggle took 
place, and territorial acquisitions followed. 
With a strong foothold assured by the ces- 
sion of Porto Rico and Cuba, our réle in 
the Caribbean took on a new aspect. The 
completion of the Panama Canal accentu- 
ated the movement and soon the Ameri- 
can engineer, merchant, and planter pene- 
trated the innermost recesses of the region 
and occasionally the Marine followed. 

Today, as we take inventory, the result 
is astonishing. American interests in the 
Caribbean have reached enormous propor- 
tions affecting millions of our citizens in 
manifold ways. 

The major phases of our political pene- 
tration in the Caribbean are common 
knowledge. The story of Porto Rico, the 
construction of the Panama Canal, and the 
purchase of the Virgin Islands need not be 
recounted here. Somewhat more vague is 
the precise nature of the limited protec- 
torates we exercise over Cuba and Pan- 


| 





.. 


By Eucenre W. Cyevraux 


ama. Few of our citizens are aware of the 
exact provisions of the Platt Amendment 
of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, but 
nevertheless they readily buy governmental 
issues of these republics at lower yields 
than those derived from similar issues of 
the leading states of South America or 
Central Europe. 

Undoubtedly the man in the street 
counts heavily on Uncle Sam’s unostenta- 
tious tutelage of these republics. Further- 
more, the American flag floats over Haiti 
and Nicaragua, and only a few years ago 
the chief executive of the Dominican Re- 
public was an American naval officer. Even 
now we retain a financial guardianship over 
the insular republic under the terms of the 
American-Dominican Convention of 1907. 

Then there is the American naval base 
at Guantanamo, Cuba, and the Great Corn 
and Little Corn Islands off the coast of 
Nicaragua are leased to us for ninety-nine 
vears. Finally there is the Nicaraguan 
canal option and accruing rights secured 
by the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty of 1914. 
Clearly, the alien Caribbean into which the 
Oregon steamed is no more. Gradually, 
and at times almost imperceptibly, the map 
of the Caribbean assumes more and more 
the hue of the “Colossus of the North.” 

But the development of our economic in- 
terests in the area has been even more 
startling. On January 1, 1899, the Span- 
ish authorities turned over Cuba and Porto 
Rico to the United States in accordance 
with the terms of the treaty concluding the 
Spanish-American War. N. T. Bacon, writ- 
ing in Yale Review, gives our investments 
in the Caribbean area of that date as fol- 
iOWS: 


IR fn cae oo Shae ce ai oes $50,000,000 





eee AMS ai esses kees 10,000,000 
Centtel AMerica «.5.65:.05..05 a0seae 11,000,000 
PS ~ SIE PRESS Pick ne pet 8,000,000 
Colombia, including Panama.... 3,000,000 
ee Ee a ree 2,500,000 
PCE MEBs oe + wis bin ct Bae ee 1,000,000 

| a Se eee reas $85,500,000 


Today our Cuban investment alone has 
been estimated to exceed $1,500,000,000. A 
single American company, almost exclu- 
sively a Caribbean enterprise, shows an 
asset account which more than doubles 
Bacon’s entire 1899 estimate. 


Caribbean Investments Grow 


HE trading companies of the seven- 

teenth century which committed Britain 
to the course of empire appear puny in 
contrast. Dr. Max Winkler, writing in the 
American Bankers’ Association Journal, has 
recently estimated our Cuban and Central 
American holdings to aggregate $1,713,900, 
000. Allowing for an investment of ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 in Caribbean 
South America, the remainder of the 
Caribbean area would easily account for 
the balance necessary to swell the total 
Caribbean stake to $2,000,000,000. 

Coincident with this enormous increase 
in our Caribbean investment has come 4 
tremendous trade expansion in confirma- 
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Multiple cavity molds reduce the cost of 





Dutch Oven with Bakelite Molded Handle, and 
twenty of these handles as they come from the 
mold—produced ina singie operation. Made 
by Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensing- 


NATION’S 


oe 


BUSINES 






Bakelite Molded Parts 


ECAUSE of its low heat conductivity, 

strength, and its permanently attractive 
appearance, Bakelite Molded is an ideal ma- 
terial for the handles of cooking utensils such 
as this Dutch Oven. These superior handles 
may be produced most economically through 
the use of multiple cavity molds. Twenty 
of the handles shown are completed in a 
single closing of the molding press. 


An additional advantage of Bakelite Molded 
for handles of all sorts, is that rivet pins may 
be firmly embedded during the molding 


operation as in the case of the handles pic- 
tured here. This fact simplified assembly. 


Bakelite Engineering Service 


It is our intimate knowledge of thousands of varied 
applications of Bakelite Materials, combined with 
our eighteen years’ experience in the development of 
phenol resins for industrial uses that makes the co- 
operation offered by our engineers and research 
laboratories so valuable. In important cities through- 
out the country there are Bakelite Engineers ready 
to render prompt service in adapting Bakelite Mate- 
rials to the needs of any manufacturer. Write for 
Booklet No. 42—‘‘Bakeiite Molded,” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd Street 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LT 


BAKELIT 


REGISTERED 





THE MATERIAL OF 


al U. &. PAT. OFF. 


163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 





“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol! shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation Under the capital ‘‘B” is the numerical sign for infinity: or antimited 
quantity It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products.” 


When writing to Baxevrre Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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What goes 
onin your 
business 


after dark ? 























Y day, typewriters click ard tele- 
phones ring; motors are humming 
and machines are spinning. Everything 
is up-to-date—efficient. You know it 


Pays. 

he whistle blows—then what? Are 
the methods of the cleaning crew those 
of the middle ages? 

Cleanliness begins with clean floors. 
Make sure that the floor-cleaning meth- 
ods, in your office, your factory, your 
store, are as up-to-date as the other 
methods you use. It is proof to your 
employes, tenants, or customers that you 
serve them might and day. 


Make Your floors pay 
dividends 

“Write for free details on the right way to 
scrub, wax or polish wood, linoleum, tile, 
terrazzo—fioors of all kinds. In thou- 
sands of factories, stores, office buildings 
—business concerns and institutions of 
all types—the FINNELL Electric Floor 
Machine is keeping floors cleaner than 
hand methods, with far less time and 
labor expense; it is producing better 
working conditions, improved morale, 
greater public good-will. 


There is now a FINNELL 
for Home Use 


Delights the housewife with the new 
floor beauty and cleanliness it brings 
into the home. Waxes, polishes, scrubs, 
sands. If interested, request details of 
beautiful floors. 

Address FINNELL SYS- 
TEM, INC., 412 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. (Factories 
Elkhart, Ind., Hannibal, 
Mo., and Ottawa, Ont., 
Can. District offices in 
principal cities of U. S, A.) 









It Scrubs It Waxes It Polishes 


LL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
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tion of the familiar assertion that trade 
follows the dollar. Whereas our combined 
export and import trade with the Carib- 
bean states was only slightly over $100,- 
000,000 in the year after the conclusion of 
hostilities with Spain, the figures for 1926 
as given out by our Department of Com- 
merce are a little over $1,000,000,000. 


Where Trade Is Natural 
ROXIMITY and diverse resources and 


climatic conditions combine to augment 
trade between the United States and the 
Caribbean area in ever-accelerating fashion. 
Indeed, the two areas furnish a classic ex- 
ample of complementary economic regions. 
Perhaps nowhere else on the face of the 
globe is the desirability, the very necessity 
of foreign trade development more strik- 
ingly portrayed. The great tropical area 
of the American Mediterranean supplies us 
with sugar, coffee, bananas, oil, mahogany, 
chicle, cacao and other foods and raw ma- 
terials that are for the most part non- 
competitive and in fact non-reproducible 
within our borders. In turn the Caribbean 
states furnish an ever-expanding market 
for our farms and factories. 

In this area leather and cotton cloth 
manufacturers find their principal export 
market and, while manufactured articles 
are in special demand owing to the almost 
complete absence of industrial develop- 
ment, no region takes a more highly diver- 
sified list of American exports. There are 
very few American products that do not 
find a ready market in Havana or Colon. 

In this tenfold trade development of the 
past quarter of a century, the investment 
of American capital in the sugar industry 
has played no little part. The high per 
capita sugar consumption of the United 
States necessitating an importation of over 
nine billion pounds at a value of $232,000,- 
000 in 1926, gives one an idea of the mag- 
nitude of the investment involved in sat- 
isfying the American craving for sweets. 
This investment is centered in the West 
Indies and principally in Cuba. 

The Department of Commerce in 1924 
estimated our Cuban sugar investment 
alone at $750,000,000. And later estimates 
have placed the figure as high as $1,000,- 
000,000. A few years before the World 
War American interests gained the lead in 
Cuban sugar production, and since that 
time they have been increasing their ad- 
vantage steadily so that they now account 
for about three-fifths of the annual pro- 
duction. In addition, other important 
American investments in sugar production 
have been made in Porto Rico, the Do- 
minicar. Republic, and to a lesser extent in 
Haiti. All in all, American sugar invest- 
ments in the Caribbean approximate 
$1,000,000,000, or just about one-half of 
our entire stake in the region. Next to 
sugar, railroads and public utilities attract 
the greatest amount of American capital in 
Cuba. 

In 1924 the Department of Commerce 
estimate placed the figures for railroads at 
$110,000,000 and for public utilities at 
$100,000,000. Aside from the overwhelm- 
ing sugar investment, American capital in 
the West Indies has found outlet in the 
railroads and public utilities of Porto Rico, 
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the fruit and railway enterprises of Ja- 
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maica, the famous asphalt development of 
Trinidad, the banks of Haiti and the Do- 
minican Republic, and a multitude of lesser 
activities. 

Passing over to the Spanish Main, we 
find American capital in Central America 
largely concentrated in two gigantic enter- 
prises—the United Fruit Company, and 
the International Railways of Central 
America. The first of these two companies, 
our modern counterpart of the famous 
trading companies of colonial days, shows 
a balance sheet with assets totaling over 
$200,000,000, and yet its activities are al- 
most exclusively in the Caribbean. 

Its operations are carried on in no lesg 
than seven of the Caribbean states and it 
is the dominating factor in the economic 
life of the Atlantic coast of the Central 
American republics. Operating largely in 
an area where there has been a maximum 
of natural difficulties and a minimum of 
governmental facilities, the company in 
certain instances has come to be a minia- 
ture state within a state. For not only 
has it been concerned with its own com- 
mercial development, but health and recre- 
ation, even law and order are often largely 
in its own hands. 

While the United Fruit Company has 
been principally noted for its development 
of the banana trade, the company also has 
interests in sugar, cacao, and coconuts, as 
well as maintaining many miles of railroad 
and a large fleet of steamships. In Central 
America, also, the largest American-owned 
railroad outside our borders operates—it is 
the International Railways of Central 
America before mentioned. The company 
has its principal sphere of operations in 
Guatemala and shows an asset account well 
in excess of $70,000,000. Its success has 
been largely due to the efforts of Minor C. 
Keith, long a dominant American figure in 
our Central American enterprises. Other 
investments of American capital in Central 
America have been made in mining and 
lumbering enterprises, in public utilities, oil, 
chicle, coffee, and other developments, but 
our overwhelming interest has been, and 
will undoubtedly continue to be in banana 
plantations and in rail and water trans- 
port. In those spheres American capital 
dominates in decisive fashion. 


Money Flows Toward Oil 


ROSSING the Isthmus of Darien we 
reach the mainland of South America. 
And it is in Caribbean South America that 
our trade and investments have been in- 
creasing at a particularly rapid pace. The 
reason is to be found in that most spectacu- 
lar of all economic activities—oil develop- 
ment. While J. B. Osborne, writing in the 
North American Review, estimated our 1912 
investment in Colombia and Venezuela at 
no more than $5,000,000, the United States 
Department of Commerce placed the 1924 
figures at $145,000,000. And oil develop- 
ment has been going on at such a rapid 
pace in the area since that date that the 
amount now invested probably exceeds 
$200,000,000. Furthermore, in view of the 
ever-increasing world struggle for oil and 
the unsettled conditions in Mexico there is 
no let-up in sight. 
While in 1921 Venezuelan oil production 
amounted to only a little over one million 
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parrels, by 1924 the nine million mark was 

, and in 1926 the Department of 
Coramerce reports Venezuelan exports of 
oil at no less than 33,462,000 barrels. Co- 
Jombia’s oil exportation for the past year 
was reported at 4,700,000 barrels by the 
same source. American capital is also in- 
vested in this area in banana plantations, 
platinum mining, public utilities and other 
developments. At present, however, oil is 
the big stake and its importance will un- 
doubtedly continue to grow rather than 
lessen. 

In view of the zealous interest Uncle 
Sam displays in the governmental finances 
of the Caribbean states, it is not surprising 
to find our investments in private under- 
takings in the Caribbean further aug- 
mented by holdings of governmental is- 
sues. A considerable amount of the trou- 
bles of the Caribbean governments have 
been of a fiscel nature and foreign inter- 
yention has often loomed up as a result. 

To frustrate foreign interference in times 
of Caribbean fiscal difficulties we ourselves 
have intervened. For example, there is the 
case of our intervention in the Dominican 
Republic culminating in the Dominican- 
American Convention of 1907. In brief it 
is the story of an accumulation of foreign 
debts resulting in default and threatened 
European intervention. To avoid compli- 
cations and acting under the “Roosevelt 
Corollary” of the Monroe Doctrine enunci- 
ated at the time, the United States inter- 
vened. We then proceeded to refund the 
existing foreign debt through American ad- 
yanees secured by a financial guardianship 
authorized and given permanent status by 
the Convention previously mentioned. 
While one intervention has occurred since 
that time, the finances of the Dominican 
Republic have improved tremendously. 


Advantageous Money Rates 


ODAY the Dominican Republic borrows 

at lower rates of interest than Argentina. 
Similarly our relations with Cuba, Haiti, 
and Panama have been particularly close, 
and today practically all of the external 
debt of these republics is held in the United 
States. And because of the express or im- 
plied financial tutelage involved on our 
part, their governmental issues are floated 
at lower rates of interest than those of 
other Latin-American states. At the pres- 
ent time American holdings of govern- 
mental issues of the Caribbean states ap- 
proximates $250,000,000 and our recent 
annual investment in this group of securi- 
ties has been in excess of $40,000,000. 
Only recently a $25,000,000 Colombian is- 
sue was quickly oversubscribed, 

And the end is not yet. Our Caribbean 
stake, already in excess of $2,000,000,000, 
is augmenting steadily. Of course along with 
Increased investment goes increased trade, 
and with them both a constant upbuilding 
of mutual interest and interdependence 
that will not brook interruption. 

Without venturing any opinion as to the 
telative merits or demerits of particular 
Policies that we might adopt in the Carib- 
bean area, certain it is that the rank and 
file of our people must become somewhat 
amiliar with our stake in the Caribbean 

fore we can embark upon any intelligent, 
hational policy respecting it. 
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WHEN Powers ANALYZES CONSUMPTION OF MATERIALS 
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The Mystery of the Storeroom Exodus 


ADAPTATIONS 
Powers equipment is in gen- 
eral use wherever such work 
as this is done: 

General Accounting 

Payroll and Labor 
Distribution 

Material and Stores 
Recor 

Sales and Profits Analysis 

Insurance Accounting 
and Statistics 

Public Utilities Accounting 

Census and other Vital 
Statistics 

Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Accounting 


Chain Store Sales and 
Inventories 


Federal, Stateand Muni- 
cipal Accounting 








REG U.S. PAT. OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


It tells you not only what goes into the product itself, 
but the supplies that were needed to make it. 


The Powers cards themselves are the requisition blanks. 
After the storekeeper has issued the material they are 
punched and become basic storeroom inventory 
records. But they are more than receipts for the 
material issued. 


Used with Powers accounting equipment the cards 
are sorted mechanically by job or order number to 
produce automatically the total of material that en- 
tered into the product. When arranged by account 
number they total the indirect supplies. Sorted by 
commodity and department they show clearly the 
materials consumed to produce a definite quantity of 
product and disclose whether or not there is a waste 
of material either in the product itself or in the oper- 
ation of the plant. 


A large clerical force could slowly dig out the figures. 
But Powers produces them in printed form instantly 
and economically. 


Let our new bulletin tell you all about it. 


POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINE CORPORATION 
Division of Remington-Rand, Incorporated 
374 Broadway, New York City 


POWERS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
POWERS PRINTS NAMES AND WORDS AS WELL AS FIGURES 


When writing to Powers Accountinc Macurne Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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The Romance of Cotton | 


way t O along the Levees | 
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é ben atmosphere of old Mississippi | 
steamboat days still hangs over quaint | 
New Orleans. Plan to stop over there on 
your way to California 


Via the Palatial 


SUNSET LIMITED 


Visit the old French quarter—see relics of 
the Spanish regime—explore busy markets 
—duine at quaint restaurants—visit the 
Haunted House and the Duelling Oak, and 
enjoy a hundred delightful experiences. 


} 


Then board the famous Sunset Limited or the Argonaut, 
- leaving New Orleans daily for Los Angeles, San Diego, 
and San Francisco. 


Southern Pacific offers You Four Great 
Routes for Trans-continental Travel. 
Arrange to return over the: 


Golden State Route: through El Paso, portal to 
Old Mexico; via Kansas City, Chicago. 
Overland Route: along the American River Can- 
yon and across the Great Salt Lake to Chicago. 
Shasta Route: North via Klamath over New 
Cascade Line — Mt. Shasta, Portland and the 
Pacific Northwest. 


| surance market. 
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Insuring Our Boats at Home 


By H. A. Situ 


President, National Fire Insurance Company 


ISCUSSIONS of the American mer- 
1) chant marine have for so long a pe- 

riod borne the defensive air of a na- 
tional pride which feels the necessity of 
self-assurance, that it is difficult to avoid 
the same subconscious background in 
treating the allied subject of American 
marine insurance. 

But in the latter case such a starting 
point would be wholly the result of a lack 
of information, and of a too complacent 
acceptance of the fading tradition that all 
roads of the sea lead to London. 


American Ship Insurance Grows 


MERICAN business, and particularly 
that division of it concerned with the 
financial risk of American goods and Ameri- 
can hulls moving in foreign trade, is begin- 
ning to appreciate the truth that American 
marine insurance, following an inevitable 
period of temporary depression subsequent 
to its tremendous sprint during the war, is 
now entering, vigorous and well paced, into 
a genuine competition with the British in- 
When it is recalled that the 
bulk of the world’s gold is within a few 
steps of the offices of the majority of the 
American marine insurance companies, it 
is to be expected that proximity to the 
new nerve center of the world’s money 
market should produce such a new ac- 
celeration. 

The growing force of public confidence 
back of the American marine insurance 
companies is due, in the main, to four 
well-defined reasons which are so simple 
and fundamental as to assure a continued 
healthy expansion of this phase of American 
enterprise. 

The first of these four tenets centers 
about the element of Time. The familiar 
figure of this venerable old man once de- 
manded considerable respect, but in the 


| present century has been dealt a series of 


body blows by the successive attacks of 
the cable, telephone and radio, and is lately 
threatened by the spectre of television. 
But Time, no matter how often he may be 
“annihilated” by new inventions, remains 
ever a factor of unquestionable force. 

An American business house which has 
suffered a loss covered by insurance in a 
London office must, in a case of any great 


size, await the ultimate decision of London 


For information and literature write, phone or call your 
nearest Southern Pacific representative 


New York: 165 Broadway and 531 Fifth Ave. at 
44th St. Chicago: 33 West Jackson Blvd. New 
Orleans: Pan. Am. Bank Bldg. Houston: So. 
Pacific Bldg. Los Angeles: Pacific Electric Bldg. 
San Francisco: Southern Pacific Building. 
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When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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executives; the case in all its details must 
forwarded to London and considered 
there, and possibly investigated in another 
part of the world under instructions flowing 
from sources which are on account of the 
time element if for no other reason, only 
related to the assured by communications 
necessarily formal and channel-worn. 

On the other hand, an American company 
whose responsible officials are within tele- 
phone call (we discount, you will observe, 
the possibility of the assured’s maintaining 
a London telephone call-box equipped with 
a $75 bell) is by the nature of things 
capable of more immediate and personal 
touch with the assured, with all the con- 


sequences that personal contact entails—g 
more ready understanding of local trade 
problems and a reduction to a’ minimum of 
delay and over-formalization of insurance 
matters. 

The second consideration, and one which 
goes arm in arm with our first point, js 
the problem of distance. Except for the 
tradition already mentioned that the chart 
of foreign trade should number its paral- 
lels of longitude as east or west of Green- 
wich, no reason can be assigned why con- 
signor and consignee, dealing with banks 
and insurance agents in their respective 
cities, should look to a third and possibly 
far distant point for the adjustment of 
insurance losses. 

An American commercial house ordi- 
narily keeps its principal banking account 
in its own community and not in London, 
regardless of how traditional the financial 
dominance of that metropolis might once 
have been. In like manner, no good rea- 
son suggests itself why a commercial house 
procuring insurance on its shipments and 
suffering a casualty should look to a dis 
tant clearing house for reimbursement. 

Nor is the argument of distance one ap- 
plicable exclusively to the benefit of in- 
surer and insured. A broker who may be 
in personal contact, not only with his client, 
the assured, but also with the officers of 
the insurance company, has a distinct ad- 
vantage over a brother broker whose per- 
sonal contact With a client is offset by the 
disadvantages of long-range contact by let- 
ter and telegraph with the insurance com- 
panies with whom he places the risk. 

The third reason which we are about to 
suggest would fifteen years ago have been 
considered as heresy, nothing less: 


The Advantage in Our Money 


A DOLLAR is the world’s most stable 
4% monetary unit, and superior in that re 
spect to the English underwriter’s pound 
sterling. Britain has restored the stability 
of her currency since the war at a sacrifice 
justifying the admiration of the commercial 
world. But a nation which, more than 
eight years after the war, finds her domesti¢ 
industrial situation stagnant, and the fires 
under her industrial boilers still menaced 
by the overflow of unemployment, can 
keep her currency at par only by the stern- 
est sort of beit-tightening. 

An empire whose foreign trade was not 
only responsible for the creation of het 
colonies, but also remains inseparably 
bound up with the prosperity of those 
colonies, is of necessity an exponent of the 
commercial equivalent of what the news 
papers call “imperialism,” and her commer 
cial prosperity must, to a large extent, de- 
pend on the prestige of empire. British 
Oriental trade is at present faced with @ 
staggering problem in China. The devel- 
opments during the last ten years which 
have made the maintenance of British 
prestige in the Orient a matter to be ei 
forced by the bayonet may, in the next 
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fifty years, find counterparts directed to- 
ward British commercial security in other 
arts of the world, notably India. 


With the presentation of each such prob- | 


lem necessitating the expenditure of re- 
sources, time and energy, British com- 
merce takes a cumulative blow, no matter 
how great may be its sturdy recuperative 
power; and the force of every such blow is 
transmitted over every part of the nervous 
system of British commerce, of which the 
business of marine insurance is no small 
organ. 

There are few readers of this article who 
are not, in their own minds, confident of 
the continued steadiness of the dollar as 
the world’s strongest monetary unit, backed 
by the world’s greatest gold reserve. 

If this be so, the advantages to an 
American-insured merchant, manufacturing 
goods in terms of dollars, to be had from 
a steady assurance that his losses will be 
compensated in the same units which it 
cost him to produce the goods lost, is too 
plain to need amplification. 


American Laws for Americans 


UR fourth and last issue, and again one 

which would have justified some meas- 
ure of apoplexy among British readers a 
quarter of a century ago, is a comparison 
between English and American laws affect- 
ing shipping and marine insurance. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
criticise the English commercial and mari- 
time law nor its administration, nor to 
weigh, one against the other, the merits of 
specific conflicting American and English 
doctrines relating to marine insurance. 

But a moment’s reflection will indicate 
the advantages to an American business 
man dealing customarily with American 
courts through American lawyers, if he is 
able to make his insurance contracts in the 
same confidence of the familiar construc- 
tion which governs his rights and obliga- 
tions under commercial contracts. 

It is becoming increasingly the fashion 
in England’s insurance relations with the 
rest of the world shrewdly to provide that 
all differences shall be arbitrated or other- 
Wise adjusted in London. 

It frequently happens that either by 
stipulation or for jurisdictional reasons liti- 
gation or arbitration between an American 
assured and his English underwriter takes 
place in London. 

This disadvantage, undesirable as it may 
be to the American, is augmented when his 
insurance contract, made in this country, 
is subjected—by its London-dictated terms 
—to the English law and English rules of 
construction, whereas the terms of an 
American policy may by similar stipulation 
in the body of the contract be made mat- 
ters to be decided under American law 
and under American construction, no mat- 
ter whether trial be in the United States, 
England or elsewhere. 

In concluding this presentation of the 


merits of the American marine insurance | 
market, we wish once more to disclaim any 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 


appearance of a Fourth of July demonstra- 
tion, and again to affirm solemnly our 
friendship for and appreciation of English 
competition. 

As far as we are concerned, King George 
May visit Chicago as often as he likes. 


NATION’S 


=/ PF ; 
y/ AMARC Via 
Ricardo Head 
INDUSTRIAL POWER UNITS _. 


“NEW YORK SNOWBOUND” used 
to be a stock headline after every heavy 
snow. Each year the snow storms come 
but gasoline engined equipment has cut 
days of lost time from snowbound thoro- 
fares, to hours. The savings to business 
by this prompt snow removal are esti- 
mated in millions. 


WAUKESHA powered equipment has 
been unusually prominent for this snow 
fighting. The portable industrial heavy 
duty gasoline engine makes it possible 
to use powerful mobile equipment that 
was never available before its advent. 
The saving in man power is small com- 
pared with that of time. 


SNOW LOADERS with their creepers 
crash into windrows of snow and load 
huge 8-yard trucks quicker than 50 men 
could do it. In fact they clean up four 
or five times as much mileage as an 
army of men can and in less time. 


SWEEPERS AND SNOW PLOWS 
open up the traffic lanes so that during 
many snow storms traffic does not stop at 
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Waukesha Engined Haiss Snow Loader in 
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Saving Thousands of Dollars a Day 


Portable Gasoline Engined Equipment Does this for New York 


all. Heavy four-wheel tractors are 
needed to drive the plows where this 
is done and Waukesha engines are used 
in these. 


MOBILE CRANES remove the 
deep drifts that accumulate along the 
sides of the streets. Universal Cranes, 
all equip with Waukesha engines, using 
three quarter yard clam shell buckets, 
clean up the big drifts in New York City. 


PORTABLE COMPRESSORS made 
by Ingersoll-Rand and using Waukesha 
Engines are used to clean up the packed 
ice on the side streets, making it possibie 
for 2 men to replace 16 men with picks 
and shovels. 


PERHAPS YOU have a power prob- 
lem requiring portable gasoline power. 
We can furnish engines or completely 
enclosed power units varying in size 
from 20 to 125 horsepower and our en- 
gineering advice is yours for the asking 
without charge or obligation. Just have 
your secretary put this in the mail with 
your card. We will do the rest. 


Vgeshastba 
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| Exclusive Builders of Heaoy Duty Automotive Type Gasoline Engines for Over Twenty Yeare 


When writing to WavuxesHa Moron Company please mention Nation's Business 
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IRTEEN MILLION CONSUMERS live in 
these six southeastern States of which Spartanburg 


” for years in this rich 
burg area. (See map above.) It does not fluc- 
tuate from “‘good”’ to “*‘poor”’ as in other sections. 
20 Large Concerns Distributing From 
Here Reap Annual Harvest in Sales 
With branches established in Spartanburg, these 
twenty of the country’s largest concerns have found 
that sou merchant s 
and southern consumers 
favor “home industry.” 


Their ee velene in- 
rapidly selling 
almost as 


This Survey, 
free for the asking, 
Tells All. 


Write today for copy of the “‘Marketing Survey of 
the Spartanburg Trading Area.”” It may disclose 
sales possibilities more favorable than you ever 
suspected. Write today. 

InpustRIAL Commission, CHAMBER OF ComMMERCE 
1400 Montcomery Buitpinc - Spartansurc, S.C. 


The Hub City of the Southeast® 
SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


TRANSPORTATION : Two trunk lines to the Middle West 
—two to the Atlantic Coast—on the main line of the Southern 
Railroad from New York to New Orleans. 

TRAVELING: Thirty-three passenger trains in and out of 
the city every twenty-four hours. A network of bus lines cov- 
ering the territory. rge, modern hotels everywhere. 

ATR MAIL: Regular stop on U.S. Postal Air Mail Route, 
six hours to New York. 

TAXES: “No taxation tricks.” Taxation basis very favorable 
to ul industrial operation. 

PRESTIGE: A ive, well-known city—at present used 
ea, a Southern Distributing Center by more than a score of 
i 1 coe 
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_ Recent Federal Trade Cases 
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f Mou Commission recently announced that 
it had moved the United States Circuit 
| Court of Appeals for the seventh circuit to 
|dismiss the proceedings instituted by the 
| Commission against an educational society 
| of Chicago. 

The educational society had been ordered 
| by the Commission to cease and desist from 
|representing to customers that the usual 

prices received by it for any books were 
greater than the prices at which they were 
| offered to such customers, when such was 
|not the fact; from representing any book or 
| publication for sale as bound leather when 
such is not the fact; from offering customers 


|honorary member- 


es 


HE Federal Trade Commission is releas- 

ing for publication from time to time 
statements of rulings where the practice com- 
plained of and found to be unlawful has been 
discontinued by stipulation and without the 
issuance of complaint. 

Stipulation 65 provides that a corporation 
engaged in the sale of knitted garments dis. 
continue the use of the words “All Wool” ip 
advertisements, catalogs, circulars, and other 
printed matter when the products were not 
manufactured wholly from wool. 

Stipulation 66 provides that an individual 
engaged in the sale of men’s wear discon- 
tinue the word “Silk” in his advertising 
when the products 
were not manufae- 





ships in the society; 





| from advertising that 
the publication has 
| been officially adopt- 
jed by twenty-four 
states or any state. 
Following the is- 


ROCEEDINGS before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, or re- 
lated to its activities for the month, 
are reported here. 


tured either in whole 
or in part from silk, 

Stipulation 67 pro- 
vides that a corpo- 
ration engaged in 
the manufacture and 


The most sig- 
sale of shirts discon- 





|suance of the order 
}in 1923, the Com- 
mission learned that 
the society was not 
|observing it. The 
| Commission took the 
case to Court of Ap- 
peals to ask for en- 
forcement. In recent 
months the society 
has informed the 
Commission that it 
is making efforts to 
|comply with the 
original order and 
the Commission 
|asked the court to 
dismiss the case. 


| (Docket 994.) 


Te Commission 
is making in- 
|quiries into alleged 
misbranding of prod- 
ucts by a leather 
company of Girard, 
Ohio; an individual 
of Chicago, who sells 
spark plugs; a paint 


nificant items are: 

Investigation by the Commission 
into alleged restraint of competition 
and creation of monopoly in the 
manufacture of radio devices and 
trans-oceanic radio communication 
and broadcasting by eight promi- 
nent electric companies. 

Dismissal by the Federal Court of 
Appeals at the request of the Com- 
mission of the case against an educa- 
tional society of Chicago, upon the 
promise of the society to comply 
with an order issued by the Com- 
mission in 1923. 

Stipulation by the Commission 
that wholesale jobbers and grocers 
may not combine to interfere with 
the sources of supply of cash and 
carry jobbers and chain stores. 








tinue the same prac- 
tice as described in 
Stipulation 66. 
Stipulation 68 pro- 
vides that an indi- 
vidual engaged in 
the manufacture and 
sale of varnishes and 
similar products dis- 
continue the use of 
the word “shellac” 
in connection with 
his trade name as a 
brand or label for 
his products or in 
any other way that 
may imply to the 
public that the prod- 
uct is composed of 
pure shellac when it 
is not. 
Stipulation 69 pro- 
vides that an indi- 
vidual engaged in 
the manufacture and 
sale of mattresses 
discontinue the use 
of representations or 
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Reprints of 
Articles 


appearing in this magazine 
may be ordered from us at 
cost. Or we will give per- 
mission, upon request, to 
reprint Nation’s Bustness 


articles with credit. 


/a company of 
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and varnish company of St. Louis; a tool 
works of Marion, Indiana; and a cigar com- 
pany located in Philadelphia. 

Inquiries are being made by the Commis- 
sion into alleged misrepresentation of com- 
petitors by a baking powder company of 
Chicago. (Docket 1127.) 

Inquiry is also being made by the Com- 
mission into certain practices of advertising 
and publishing agencies with reference to 
rates of commission received for advertising. 
(Docket 1251.) 

Alleged restraint of competition and crea- 
tion of monopoly in the manufacture, pur- 
chase and sale of radio devices and apparatus 
| and other electrical devices as well as in do- 
mestic and trans-oceanic radio communica- 
| tion and broadcasting, by eight electric com- 
panies, will be the subject of an inquiry by 
the Commission. (Docket 1115.) 

The Commission is making inquiries into 
alleged attempts to maintain resale prices by 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
which manufactures and sells medicine, and 
by a company of Jackson, Tennessee, which 
lalso sells medicine. (Dockets 1470 and 


| 1469.) 


labels implying the material of which the 
mattresses were made to be new and the use 
of the word “cotton” in their advertising 
when the material used is other than cotton. 


HE American Soft Wheat Millers Export 
Corporation has filed papers with 
Commission under the Export Trade Act 
(Webb-Pomerene law) for the purpose of 
exporting flour. The Export Trade Act 
grants exemption from the anti-trust laws to 
an association solely engaged in export trade 
providing there be no restraint of trade oF 
any attempt to enhance or depress prices 

the United States. 


HE Northwest Dried Fruit Export Asso 

ciation has filed papers with the Com- 
mission under the Export Trade Act for the 
purpose of exporting dried fruits. 


Copies of the Commission’s complaints, respond- 
ents’ answers, and the Commission’s orders to “cease 
and desist,” or of dismissal may be obtained _from 
the offices of the Editor of Natron’s Business, fi 
ington, D. C., without charge by reference to the 
docket number. Transcripts of testimony may 
inspected in Washington, or purchased at 25 cents # 
page from the official reporter, whose name 18 ob- 
tainable from the Commission.—The Editor. 
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In Industry’s Power Plants— 
rystolon Brick 


Another Norton Product 




























In the form of grinding wheels the Norton 
electric furnace product trademarked “*Crys- 
tolon”’ is well-known throughout the metal 
working industries. And in another field 
it is gaining distinction, too. Crystolon 
Brick is reducing refractory costs in indus- 
try’s power plants. 


A heavy duty product for use where boiler 
operating conditions are exceptionally se- 
vere. The extreme hardness of silicon 
carbide (Crystolon) gives a brick that is 
strong and dense—that will resist the 
abrasion caused by mechanical stokers and 
to which clinkers will not adhere. The 
exceptionally high refractoriness of Crys- 
tolon Brick enables it to withstand the 
highest temperatures encountered in boiler 
furnaces. 
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cCARIZONA 





Phoenix 


+++ the mew 
winter playground 





Where Zoses bloom at Christmas | 








RY OUTDOOR 
2 ®SPORT..-Wountain 
\. and Desert 
... brilliant Sunshine. 
all day... every day / 


How would you like to pick roses —or 
oranges—or big, juicy grapefruit for the 
breakfast table—NOW! You can do this, 
any January morning, in Phoenix. 

No “winter” here! It’s “60”, with blue 
sky and sunshine, when Chicago and New 
York are fighting demon blizzards. You'll 
love Phoenix... with its warmth, color and 
outdoor recreation,—aeroplaning, for in- 
stance, all year round. Come—NOW— 
and maybe live here where the sun always 
shines! Winter rates, Santa or Southern 
Pacific. Stopovers on all tickets. 

Tune in on Station KF AD, 
Phoenix, 273 meters. Tuesdays, 10:30 P.M., 
Eastern Time 














Please send my free copy of 


; “Phoenix, Where Winter Never Comes” 


; Name Ee ys Ee Se 


Street and City ___ . 




















LITHO GRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


$1.25 per 1000 


IN LOTS OF 50,000 
25,000 at $1.50—12,500 at $1.75 or 
6,250 our Minimum at $2.25 per 1000 
elivered in New York 


ON OUR 20 LB. WHITE 
PARAMOUNT BOND 


A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 
HIGHEST GRADE ART WORK AND ENGRAVINGS 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
553 West 22nd St. New York City 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVINGS 
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Chips from the Editor’s Work Bench 


By Raymond C. Willoughby 








OT ALL the visitors who marvéled at 
A the wonders of chemistry assembled in 
New York were laymen. And, of course, 
the amazement of a former president of 
the American Chemical Society is more im- 
pressive than the surprise of the uninitiate 
in measuring the progress of the science as 
“almost unbelievable.” But Dr. Wiley made 
a point of qualifying his faith with a dis- 
trust of refined foods. 

No one lacks for argument that disease 
is no longer the threat to health and longev- 
ity it once was. It is harder to agree with 
Dr. Wiley that disease has been controlled. 
Isn’t science still a little baffled with many 
of our ills? And to see food as the chief 
offender goes against epicurean inclination, 
granting that there is a world of adage, 
proverb, and experience to obtain con- 
viction. 

The blame for this indictment of food 
must rest on public taste, which has “so 
debauched our flour that all vital princi- 
ples in it that protect health have been 
extracted.” The vitamins go to cows and 
the remainder to humans. A civilization 
that can provide better cows only at the 
expense of “unhealthy people and childless 
marriages” is seriously out of joint. No 
hope of solving this food problem by syn- 
thesis is held by Dr. Wiley. Vitamins can- 
not be synthesized, he believes, and food 
without vitamins is dead and_ without 
nourishment. Yet Dr. Wiley probably 
would be the first to admit that the chem- 
ists might contrive to astound him again. 


N J. H. DYER, general manager of the 

Southern Pacific Railroad, we lean for 
authority to report that “freight cars are 
moving faster this year than ever befcre.” 
His figures reveal that the average of daily 
travel during the first seven months of 
1927 was 29.8 miles, an increase of half a 
mile over the best previous record, which 
was made by Class 1 railroads during the 
first seven months of 1926. 

In the difference between 29.8 and 29.3 
is the opportunity for tremendous savings. 
Immediately we can see fewer cars re- 
quired, quicker turn around, less yard con- 
gestion, shorter time for goods in transit, 
and quicker release of warehouse and plat- 
form space. An addition of half a mile to 
the average day’s run may seem to cut a 
small figure in the national economy, yet it 
is readily demonstrable that all progress is 
compounded of fractional gains. 


OR A GOOD many years track and road 

tests have invited the interest of motor 
ear makers, but it takes no centenarian to 
remember the hard beginnings of these 
public demonstrations. The award of a 
twenty-five-year service medal to Edward 
Retling, chief tester for the Pierce Arrow 
Company, revives memories of the rigorous 
Glidden and Hower tours. Twenty years 
ago, those contests were rated among the 





most important directed by the American 


re 
a 


Automobile Association. Victory meant 
world-wide reputation, and sales of cars 
were largely influenced by the place they 
won. The roads of those times made every 
trip an endurance test. A hundred-mile 
journey put more strain on cars than would 
a 1,000-mile jaunt over the paved high- 
ways now the rule. 

In 1908 Retling was a contestant for the 
Hower trophy, the route beginning at Buf- 
falo and ending at Saratoga Springs, by 
way of Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Albany, and a loop through Maine and 








New Hampshire, 1,670 miles of rough and 
rugged going. In case of a tie—and five 
cars were tied that year—the contestants 
were required to continue over the route 
until the tie was broken. Retling and his 
teammate, John Williams, were declared 
the winners of the Hower trophy at 2,310 
miles. Rated by modern standards, there 
might be some doubt that cars were cars 
in those days. But, at the least, the tours 
convincingly demonstrated that men were 
men, 


NHARLES CASON, vice-president of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York, 
is vigorously sure that “scrubs” do not 
dominate the world of business. He was 
speaking to the freshmen at the University 
of Virginia when he said that the business 
leaders of our day are “big men, men of 
brains, men of vision, men of honor.” It 
is his observation that the new sort of 
leader is an educated man, that he is an 
alert student of social and economic condi- 
tions, that he is broad-minded, and that he 
ean think in national and _ international 
terms. 

And certainly it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that a new philosophy of business 
has been established. By the appraisal of 
President Lowell of Harvard, business is 
the “oldest of the arts and the newest of 
the professions.” No farther back than the 
beginning of this century, there was wide 
respect for the economic doctrine that the 
man who did the most business and made 
the most money served his community best. 
Success in the face of competition com- 
mended him mightily. The assumption 
was that “he was not only creating wealth 
—a good thing in itselfi—but also that he 
was fulfilling the scientific doctrine of the 
‘survival of the fittest.’ ” 

For all of that traditional belief, we have 
advanced to a new point of view. Success, 
we have learned, is a matter of our commer- 
cial and industrial interdependence. Neither 
the high hat nor the high hand will keep 
us going for long. All the evidence directs 
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The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
207 Fullerton Pldg. 
St. Louis Mo. 


Gentlemen: 


Answering your recent inquiry would advise that 
for the past ten years we have been using your folding 
machine on our monthly statements. This, we think, fully 
answers any question as to its value to us. As for 
comparison between the machine and hand folding, there is 


nonee 
Very respectfulW, 
F BARR | 
LN. Q 
WBL:E 








Take advantage of this 
interesting FREE demonstration 


At no cost you may use this machine for one week, on your 
own statements, folders, letters and other work now being 


folded by hand. 


We are so sure that you will immediately see a large possible 
saving of time and money that you will decide to own the folder 
—which you can buy on easy terms. It is said to be the only 
practical folding machine of moderate price suited to the every 
day needs of any kind of business. 

If you decide not to keep it, ship it back at our expense. 

To take advantage of the above offer, fill out the coupon at 
the right, attach it to your business letterhead and mail to 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY Send me your No. 58 Folder for 


1806 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio free demonstration. 


Name of Business. .....----~-.- > 


Senset Add biicsstdnudvicadbeckcana 


MULTIGRAPH folder 58 ont ong pei ae ) 





When writing to THe American Mocricrapn Sates Company please mention Nation's Business 
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|the conclusion that the building and the 
| holding of good will are essential to the 
'continued prosperity of any enterprise. To 
those purposes we may confidently apply 
Mr. Cason’s simple prescription of “giyi 
honest, intelligent service at a fair price.” 


HE VIRTUE of associational effort in 
solving trade problems is in a wider way 
of acceptance by the quality of its recom- 
mendation to the electrical industry. It 
was W. E. Sprackling, president of the 
Tubular Woven Fabric Company, who 
championed the benefits of teamwork to the 
policies division of the National Electrica] 
Manufacturers Association. New marketg 
must be found, he said. When unsolicited 
demand is ended, continued concentration 
on the technical interests will do no service 
Public Record Mechanical Posting Current Ledgers Light Record Catalogs to merchandising questions. 
nee _— Advertising and intelligent promoti 
5 g promotion 


A Pp aa L I Cc A T a oO ay F I R a T seem more calculated to develop new out- 
Then the Proper Device lets. Not a one-year campaign, but one of 


“five years to start with and, if necessary 

Is the policy that has made “KALAMAZOO” pre-eminent in the record equipment field. This E y ead, ata for “4 ty, 

wat 36 af - . with increased appropriations,” for “it is 
policy has been made possible through ceaselessly studying record keeping needs, constantly he f ; i tne Ws “ll bri 

improving and creating devices and carefully training representatives so that the right device for the fourth or hith year that will bring re- 








each requirement will be applied. sults and pay big dividends.” 
Write Kalamazoo first when in need of record equipment. Here is an industry divided into four 
KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY large groups—the power companies, the 
Division Remington Rand, Inc. manufacturers, the jobbers, and the con- 


Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales offices in principal cities 


ALAMAZO 


LOOSE -LEAF -DEVICES -AND 
ACCOUNTING - SYSTEMS 


: - |Paint 
This 
Way 


Save Money 


Mechanical Painting with Matthews Equip- 
| ment reduces the cost of maintenance painting 
on average jobs by half. On rough surfaces 
|such as stucco, concrete or brick, savings 

may be even greater—and invariably the 

painting job is better. 


| tractors. Of course, the sales problem af- 
fects every group. Progress toward closer 
cooperation is already a fact when each 
group realizes its dependence on the others, 
For “no group can do the job alone, ... 
We all want to do something; we can’t do it 
alone, but so far we haven’t had sense 
enough to get together.” 

No one who knows the accomplishments 
of trade teamwork through associations is 
likely to believe that Mr. Sprackling’s en- 
thusiasm has run off with his reason in ad- 
vocating a policy of organized promotion. 
In his proposal to spend a million dollars a 
year for publicity is the promising means 
to greater sales volume. For a three-bil- 
lion-dollar business, one-thirtieth of one per 
cent does seem “little enough to spend on 
such a necessary piece of work.” 











—_————— 

















NDUSTRIAL receptivity to new ideas is 

not a matter of instantaneous exposure 
when timed by Charles F. Kettering. “It 
takes an average of four years from the 
time you present a new idea until you are 
prepared to offer it to the customer as 4 
commodity,” this vice-president of General 
Motors told members of the American 








i ‘hemical Society. 

/ po is the underlying : Chemical ociety ° b 
i reason for the wide Investigate These As reasons for delay ol acceptance e 
| use of Oakite materials for gave instinct and dislike of change. “The 
; industrial cleaning? Why is > : ‘ : ‘ 
| satisfaction with -Oakite |. Facts first thought comes from instinct, the see- 
FF xahedaegeey eae haps the third, from intelli- 
| Anyone of over 18,000 Oak- / i Write for “Mechanical|°[@, OF perhaps the ra, 

rn oe a ANICY pe, / Painting for Maintenance,” | gence, and you must continually present 4 

n t i WV j - > J é fe ° ° 

8 omer the . Mi a booklet that treats with| new idea until you can get intelligent com- 


all phases of maintenance | sideration.” With that observation there 
painting, 1 answers your) il] be ready agreement. Less familiar 38 
questions and points out adi Y “nankcas qumant ae 
how your appropriation can the fine ing that yankers re rare . ais 
be made to cover twice as} as most dangerous, and a thing that makes 
much surface. Write for|banking hazardous, due to the rapid 
your copy today. changes it brings in industry.” ; 
Why should we be fearful of change: 
Good business, as Mr. Kettering took oeca- 
sion to point out, is not the flow of money, 


MA | ; H EWS but the flow of useful commodities through 
the channels of trade. It may require 4 


MECHANICAL PAINTING fine focus of thought to see no difference in 


} cost. 
To learn how these Oakite 
advantages can be applied 
to your work, write for prac- 
tical booklets. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning 
specialists, are located in the 
leading industrial centers of 
the United States and Canada. 


Oakite is manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTSINC. W.N. MATTHEWS CORPORATION 


24A Thames St., New York, N. Y. 3758 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, U.S.A. 
(Formerly Oakley Chemical Co.) 
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when it is needed, and searching for one 
when it is not needed. But in the de- 
gree of need for the fact is the basic dif- 
ference between applied science and pure 
science. But it is not necessary to qualify 
science to believe that it holds the depend- 
able promise of a more intelligent use of our 
resources. Chance is still too much with 
us, for 

We find many common things have not 
been investigated, and we are largely crea- 
tures of accident. Our food is accidental, and 
organic chemistry can probably build better 
food than a fried egg. The organic chemist 
has the greatest opportunity, for through his 
work he can affect every phase of life. 

No compliment to our industrial man- 
agement can be found in the assertion that 
“all great industries have highly organized 
departments for the procurement of raw 
materials, but none has a procurement de- 
partment for a new idea.” Modesty, rather 
than fact, must have withheld Mr. Ket- 
tering from making an exception with his 
own company’s diligent open-mindedness. 
Even so, he counsels eloquently and to good 
purpose. 

If the popular applause for research is a 
balance sheet in black figures, it is because 
“the scientist has really added nothing 
which the layman can appreciate until he 
purchases the result as a commodity in 
which no trace of the scientific background 
may be apparent.” But all our senses re- 
port a world of change. First place in the 








economic contr:butions of this age might 
deservedly go the development of a group 
of scientific change makers. It will advance 
us no whit to deny them hospitality in 
their own times. There is a confident 
welcome for progress in Dr. Kettering’s 
admonition, “Don’t be color blind, and 
miss the beauty of changes.” 


MORE gas is going to get into homes and 
industrial plants if the gas men have 
their way. Figures circulated at their con- 
vention in Chicago show how the meters 
are reading. Of the 1,300,000 homes using 
natural gas, 120,000 consume this fuel for 
heating. House-heating installations were 
reported by 156 companies manufacturing 
gas. In 1926 only 71 were selling that ser- 
vice. The gain in installations was 9 per 
cent. For New England, the number rose 
from 1,308 to 2,600. Just what this new 
outlet may mean to the industry is indi- 
cated in the belief that, if 5 per cent of 
the present customers use gas for heating 
their homes, sales will increase 50 per cent. 
Along with the now familiar intercon- 
nection of electrical power lines is develop- 
ing the interconnections of trunk mains for 
the distribution of gas to industrial users. 
Chicago's industrial district now has eight 
mterconnections with neighboring gas sup- 
ply systems. Serving the western side of 
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Tne most economical method of producing channel verti- 
cal sections for expanding safety doors of elevators is that 





of drawing cold finished steel bars to the required special 


shapes. The inset shows the assembly of these special sec- 






tions. The smooth surface of these bars presents an excel- 






lent base for electroplating or other finishes re 








Geonomy, accuracy and dura- 
bility are the essentials of 


finished produ ction that 
have developed such wide 


utility for Union Drawn 
Steels in special shapes. 


UNION DRAWN STEEL CoO. Beaver Falls, Pa. 


UNION DRAWN f 
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Why Radiograms fetch 


prompt replies from overseas 


When you use the modern communication service 
of Radiograms, the immediate attention and action 
of your foreign correspondent are secured. Radio- 
grams go direct to the country of destination —en- 
tirely without relay. Directness assures speed and 
accuracy. 


Just tell your secretary, “Send this message as a 


Radiogram ss “ 
Via REA 


In New York, Boston or Washington, phone for an 
RCA messenger for speedy Radiogram service. In 
other cities file Radiograms to Europe and South 
America at any Postal Telegraph offices; to trans- 
pacific countries at any Western Union office. 


RADIOGRAMS GO DIRECT TO: 


FRANCE ITALY ARGENTINA the DUTCH 
GERMANY NORWAY BRAZIL EAST INDIES 
GREAT BRITAIN POLAND HAWAII, JAPAN and FRENCH 
HOLLAND SWEDEN the PHILIPPINES INDO-CHINA 


and to ships at sea 


Send Today for Radiogram Rate Sheet 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA:OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
NEW YORK CITY 


64 Broad Street...............20+5 Hanover 1811 25 East 17th Street.............. Algonquin 7050 
ee ee Rector 0404 264 Fifth Avenue ......... Madison Square 6780 
19 Spruce Street’.................. Beekman 8220 19 West 44th Street............ Murray Hill 4996 
126 Franklin Street.................. Walker 4891 1824 Broadway.................. . Columbus 4311 

BOSTON, 109 Congress Street.................... Liberty 8864 

WASHINGTON, b. C., 1112 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 

CHICAGO, 100°V. Monroe Street.............. Dearborn 1921 

SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street............ Garfield 4200 

HONOLULJU, T. H., 923 Fort Street. ................055 6116 





When writing to Ravio Corporation or America please mention Nation’s Business 
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the city is the chief artery, 22 miles long 
and 4 feet in diameter. Through that tube 
every twenty-four hours flow 100,000,000 
feet of gas, and it is in demand. One cus- 
tomer who two years ago needed only 10,- 
000,000 feet 2 month now requires 30,000,- 
000 feet—a million feet a day. Twenty-five 
per cent of all the gas sold in 1926 was 
used by industries. 

Now that gas is an accredited servant in 
innumerable industrial processes, no long 
crystal gazing is required to foresee an era 
of gas production in huge central plants 
with high-pressure distribution through 
long-distance mains. Sales for water heat- 
ing, cooking, refrigeration, and incineration 
attest the value of intelligent and intensive 
merchandising. And much to the point is 
the American Gas Association’s expendi- 
ture of $500,000 for research to develop 
suitable appliances. 


Pax have so long soared in non-stop 
flights that only apathy now acknowl- 
edges the attainment of higher levels. To 
that rule Ohio provides an encouraging ex- 
ception. In that state the Association for 
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Retrenchment of Pubiic Expenditures is 
showing the taxpayers who spends their 
money and where it goes. 

In one of its bulletins the Association de- 
clares that “the schools of Ohio now take 
45 per cent of all direct taxes collected in 
the state.” From a statistical table it ap- 
pears that, in 1900, 829,160 pupils were en- 
rolled, the salaries of teachers amounted to 
$8,746,675, and the total expenditures to 
$14,266,973. By 1926, according to the 
Association’s figures, the enrollment had in- 
creased to only 1,255,323, but the salaries of 
teachers had risen to $59,976,393 and the 
total expenditures to $140,178,270! 

For definition of the Association’s posi- 
tion, there is this vigorous statement: 


The figures for the later years show a wan- 
ton waste of public funds. From 1900 to 
1926 the enrollment of pupils increased less 
than 52 per cent, and the total expenditures 
increased almost 900 per cent. These figures 
spell the political graft of the school politi- 
cian, and the stupidity of his ally, the busy- 
body, the do-good, and the serious thinker, 
whose activities are largely responsible for 
them. These huge totals for the later years 
have been spent without any regard for value 
received and without any concern as to the 
ability of the taxpayer to meet the bill. The 
school janitors, with constant fidelity to the 
principle of “getting theirs” while the getting 
is good, are now demanding a pension. 

It might be useful to know more about 
the Association’s purpose; it might be 
judicious to inquire into the policies of the 
Ohio Department of Education, but there 
seems no reason to quibble over the Associa- 
tion’s plain-spoken belief that “neglect. of 
the taxpayer makes the tax spender bold.” 
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em u just cant do 
 , without snow removal 


Forget for a moment the staggering financial los- 
ses incurred by snow-choked highways and con- 
sider snow removal from the humane viewpoint. 


Imagine your town in the dead of Winter cut off 
from medical aid. Imagine every home threat- 
ened with destruction by fire because the en- 
gines can’t get there. Imagine it without the very 
necessities of life itself. Consider these facts in con- 
nection with: your own home—your own family 
and you'll soon agree that in this day of motor 
vehicles you just can’t do without snow removal. 
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Good Roads engineers will help you plan 
an efficient snow removal campaign that 
will remove these menaces. 


MACHINE FY 
=. 





TRADE MARK 


THE GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CO., Inc. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. . 1523 Oliver Bldg. Watertown, Mass. . 36 Pleasant St. 

New York, N.Y. . . 50 Church St. Portland, Ore., 3rd & Hawthorne Sts, 

Albany, N.Y. . « « 36StateStreet Chicago,Ill.. . 49th & Halsted Sts, 
Baffalo, N.Y. . © © ce «© 733 Ellicott Square Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa, . . . 420 Commercial Trust Bldg. 


Good Rouds SNow PLOWS 


When writing to Tue Goop Roaps Macuitnery Co., Inc., please mention Nation's Business 
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MAKE aaa“ 
RESERVATIONS NOW! 


— for the big excursion of del- 
egates to the Western Division, 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Convention Feb. 8 and 9, in— 


Hawall 


Sailing dirett from Los Angeles to 
Honolulu on the LASSCO cruiser 
de luxe — 


S.S. CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
Saturday, January 28 


EAVY bookings assured for 
this sailing. Your reservations 
should be placed at once in order to be 
certain of preferred accommodations. 


Representative business men from various 
parts of the United States will comprise 
the party. The voyage gives you a splen- 
did opportunity to make their acquaint- 
ance prior to the convention. And you 
will enjoy the luxurious comforts of one 
of the most sumptuously appointed liners 
sailing the Pacific. 


Three giant liners in LASSCO 
Hawaiian service 


With Sailings three Saturdays 
out of every four 





3-WEEK ALL INCLUSIVE TOURS 
$278.50 and up 


From Los Angeles back to Los Angeles, 
covering every necessary ship and shore 
expense, depending on steamship and ho- 
tel selected. 


Hawaii is a part of the great Pacific Coast 
empire—come and enjoy it al! 





For all information apply any au:borized agent, or— 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 


730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 


‘505 Fifth Ave. 685 Market St. 
New York San Francisco 
140 S. Dearborn 217 E. Broadway 
Chicago San Diego 
19-12 oe eee 














When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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ULL productive capacity is not being 

used in many industries. Profitless pros- 
perity results. Local chambers of commerce 
are striving with tooth and nail to secure 
new industries. The result is often more 
production in industries already burdened 
with unused capacity. This clash of interests 
presents a serious problem with which the 
Department of Manufacture of the National 
Chamber is dealing. 

The Department feels that it can help 
both chambers of commerce and manufac- 
turers to meet this difficult problem. It can 
help chambers to 


— 


taxes. The retail merchant passes his bur 
den along to his customers in the price of 
his goods. So with everyone who travels 
on a street car or goes to a theater. What 
a man smokes is not mainly tobacco but 
taxes, because the excise on cigars and 
cigarets has gone up to a point where it 
often exceeds the cost of the raw material, 
Taxes rarely stay where they are levied 
They percolate into the cost of living all 
along the line. 

One of the big items in the high gost 
of living is the high cost of government, 

Of itself a govern- 
ment’ earns no jn 





study intelligently 





their industrial oppor- 
tunities and to con- 


come. Every penny 
that it gets must 


duct constructively OU have in business as well come from somebody 
their industrial devel- as in politics those smug in- who has produced or 
opment. On the other io : a saved it. That is a 
hand, the department dividuals who are either “too perfectly obvious and 
can help manufactur- busy” or “too good” to interest simple economic faet, 
ing industry if it is themselves in business develop- yet many people over- 
able to curb the es- ment, who sit with their hands look it. Our national, 


tablishment of new 
plants which will only 


state, and municipal 


folded, taking no part in general governments will 


add to the excess ca- business affairs, expecting every- spend about eight 


pacity of an industry. thing to prosper, 
share no part of the burden in 


Local chambers will 
undoubtedly under- 


billion dollars — this 
year. That is more 
than 10 per cent of 


while they 


take fewer unprofit- the effort to make them do so. the entire net ear 
able ventures if the It is passing strange, indeed, that ings of the American 


conditions of indus- 
tries are presented to 


these business men have to be 


people. This expendi- 
ture will take some- 


them. The restraint urged to join organizations such thing from every pay 
exercised in this di- as chambers of commerce, boards envelope in the land, 


rection will not only of trade, etc., which are of such 


reduce the cost of 
failures but will also 


Millions of men and 
women, since they re- 


vital concern to their material ceive no tax baa 


release money and en- welfare.—Wiull H. Hays. year, assume that the 


ergy to be used on 


rising cost of govern- 
ment is no concern of 
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for industrial expan- 
sion. There will be 
the positive as well as the negative gain. 
The department has already rendered 
much service to chambers in helping them 
analyze specific problems. However, it feels 
that its usefulness can be increased by let- 
ting local chambers, bankers, and leaders in 
civic activities know of this service. Factory 
location is one of the most important prob- 
lems now facing industry, and the depart- 
ment’s activities should lead to a better un- 
derstanding of the problem of industrial de- 
velopment. Leaders in civic development 
are invited to make use of this service. 


Taxing Every Pocketbook 


ee time ago William B. Munro of 
Harvard delivered a speech on “High 
Taxes and Democracy” which was widely 
commented upon. The statement is so clear 


land straightforward that we feel it will bear 
|repeating and careful consideration. 


The idea that most of the people pay no 
taxes is one of the great delusions of mod- 
ern democracy. Everywhere, in political 
discussions, we hear talk about taxpayers 
and non-taxpayers, but a moment’s reflec- 
tion will convince anyone that there is no 
basis for any such distinction. Taxes fall 
upon the entire citizenship, and mainly on 
the ultimate consumer. Everybody who 
pays rent pays taxes. It is estimated that, 
in New York City, three months’ rent in 
every year goes for taxes. 

Everybody who buys merchandise pays 


theirs. When the gas 
company or telephone 
company raises its rates, there is a great 
hue and cry. But when the city tax rate 
goes up, it leaves most of us unmoved. 
That is the landlord’s worry. 

This indifference explains why we have 
so much extravagance in government, espe- 
cially in city government. People con- 
done this extravagance because they feel 
that their own pocketbooks are not af- 
fected by it. From many years of study 
I have come to the conclusion that the 
average American city, big or little, does 
not get sixty cents in value for each dob 
lar of its payroll expenditure. Of coumse 
it gets more in some departments than m 
others. The ratio is highest in the 
department and lowest in those branches 
of the public service where large amounts 
of unskilled labor are employed. It is & 
conservative statement that every large 
city employs hundreds of men, sometimes 
thousands of them, who get five dollars 4 
day and give one dollar’s worth of work 
for it—or even less. Did you ever heat 
of a city employing errand boys? No; it 
employs, except in public libraries, full- 
grown men as “messengers” at five dollars 
a day. 

Civil service reformers claim to have 
abolished the spoils system in our elites, 
but they have not abolished the spoils 
spirit. The majority of city employes 
look upon political pull as their chief asset 
and defense. If municipal departments — 
could be put on an efficiency basis, 
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political pressure eliminated, the tax bur- | 
den could be reduced by at least 25 per, 
cent. That is true of practically every | 
large city in the United States. 

But apparently the elimination of velitien | 
from public business is impossible to 
achieve by any change in our constitutions, 
charters, or laws. It costs the people of 
the United States a billion dollars a year 
or more, and this enormous waste is stead- | 
ily increasing. Only a rich and prosperous 
nation could afford so great a drain on the 
earnings of its people. And it is a serious 
question whether the United States can 
stand it indefinitely. 

Democracy is the most expensive form 
of government yet devised by man. It 
rests upon the principle that the whole 
people are entitled to a share in determin- 
ing what the taxes shall: be and how these 
taxes shall be spent. That would be all 
right if the masses of the voters realized 
that the taxes come out of their own pock- 
ets. But they cling to the notion that the 
burden of inflated payrolls and of wasteful 
public enterprise falls on the banks, the 
public utility corporations, the landloras, 
and the big income-earners. 

That is why city government, under a 
democratic system, is conducted in obedi- 
ence to the law of increasing costs per cap- 
ita. The bigger the city, the higher is the 
cost of governing it per head of popula- 
tion. And this for the reason that growth 
in size is invariably accompanied by a 
diminishing percentage of property own- 
ers. 

In a small city the percentage of prop- 
erty-owning families may be as high as 
one-quarter of the whole. In Boston it is 
now only 15 per cent, in New York City 
it is hardly 10 per cent, and in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan it is less than 3 per 
cent. When 90 per cent of the people own 
no property and receive no tax-bills it: is 
easy to understand why the per capita tax 
burden of New York City is greater than 
that of any other municipality in the 
world. 

The more democracy you inject into a 
government, the less efficient and the more 
wasteful it is bound to be in the conduct 
of its business. Democracy, as the aver- 
age man understands it, means that all 
citizens are endcwed.with the same ad- 
ministrative capacity and hence are equally 
entitled to help raise and spend the public 
revenues. No business conducted on that 
principle could ever keep out of bank- 
ruptey. Europe has learned this lesson 
during the past half dozen years. Under 
the stimulus of an urgent need for rehabili- 
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tation and economy, one European coun- | 
try after another has been ripping | 
ultra-democracy out of its political system 
We shall do the same if we ever get into | 
a similar situation, but there is no such | 
contingency in sight. 

Meanwhile, what is the remedy for gov- | 
ernmental w: astefulness? There is no need | 
to make any branch of American govern- 
ment less genuinely democratic. We can 
gain the desired end without any change 
in the structure of government, either na- | 
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‘Fou want 
these modern features 
in your home 


Year ’round comfort, added 


strength, fuel 


economy, are 


the results of using Celotex 


8 Be are good reasons why 
Celotex is preferred by more 
home owners—specified by 
more architects—used by more 
builders—than all other insu- 
lators combined. 


No other single material of- 
fers you all the services of Celo- 
tex; making your house 
stronger, less expensive to keep 
up, and far more comfortable, 
at such little cost. 


Naturally, you want these 
great advantages for your home. 
And here is the way to be sure 
of getting them— 

Look for the Celotex sign. It 
is the mark ofa well-built house; 
built with the best insulation 
that money can buy. Houses 
identified be this sign are of 
more certain resale and higher 


loan value. They are the kind 
that modern buyers want. 


And you will find that the 
builders who display this sign 
are men who know the best 
building practice. They want to 
give their customers real value 
in house construction. They are 
good men to do business a 


Take no chances when 
build or buy. There are builders 
everywhere who dis pee the 
Celotex sign. If you have any 
difficulty in finding one in your 
community, write us. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 

Chicago, Illinois 

Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
8) i 
Pree, len lca se 
sian Distributors throughout the World 
Canadian R atives: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


All reliable lumber dealers can supply Celotex 

















When writing to Tue CeLtorex Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Unusual facilities for drawing 
flanging, beading and shaping. 


IF YOU USE 
CASTINGS 


... and Needless 
Weight, Breakage, 
Machining, or Rejections 
are Reducing Profits... 


“AMERICAN” 
PRESSED METAL SHAPES 
WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 


Let us prove this statement 
as we have, time after 
time, to other progressive 
manufacturers. 


Over 30 years of experience 
in the manufacture of diffi- 
cult and varied pressed 
metal shapes. 


A card will bring further information 


The American Pulley Company 


PRESSED STEEL: 
PULLEYS HANGERS HAND TRUCKS 
MISCELLANEOUS STAMPINGS 


4224 Wissahickon Ave. «+ «+ Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERICAN 





METAL \ 


STAM PINGS 





When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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tional, state or local. The reform must 
begin at the bottom—with the people 
themselves. What our people most need 
is to learn the plain and simple truth that 
the cost of government falls on the entire 
population and not upon the propertied 
element in it. Extravagance and waste 
bears more heavily upon the poor than on 
the rich. If the public mind will learn 
this single, simple economic fact we shall 
make democracy compatible with economy 
—and the result will be accomplished in no 
other way. 


Research on Retailers’ Problems 

HE RETAILERS’ National Council is a 

federation of eight national retail asso- 
ciations. It has recently assembled a staff 
of trained people under the direction of the 
manager of the council, Mr. G. V. Sheridan, 
who will devote their time to the study of 
retail problems and to the development of 
plans which may be adapted locally in any 
city or town. The service may be contracted 
for by retailers’ groups, whether organized 
as divisions or bureaus of local chambers or 
as independent associations. The service is 
not experimental, since it has already been 
tried by the Ohio Council of Retail Mer- 
chants. The service will include information 
and suggestions with reference to seasonal 
promotions; publicity directed against those 
who prey on stores; new departures in pro- 
tective agreements; traffic regulations; legis- 
lative information; handling closing observ- 
ances; analysis of trade papers; and cooper- 
ating locally with national events. Those in- 
terested may obtain further information from 
the Council at 175 South High Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Locating Industries 
“tS THERE evidence that 


commerce are placing their work of lo- 
cating new industries in their communities 
on a sound basis?” This question is asked 
and answered by the Organization Service 
of the National Chamber in a recent letter. 
The item continues: 


chambers of 


Chambers of commerce are no longer 
satisfied with industrial surveys so called, 
which are mere compilations of unrelated 
facts. They want facts but they want 
them related so that they may discover at 
the beginning of their industrial promo- 
tion work what new industries would be 
likely to prosper in their districts. They 
want them related that the chamber 
may draw on them and add to them in 
preparing special reports for particular in- 
dustrial prospects. 

Further, there is evidence that chambers 
of commerce in increasing numbers are be- 
coming aware that a sound decision with 
reference to the location of an industry 
cannot be arrived at from a local view- 
point alone. A sound decision with refer- 
ence to a location depends not only upon 
the facilities of a particular community but 
upon how these facilities for the new in- 
dustry in question compare with facilities 
in other communities. Chambers of com- 
merce are going even further than that. 
In their investigations in some instances 
they are raising the question of whether 
the national conditions surrounding the in- 
dustry in question are such as to justify 
the starting of a new unit or the removal 
of an old unit in the line of manufacturing 
under consideration. In other words, 
chambers of commerce are adding a na- 
tional viewpoint to their local viewpoint 
in handling their negotiations with indus- 
trial prospects. Certainly this is an evi- 
dence of a new era in industrial promotion 
work. 
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A man not actively identified with cham- 
ber of commerce work recently complained 
to us about what he contended was a lack 
of understanding on the part of chambers 
of commerce of the elements which gov- 
ern industrial locations. We called thig 
man’s attention to a statement made by 
an engineer who has had a large experi- 
ence in making location surveys for indi- 
vidual manufacturers and in making indus. 
trial surveys for communities. This engi- 
neer’s statement was that the four major 
requirements of manufacturing enterprises 
were: (1) labor, (2) power, (3) transporta- 
tion facilities, and (4) natural resources, 
We then went over industrial promotion 
literature with our caller and pointed out 
to him that chambers of commerce jp 
many instances were stressing these very 
requirements. Certainly here was evidence 
that chambers of commerce were not un- 
aware of the important elements govern- 
ing industrial locations. 

Time Is Money 

| per insurance will provide funds to re- 

place the physical material destroyed by 
fire, but it takes time to rebuild, repair, or 
replace buildings, machinery, patterns, mate- 
rial or stock. Losses occasioned by interrup- 
tions to business during the rebuilding period 
are not covered by a fire insurance policy, 
These losses are often heavy and sometimes 
are of greater importance than the physical 
material destroyed. In this day of closer 
analysis of future earnings and contingen- 
cies it is noticeable that this subject is re- 
ceiving more and more attention from busi- 
ness executives. 

Earnings from the use of or from the oe- 
cupancy of property may be protected by 
various forms of insurance, depending upon 
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the nature of the income. The income from 
property rented to others may be protected 
by rent insurance, whereas income from 
businesses may be safeguarded by use and 
occupancy insurance, or, as it is more accu- 
rately called, business interruption indem- 
nity. 

The Insurance Department of the National 
Chamber has recently issued a bulletin on 
this type of insurance. A copy may be se 
cured upon request either from Nation's 
Business or from the department. 





Credit Bureau Operation 


Basen Massillon, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 
merce recently established a Credit Rat- 
ing Bureau. The bureau is incorporated 
“not for profit,” and the object is “to foster 
closer relationship among the merchants and 
professional men of the city, to disseminate 
information about credit ratings in the m- 
terest of better control of credits to cus 
tomers and to aid in the collection of ac 
counts.” Both a credit and collection file 
are maintained. Accounts for collections are 
filed in large envelopes under the debtor's 
name, and each envelope shows on the out 
side the different creditors and the envelope 
contains the different accounts against him. 
A form letter is used to announce to the 
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The Super-Speed Protectograph 
reduced time of payroll 
check preparation more 
than two-thirds at the 


Rochester Telephone Corporation 


THE ‘l'odd Super-Speed 
Protectograph is making 
new records of speed and 
economy everywhere in 
business houses, banks and 
industries. 

One example is the saving 
effected at the Rochester 
Telephone Corporation, of 
which S. G. Bowie, Auditor, 
writes, “Under our old sys- 
tem it required the time of 
two clerks approximately 
four hours to prepare 1600 
checks, writing at the rate of 
400 checks per hour. The 
use of the new Super-Speed 
Protectograph enables one 
clerk to write these checks 
in two and one-half hours. 

“Tn addition to the time saved 
in writing the checks, the use of 
this machine has enabled us to 
dispense with all overtime work 
in our Payroll Department, 
making it possible to forward 
the checks to the Treasurer for 
signature and issuance to the 
employees at an earlier date 
than heretofore.” 

The Super- 
Speed shreds the 
amount lines on 








Super-Speed Protectograph 
1200 checks an hour! 


checks in two colors of indelible 
ink at a rate that often exceeds 
1200 an hour. The imprint 
defies the operations of the 
check tamperer and permits a 
check to travel anywhere in 
safety. By being easily legible 
it prevents mistakes and greatly 
facilitates the routine handling 
of checks. 

The economies in time and 
labor that the Super-Speed is 
effecting for many business 


organizations will interest 
you if you issue large num- 
bers of payroll or other 
checks at weekly or monthly 
intervals. 

Have a Todd representa- 
tive demonstrate to you the 
extreme simplicity, the mar- 
velous speed and the thor- 
ough economy of the Super- 
Speed Protectograph. He 
will show you how its use 
will simplify routine and 
provide a_ safer, faster 
method of issuing checks. 
There’s a Todd office in 
every principal city. Get in 
touch with a representative 
there or address an inquiry 
to us. The Todd Company, 
Protectograph Division. (Est. 
1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole 
makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 





THE TODD COMPANY 12-27 

Protectograph Division 

1130 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me further in- 

formation about the 

L) Super-Speed Protectograph 

| {) Todd Cheek Signer 
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Address 


Business 











TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 


When writing to Tue Toop Company please mention Nation’s 


Business 
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Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


—because Cheques are safer than 
cash. Lost or stolen Cheques, unless 
they bear your second identifying 
signature or have been exchanged for 
value, are made good by the Ameri- 
can Express Company. 


—because Cheques are more conve- 
nient than cash. For 36 years the “‘sky 
blue” American Express Travelers 
Cheque has been recognized as.a uni- 
versal medium of exchange. Wher- 
ever travelers go Travelers Cheques 
have been. On Arctic trips, on Ama- 
zon Expeditions and in the center of 
‘sia, these Cheques have been the 
explorers’ companions. The ‘‘sky 
blue” Cheque often commands a 
higher exchange value than foreign 
gold or silver. 


—because Cheques entitle you to a 
world-wide service. In the great 
travel centers of the world are Ameri- 
can Express offices, representatives 
or interpreters ready to help you. As 
a stranger in a strange land you will 
find that their services will make your 
journey easier and more comfortable. 


American Express Travelers 
Cheques are issued in $10, $20, $50, 
and $100 denominations—bound in 
a small, handy wallet—and cost 
only 75c for each $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AMERICAN EXPRESS AND AMERICAN 
RAILWAY EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 
tions and itineraries; or plan your cruise or 
tour through the American Express 
Travel Department. 
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| debtor the accounts against him, and each 
| following notice is a personal ietter. If there 
are several accounts against one debtor, ar- 
rangements are usually made whereby he 
will pay certain sums periodically and the 
money is prorated to the several creditors. 
The bureau has given a law firm membership 
in return for counsel with the understanding 
that, when a member needs legal help and 
has no preference, the bureau will recom- 
mend the law firm. If an account cannot be 
collected by the bureau, the matter is turned 
over to the law firm and the secretary re- 
leases all right to a commission. The bu- 
reau is in charge of a manager and makes a 
10 per cent collection charge to members. 
The chamber furnishes the bureau with its 
offices in a part of its quarters without 
charge, and the bureau otherwise is self- 
supporting. 


Is It Only a “City Beautiful”? 
Spee phrase “City Beautiful” has pretty 


well gone into the discard, but a number 
of chambers still use it as a committee title 
for want of something better. The Civic 
Development Department of the National 
Chamber has constantly emphasized its be- 
lief that what we are after is primarily a 
“city useful” and that when we get that to 


tiful, too, because a thing that completely 
fits its purpose is practically sure to be a 
thing of beauty. The clipper ship was de- 
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veloped for trade and when it became most 
efficient it also became beautiful. The race 
| horse and the Percheron both are things of 
| beauty, though beauty is not the quality 
| their breeders have principally in mind. But 
| many chambers wish to improve the appear- 
|ance of their towns without waiting for the 
|slow development of civic beauty as a part 
|of good architecture, proper street propor- 
| tions, ete. They are interested in parks, 
|trees, monuments and other ornamental 
| features. What title other than “City Beau- 
tiful” can be given committees engaged in 
'such work? This question has been put up 
|to the Civic Development Department by a 
|member organization. The Civic Develop- 
i'ment Department would welcome sugges- 
tions. “Beauty” has an effeminate sound; 
give us something virile that expresses a 
man’s town, but a man’s town that has re- 
gard for order, dignity, a good appearance. 


Milk Fights for Your Dollar 
S A RESULT of several years of study 
A 


of the needs of the milk industry as a 
| whole in the United States and Canada, the 
|formation of the Milk and Milk Products 
Research Bureau was recently announced. 


The aims of the bureau are by educa- 
tive methods to effect the expansion of 
the sale of milk as a food to a degree com- 
mensurate with the sale of other food 
commodities, establishment and mainte- 
nance of a national standard of purity, 
enlargement of the volume and increase in 


the nth degree it will necessarily be beau- * 
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the certainty of milk supply, gain in publi 
knowledge as to the dietary properties of 
milk, advancement of the vital position of 
milk in relation to the welfare of the child, 
enhancement of instruction as to sanita. 
tion and hygiene in cow barns and milk 
plants, pronfotion of new uses for mi 
extension of the scientific knowledge of 
milk within the industry, cooperation with 
public health officers, medical bodies, 
school authorities and the like, systemati- 
zation of transportation and marketing 
improvement in the breeding and feeding 
of herds and in the growth of feed crops, 
and statistical and other forms of researeh 
the results of which are to be disseminated 
to the public. 


515 New Standards Formulated 


HE American Society for Testing Mate. 

rials, with a membership of 4,300, feels 
that, in spite of the great amount of work 
which has been done on standardization, 
there are still many opportunities for useful 
work. It is interesting and instructive to 
compare the 515 standard and _ tentative 
specifications, methods of test and definition 
of terms that are now current to the society 
with the 164 in existence ten years ago. The 
increase of over 200 per cent is significant 
of the Society’s growth. 


1917 1927 
Ferrous Metals... .......<00 76 107 
Non-Ferrous Metals .......... 19 70 
Cement and Concrete........ en 16 
OT IE ae RCE 6 A ee sok 13 
Gypsum and Gypsum _ Prod- 
et er eee 1 13 
Brick and Refractories ........ 4 16 
Pipe and Drain Tile.......... 6 6 
BEMIS, CEE a Sess Kins Five Paces Ge ce ei 4 
Preservative Coatings ........ 10 47 
Petroleum Products and Lubri- 
he a tan So hws eles 2k coat 1 30 
mond Bisteriais . wks. ks ccsccae 15 72 
ee eS ee ne eee 4 10 
Timber and Timber Preserva- 
Le EB ah ee ae 7 10 
Waterproofing and Roofing Ma- 
ot PA ae rare pe 4 28 
PR ae Seite ee hv oi ca we'd a 56 4 
Insulating Materials .......... 1 12 
Rubber Products ............. 6 14 
Textile Materials ..........<.. 3 20 
Metallography ................ 1 6 
PR OARIOONIE sos ies 5 neve bce we 17° 
Es hones pees 164 515 


Coming Business Conventions 


From Information Available November 1, 1927) 
Date City Organization 
December 
Noy. 30-Dec, 1.Urbana........National Warm Air Heating & 
Ventilating Association. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 2.Chicago....... National Association of Amuse 
ment Parks Z 
1.. ..........New York. ....American Acceptance Council. 
or EE New York..... Toy Manufacturers of the U. 8..A. 
I- 3..........St. Louis....... American Construction Council. 
ARS. «DR eee National Dairy Association. 
TT eee a Pittsburgh.....American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers Association. ; 
OAT Ce Insurance Federation of America. 
5- 6.... .....Cleveland...... National Builders Supply Associa- 
tion of U.S. A. 
5- 7..........Memphis...... Southeastern Association of Dy- 
ers & Cleaners. 
6- 7..........Pittsburgh.....National Glass Distributors Asso 
ciation. ; 
O 8...... .,Ciilemge...... American Petroleum Institute. 
T% Bicesaache Chicago.......National Association 
Bench and Stool Manufacturers. 
iat Ee Pittsburgh... .. Coal Mining Institute of America. 
12-14,.........New York..... Insecticide & Disinfectant Manv- 
facturers Association. 
a FR ik eee Shoe Polish Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of America, 3 
14.............Barre, Vt.......Granite Manufacturers Ass0cla- 
tion. 
6. neh. sees d New York..... Linseed Association. 
1 oe ay Kansas City.... Missouri Valley Sand & Gravel 
Association. 
20.............Philadelphia....Cotton Yarn Merchants Associa 
tion, 
ee er Northwestern Tow Boat Owners 
Association. 
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Every Elliott-Fisher machine has the famous Flat Writing Surface. 

This exclusive feature gives it the marvelous manifolding powers 

and the adaptability which enable it to combine many details into 

a single operation. Elliott-Fisher accounting is unusually accurate 

because it is self-checking. Elliott-Fisher is automatic—electrically 

operated — therefore speedy. Elliott-Fisher will save you money by 
doing more work and better work. 





Every Sundstrand machine has a ten-key keyboard. One hand controls 
all operations. And you no longer need be satisfied with a machine 
which simply adds. Sundstrand does direct subtraction by merely 
touching a kev. Touch another key and you are ready for automatic 
shift multiplication. No faster machine is made. All operations are 
visible, insuring accuracy. Sundstrand machines are saving money 
for sboaninll of companies now, They will do the same for you. 


Sudden Losses.. Avoided! 


When daily figure facts take the place 


UDDEN losses! Can 

they be avoided? 
Many times they can by knowing what’s 
happening in your business every 
single day. 

When you know what every dollar 
is doing—who owes you—whom you 
owe—sales—stocks—all the details of 
your business daily instead of monthly 
—you are prepared to avoid sudden 
losses and, better still, gain extra profits. 

This closer control of your business 
can be easily obtained, without extra 
expense, simply by using Elliott-Fisher 





of guesswork 


CGren OC fice Feuipment (poration 


and Sundstrand equip- 
ment. This equipment 
will do your accounting work faster, 
more economically, and more accu- 
rately. It will put the vital statistics 
of your business on your desk each 
morning —including operations for the 
preceding day. 

Such knowledge of your business 
means money in your pocket. How 
Elliott-Fisher and Sundstrand will fit 
into your accounting system and pro- 
duce these remarkable results will be 
told you if you will write us for details. 





342 MADISON AVENUE ~ NEW YORK CITY 


When writing to Genera. Orrice Equipment Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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“How’s Business?” 
“Fine!” 


Since men first bartered the work of their hands 
for profit these three words have been their 
greeting and its answer. Pride and the desire 
to create the impression of success is just as 
human today as ever. 


In the effort of Modern Accountancy to extend 
its service more fully in the interest of better 
business, this pride in the possession of something, 
known by all business men to be desirable, is 
apparent. 


Often business executives will say, “Oh yes, we 
have a Budget”—it’s good business to have a 
Budget. Yet a real Budget is as unknown to 
them as success was to the ragged ancient trader 
who always answered, “Fine!”, to the greeting. 


The Budget, in its fullest service, is an absolute 
necessity today if better business is the aim; or 
if the old greeting, “How’s Business?”’, is to be 
answered in truth, “Fine!”. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON ERIE CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE MIAMI YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TAMPA TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON*SALEM CINCINNATI sT. LOouIS DAVENPORT waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPHIS DETROIT DENVER 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIBS SAN FRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA KALAMAZOO LOS ANGELES 
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munity Advertising 
> Specialists 


Communities served from Fairbanks, Alaska, to cities in Ficrida. 
Send for questionnaire for tentative survey of your city. 


Bott Advertising Agency 


Little Rock, Arkansas 








Jumbo size Pecans. Buy for 


hand. Shipment made anytime. 
five-pound carton delivered. 


Write for Catalog and TIA Roos Qualité Pecan Co., 
-WALLACE £& co. 


WILCOX ST., CHICAGO USA 





Savannah, Ga. 









GEORGIA 
PAPERSHELL PECANS 
Genuine Roos quality, easily cracked, super 


make unusual gift to friend or customer. 
Place order now, while pick of crop is on 





308B Congress St., West. 
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Government Aids 
to Business 


Reports of government tests, investigations 
and researches included in this department are 
available (for purchase or free distribution) 
only when a definite statement to that effect 
is made. When publications are obtainable 
the title or serial number, the source, and the 
purchase price are included in the item. We 
will be glad to furnish them to our readers at 
the price the Government charges. 


PRESENT-DAY ECONOMIC CONDITIONS necessi- 
tate in practically every industry a careful 
and constant study of world-wide conditions, 

According to the Depart- 

Minerals and ment of Commerce this 

Metals Services is particularly true in the 

Coordinated minerals and metals in- 
dustries. The first step 

in rendering more efficient service in this 
direction has been the formation in the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
a Minerals Division which will supplement 
and assist in the work of the Economics 
Branch of the Bureau of Mines. This divi- 
sion, the nucleus of which is the former 
Minerals section of the Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce Bureau’s Iron and Steel Divi- 
sion, comprises three sections: Coal, Petro- 
leum, and Minerals and Metals, each in 
charge of a specialist in these commodities, 

The Minerals Division has been charged 
with the development and promotion of 
foreign trade in minerals and metals and their 
primary products and is responsible for the 
collection and compilation and dissemina- 
tion of current foreign trade information. In- 
formation is received from the Bureau’s fif- 
ty-one foreign offices and from the four hun- 
dred and thirty-eight United States consu- 
lates. The services of specialists in various 
subjects such as tariffs, commercial law, fi- 
nance, trade statistics, etc., are also available. 

The Department of Commerce invites the 
Minerals and Metals industries to utilize its 
economic and technologic services to the 
fullest degree. Industry, however, should 
take the initiative in making its special needs 
known to the Department. 


Hampton Roaps and the Ports of Porto 
Rico are the subject of two reports issued by 
the War Department in cooperation with the 

Shipping Board. These 
War Department reports, like others of the 
Issues Two More series on ports of the 
Port Studies United States and _ its 
possessions, give full in- 
formation with regard to port and _ harbor 
conditions, port customs and_ regulations, 
services and charges, fuel and supplies, fa- 
cilities available for service to commerce and 
shipping, including piers, wharves, dry docks, 
ship repair plants, coal and oil bunkering, 
grain elevators, storage warehouses, bulk 
freight accommodation, floating equipment, 
wrecking and salvage equipment, railroad 
and steamship lines, and their charges m 
connection with terminal service. 


A REVIEW OF THE DEcIsIoNS of the courts 
and of legal opinions affecting labor during 
the year 1926 is contained in Bulletin 444 

; just issued by the United 

Court Decisions States Bureau of Labor 

and Opinions Statistics. 

Affecting Labor Workmen’s compensa- 

tion continues to cause 
much litigation. It appears that employers 
liability is not entirely superseded, though 
most of the cases under it relate to railroa 


| employments to which compensation laws do 
| not, in the main, apply. An outstanding de 
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cision in admiralty completely reverses the | 
previously accepted position as to the status 
of longshoremen under the seamen’s acts; 
however, the effect of this decision is greatly 
minified, if not destroyed entirely, by rea- 
son of the enactment of the longshoremen’s 
compensation act of March 4, 1927. 

The development of a harmonious and in- 
telligible body of laws with regard to labor 
organizations continues, even though the line 
cannot be regarded as a straight one nor the 
progress steady. Nevertheless, it is only from 
a study of such decisions as are presented 
jn this bulletin and in preceding bulletins that 
the student of the legal aspects of the labor 
problem can discover the trends of growth 
and the tendencies toward a recognition of 
legal personality that seems to be manifested. 


FuR DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS have 
long been faced with the lack of adequate 
statistics upon which to base their business 
calculations. Contribut- 
ing to that difficulty are 
rapid style changes and 
the great number of va- 
rious kinds of skins im- 
ported. Dressed and undressed furs, for in- 
stance, ranked sixth in value in the classified 
list of commodities imported in 1926, total- 
ing approximately $110,000,000. The Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in co- 
operation with the National Association of 
the Fur Industry, has organized a Fur Sec- 
tion of the Textile Division. 

The Fur Section will offer its assistance to 
the fur industry and trade through its Wash- 
ington office, the district offices, and the for- 
eign force of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


Fur Industry 
Problems to 
Be Consicered 


THE FIRST OF THE COST STUDIES conducted 
by the Domestic Commerce Division and 
based on functional costs of distributing 

several hardware items 

Costs of Whole- has met with an unex- 

sale Hardware pected demand. 

Distribution This study _ entitled, 
“Analyzing Wholesale 
Distribution Costs,” presents the cost of dis- 
tributing pyrex ware, bolts, lawnmowers and 
nails, under these headings: selling, office, 
volume, handling, bulk, turnover, advertising, 
Management and miscellaneous. Application 
of the results obtained from the study pro- 
vides a measure of the expense of distribut- 
ing each item. In 1919, when the system 
was applied to the entire business of the 
wholesale hardware concern which supplied 
the material for this first study, the inventory 
of the firm listed 12,000 items purchased 
from about 700 manufacturers. When the 
cost study revealed that certain lines were 
not profitable the inventory was reduced, 
until in 1927 it contained 6,500 items pur- 
chased from 450 manufacturers, with further 
reduction expected. 

The cost analysis also afforded a measure 
of the profit of individual accounts. A rough 
approximation of the cost of each sales visit 
indicated that accounts which did not show 
purchases totaling at least $600 per year 
were decidedly unprofitable. When this mea- 
sure was applied to 1,432 retail accounts, 
nearly half fell into the category of unprofit- 
able business. The elimination of these ac- 
counts reduced the sales territory about 33 
per cent and, together with a reduction in 
items carried of 30 per cent, decreased the 
sales volume 33 per cent. After a three-year 
Operating test in the restricted area with a re- 
duced line, it was found that the dollar vol- 
ume of net profits had increased 35 per cent, 
while the relation of net profits to sales had 
mecreased 68 per cent. Operating costs were 
reduced by 4 per cent of gross sales below 
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Teletype legibly prints its messages on the 
ordinary typewriter page or on forms. Both 
sending and receiving machines make several 
carbons if desired. 


One sending machine will transmit messages to 
1 or 100 remote spots simultaneously. Thus 
orders and other instructions can be broadcast 
to every corner of your plant at the rate of 60 
words per minute. 


FTELETYPE] 


THE TELEGRAPHING 
TYPEWRITER 








Great railroads use this 
'TELEGRAPHING ‘TYPEWRITER 
SER for accurate communication 


Nowhere is accurate, legible, speedy 
communication more essential than 
in the railroad service. 


That is why Teletype... the Tele- 
graphing Typewriter ... has long 
been used by the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Santa Fe, Illinois Cen- 
tral, Union Pacific, Southern Pacific 
and other great railroad systems. 


If you would enjoy communication of 
railroad efficiency within your plant, 
investigate Teletype. Operated likea 
typewriter, its instantly- transmitted 
messages are received in typewritten 
form. Thus it minimizes errors, elimi- 
nates messengers and saves hours of 
working time. 


TELETYPE'S MESSAGES ARE RECEIVED IN TYPE LIKE THIS 


Teletype service is not expensive, and will pay 
for itself again and again by reducing errors, 
doing away with messengers and speeding up 
production. 


Teletype is widely used by industrial organiza- 
tions, telegraph and cable companies, press as- 
sociations and railroads. Without obligation, 
permit us to demonstrate how Teletype can 
save time and money for you. 


| PIN to your latciaieddl 


For further information, sign this coupon, pin to your 
| letterhead and mail to Morkrum-Kleinschmidt Corpora- 
| tion, 1410 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago, 


























saving. GUARANTEED. 
Write for catalog and samples of work, 


No. { Outfit—With com- No. 3 Outfit—With com- 
plete Equipment, Ancluding plete Equipment, including 
25, Stencils, ink cl far Black Enameled Container, 
en, etc. equaliec 0 a Stenci “oR ' 
addressing shipping tags 24 Stencils, ; Ink, _ Stylus 
and labels. (F. O. B. fae- Pen, etc. (F. O. B., fac- 


tory—weight 1 Ib.)....$7.50 tory—weight 3 Ibs.)...$15 








the average for the wholesale hardware field. 





NOW YOU CAN GET ACTION WITHOUT WAITING ON 
THE PRINTER 
with 


The quickest, easiest, simplest—most economical known means of dupli- 
cating letters, post-cards, notices, forms, etc. Type—handwrite or draw 
on a dry stencil—attach it to MULTISTAMP—print perfect copies on 
paper, wood, metal, cloth——any smooth surface—40 to 60 a minute— 
right at your desk. 





Made in three sizes—letter, post-card and rubber-stamp. Built to do service and pay dividends in time and mone 
More than one hundred thousand now serving all kinds of business thruout the world, 


THE MULTISTAMP CO., Inc., Norfolk, Va., U. S. A.- 


The most modern and complete 
office printing plant known 


No. 5 Outfit—Letter size, No. 6 Outfit—Consisting of 
with complete equipment, ll three sizes, with supplies, 
including Black Enameled packed in handsome Steel 
Container, 24 Stencil. fuk Baked Enamel Finish Case. 
ontalner, 24 Stencils, INK, ~The most complete office print- 
Stylus Pen, etc. (Ff. O. B. ing plant known (F. O. B. 
factory—weight 5 Ibs.) . .$25 factory—weight 20 s.)...$50 
Agents and dealers 
in principal cities 




































PRODUCES 


© THE RECORDS 
DEMANDED 


BY EVERY 
SOUND 
BUSINESS 


You want a sound and 
prosperous business. 

To have one you must have records that 
tell you what transactions are made and by 
whom made. 

Records that are informative to the utmost 
detail. 

Records which are clean cut and legible. 

Records which reveal facts as they exist. 

Records which eliminate doubt and estab- 
lish certainty. 

The EGRY COM-PAK Register gives 
you the kind of records you need to control 
your business with an assured protection to 
your earned profits. 

One writing produces as many copies of 
an initial business transaction (2 to 6) as are 
necessary to cause business to function with 
convenience—economy and efficiency. 

The EGRY COM-PAK saves time and 
labor, issuing any combination of required 
forms for any and all departments of your 
business. 

Forms printed to your order and adapted 
exactly to your individual requirements. 

Forms on which may be quickly entered the 
record of a transaction with the least effort. 

The EGRY COM-PAK provides the 


greatest element of safety for any business. 


Dependable records—subject to check 
and audit—give you the control you need 
to make and keep your business sound and 
prosperous. 


The EGRY COM-PAK 
Provides Perfect Records 


Below are a select number of the many 

practical uses for the Egry Com-Pak 

eee Register in your iness « « « 
[ ] Sales Records (_] Packing Lists 
|] Receipts [_] Requisitions 
(_] Purehase Orders (_] Shipping Records 
{ ] Receiving Forms [|] Work Orders 
[| Invoices [_] Repair Orders 
[ ] Production Orders [ ] Cost Records 
[_} Stock Orders [] Credit Memos 

and for all necessary records of initial 
business transactions. 

Check the uses for which you desire complete rec- 
ords—write your name below, clip this advertise- 
ment to your letterhead and mail, We will then 
send you full information with actual forms show- 
ing how the EGRY COM-PAK Register can 
be used to profitable advantage in your business. 
No Obligation. 








Your Name 
THE EGRY RECISTER. COMPANY 
Dayton Ohio 


A Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 














When writing please mention Nation's Business 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
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Business Views in Review 


By Rosert L. Barnes 





S BUSINESS good or bad? Or does 

“profitless prosperity” best describe the 
situation? There is certainly no consensus 
of opinion on the matter, and the point of 
view seems to depend on the size of the 
dividend checks one receives. 

Commerce and Finance says: “The story 
of last week’s business may be summarized 
by saying that President Coolidge expressed 
enthusiastic satisfaction with our present 
prosperity and the prospects for its continu- 
ation, and the stock market declined more 
violently than at any time since last Au- 
gust. - 

“These apparently incongruous facts epit- 
omize the entire business situation, for dur- 
ing most of the year we have watched the 
discordant combination of a moderate re- 
session in trade and industry and a ris- 
ing stock market, and now it will be no 
more illogical to witness declining prices for 
stocks even if, as many expect, business 
shows the usual seasonal improvement this 
autumn. 

“The problems that now confront the busi- 
ness man are not those of commerce or in- 
dustry, but of finance. 

“The complete stabilization of business has 
never been achieved and as change is the 
law of life we shall probably continue to 
have ups and downs until the end of time. 

“But it must be admitted, nevertheless, 
that by either accident or design, the level 
of prosperous activity in America has been 
remarkably well sustained for the last 12 
months or more, and that even now it is 
dificult to discern any significant reces- 
sion. . . . The important thing to remember 
is that there is no commercial congestion 
anywhere in this country. . . . The result is 
that in proportion to their business mer- 
chants are borrowing but little, and that 
they are under no pressure whatever to force 
sales.” 

However, the article goes on to point out 
that the same cannot be said of the finan- 
cial situation. “Lacking mercantile employ- 
ment, our superabundance of credit has 
flowed into the stock market, where it is 
being used to buy or finance a mass of newly 
created securities on a basis that is in many 
cases an expression of hope rather than of 
experience.” This situation, though, should 
only disturb the conservatively-minded since 
the Federal Reserve Banks have enlarged the 
basis of credit and impounded “our supply 
of gold so that its reserve efficiency is in- 
calculably increased.” 

There has been a flattening out of the busi- 
ness curve according to The Iron Age, which 
takes the position that under present-day 
conditions business can neither ascend to ts 
old heights nor can it descend to its old 
depths. We must adjust our thinking to new 
circumstances. 

“Business depressions in the past have in- 
volved chiefly a recovery from excesses. One 
great excess was overextension. Time 
had to be allowed for the country to grow 
up. The increase in facilities in the past 
few years has come about not so much by 
the construction of new units as by increases 
in efficiency. . . The argument bears on 
the course of general trade and does not 
have universal application. It does not sug- 
gest that business failures will not increase 
| nor that the stock market will stay up.” 





An editorial points out that conditions are 
very much mixed. That some _ industries 
have been very prosperous while others have 
been having very hard times. “In brief, we 
have been having a selective prosperity and 
a selective bull market in securities.” 

The American Metal Market attributes the 
rise in the stock market to the fact that there 
is a new force at work which makes it hard 
to gauge the markets by precedents. This 
force is “the absence of private investment 
opportunities in keeping with the amount of 
capital available for investment. 

“There is absolutely no question but that 
some funds are going into investment in 
stock market leaders which under familiar 
conditions of the past would have gone into 
private enterprises. There is not as much 
new enterprise as this country needs if it is 
to continue its advancement.” 

Perhaps it would be wiser to substitute 
“activity” for prosperity in the phrase “prof- 
itless prosperity.” 

“It might be well, therefore, to end this 
discussion about prosperity by taking the 
position that we are not in a state of pros- 
perity but in a state of depression. Practi- 
cally everyone feels more or less depressed, 
though some do not admit the feeling, at 
least in print. 

“Tf we admit a state of depression we save 
the trouble of discussing what brand of pros- 
perity we are experiencing, and we may per- 
haps also remove the fear that the discussion 
engenders that we have before us a stage of 
depression at some time in the future. If 
we admit we are in a state of depression we 
are then ready to attempt the contriving of 
means to get out. 

“One course is to pursue with more vigor 
if possible the course of reducing wastes and 
improving methods generally. Another course 
is to branch out more, seeking new com- 
modities and forms of service which will 
‘take.’ When materials and labor are read- 
ily obtained is a time to branch out, if one 
can branch out in the right direction.” 


Trade and Industrial Research 
Meets with General Acceptance 


hep or drys canretaggpecanter is handled in three 
distinct ways according to the Indez. 
First, an individual corporation may set up 
its own research department to develop its 
own product. Second, trade associations may 
undertake laboratory and field work for an 
industry since research is expensive. Third, 
governmental and institutional facilities may 
be employed. 

“In recent years the Bureau of Standards 
at Washington has been expanding its use- 
fulness as a laboratory for industrial research. 
Any manufacturer having research problems 
to work out may use the facilities of the 
Bureau and this work has been especially 
helpful in making tests of new devices and 
new materials. 

“Founded in 1901 the Bureau of Standards 
is a large institution like a university with 
a total staff of 785 experts and technicians 
and a library of some 27,000 books in severa 
languages. During the last fiscal year the 
Bureau made approximately 180,000 tests at 
an operating cost of $2,000,000. It is est 
mated that the Bureau saves the Un 
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ETTER LIGHTING reduces lost time, 
labor turnover, accidents, waste 
material, eye-strain and fatigue; it makes 
supervision easier, and it speeds vision. 
Ask your lighting service company or 
our engineers for recommeridations or for 
a bulletin about lighting your particular 
kind and size of business. Our services are 


* MAzDA— the mark 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 





NATION’S BUSINESS 


ioht up... 


or efficiency 





free and bring you the benefits of MAZDA* 
Service, through which the achievements 
of world-wide research and experiment in 
the Laboratories of General Electric are 
given exclusively to lamp manufacturers 
entitled to use the name MAZDA. Just drop 
a line to the Edison Lamp Works of Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Harrison, N. J. 


Of a researe b service 


GENERAL GRR CECT RS 


When writing to Eptison Lampe Worxs or GeneraL Evecretc Company 


please mention Nation's Business 
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MOTORS 


for Household Pumps 


Wagner Motors 
Always Start 


Is the pump manufacturer re- 
sponsible for low line voltage? 
Of course not... but if low 
voltage causes the pump motor 
tofailtostart heor hisagentmay 
be caused untold annoyance. 
Wagner Motors are depend- 
able ... have large overload 
capacity so that they always 
start and carry the load. 
Wagner Motors can be fur- 
nished in either a.c. or d. c. 
ratings and mounting dimen - 
sions permit the interchange of 
Wagner Motors of different 
ratings as well as of other 
motors of standard makes. 
Wagner Motors are easily 
reversible and leads can be 
changed by anyone. Bearings 
will not allow leakage or over- 
flow of oil... filtered oil system 
of lubrication insures an 
abundance of clean oil. 
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Literature upon request 
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MOTORS 
Single, Polyphase and F ynn-Weichsel Motors 
TRANSFORMERS... Power and Distribution 
FANS... Desk, Wall and Ceiling types 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


Fe RRS ity eee 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 


6400 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis, U.S.A. 4 
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States Government about one hundred mil- 
lion dollars each year by scientific analysis of 
the goods the Government buys. ... Col- 
leges and privately endowed institutions also 
carry on research which is of direct benefit to 
industry. Most of this work, however, is 
intended for future benefit rather than for 
immediate needs.” 

The article then goes on to point out 


various industries in which research has 
played an important part, such as paint, 
meat packing, sugar, lumber, gas, etc. Re- 


search into the costs of production in the 
textile industry “has transferred the center 
of activity from New England to the South.” 
The question of how much to spend on 
research is a difficult one to answer. “No 
amount seemingly would be too great when 
the results are measured in comparison with 
what has already been accomplished.” 

Plans for the raising of a million dollar 
fund for the permanent endowment of leather 


|research by the tanning industry are dis- 


cussed by Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering. An editorial commends this idea 
saying: 

“If these plans can be successfully con- 
summated the leather industry will have 
placed industrial research in at least one field 
entirely beyond the fortunes or misfortunes 
of its trade association. 

“The significance of this move can well be 
appreciated by those who have found it 
necessary to ‘sell and re-sell’ the industries 
each year on the value of organized research. 
Progress will, perhaps, be less spectacular 
under such conditions, but certainly it should 
be more substantial and of greater useful- 
ness. The Tanners Council is to be con- 
gratulated in its pioneering endeavor.” 

There are now nine hundred and ninety- 
nine industrial laboratories listed by the 
National Research Council. The original 
list compiled in 1920 included but three hun- 
dred, a year later it had grown to five hun- 
dred and twenty-six. The present list is 
incomplete due to the fact that some labo- 
ratories refuse to allow their names to be 
used and others decline to answer corre- 
spondence. 

In discussing research work Jndustrial and 
Engineering Chemistry points out that “mere 
numbers are not necessarily a true indication 
of’ the growth of research. However, it is 
one of the standards, and although we pre- 
fer to judge by results, in some cases we 
must wait for years before the complete 
measure can be recorded.” In discussing the 
list published by the National Research 
Council the magazine points out: 

“The book is useful in many ways, par- 
ticularly in affording means for various re- 
search groups to gain better information re- 
garding those whose work may be coordi- 
nated with their own or whose results will be 
of special noncompeting interest. Some 
duplication may thus be avoided, some lines 
of attack strengthened, and results obtained 
in less time and with a smaller expenditure. 
It is a ready reference to our directors of 
research and from the standpoint of indus- 
try constitutes an honor roll to which, how- 
ever, should be added the laboratories of 
federal, state, and municipal governments, 
certain educational institutions, and the con- 
cerns supporting research though not actually 
maintaining laboratories in their own estab- 
lishments. 

“One of these days it will be as important 
for industry to be listed in such a bulletin 
as it now is to maintain a favorable rating 
in Dun or Bradstreet.” 

The paint and varnish industry feels that 
it can render better service to the consumers 
of its products according to Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter by studying distribution. To 
this end it is proposed that manufacturers, 
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distributors, retailers, and master painters 
co-operate in the establishment of a bureay 
of business research. 

“The wholesale drug trade has already 
proved the benefits of such co-operation and 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Aggo. 
ciation at its recent convention voted unanj- 
mously to increase its efforts in the further. 
ance of the Druggists’ Research Bureau. 

“Research, which is but study under a more 
impressive name, is advanced on all sides by 
economists as the sole means of assuring the 
continued progress of industry. Research has 
done much for the production side of jp. 
dustry, to which it has been rather strep. 
uously applied in recent years. It can do 
as much for the distributive side.” 


Relation of Grandstand 
Plays to Good Business 


HE ACTION of the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington in the matter of 
the Chicago discount rate is used by Barron’s 
to attack the whole structure of bureaucracy, 
“It was that kind of grandstand play so ip- 
tolerably frequent with bureaucracy, and go 
plainly witnessing to sheer incompetence, 
Any reader who has watched a baseball game 
will have noticed how the crowd cheers the 
wrong thing. Indeed, there is a great deal 
in King George’s criticism that ‘the better 
the game is played, the duller it is,’ 

“An inexperienced ball player will mn 
backwards and sideways and bring off what 
to the admiring crowd looks like an aston- 
ishingly difficult catch. But the old hand 
will estimate the parabola of the ‘fly’ and 
walk to the right spot so that the catch looks 
so simple that nobody cheers. That is the 
way to win baseball games and pennants. 

“There you have the difference between 
the government official, dear at a few thou- 
sand dollars a year, regulating business which 
is only successfully conducted with $50,000 
brains, and a competent administrator like 
the late Judge Gary. It is the difference be- 
tween government ownership and the com- 
petitive private enterprise, all over the world. 

“It is a wonderful sight to see a race horse 
galloping at full speed—but not hurrying. It 
is a wonderful sight to see the Federal Tradé 
Commission hurrying, at a speed of four 
hours a mile. The bureaucrat is bad enough, 
but the temptation of the grandstand. play 
makes him insufferable.” 





Commercial Possibility of 
Cornstalks for Cellulose 


HE GREAT obstacle to the utilization 

of farm wastes for industrial products 
has been their location. There has never 
been enough waste in one place to make 
it profitable to establish a plant for its com- 
version into products usable by industry. 
However, we find in Prairie Farmer a 
editorial commenting on the fact that one 
company has worked out a process by which 
it can afford to pay farmers $5 an acre for 
cornstalks. The company will collect and 
haul the stalks to the factory, where they 
will be converted into cellulose for making 
rayon. Commenting on this development 
the editorial says: 

“It is probable that within a very few 
years the Cornstalk Products Company will 
establish plants throughout the corn belt 
similar to the one at Danville, providing 4 
large source of new revenue to the farmers 
of the corn belt. The demand for cellulose 
manufacturing is almost unlimited. It seems 
probable, too, that this source of raw mate 
rial will bring a number of paper and rayon 
factories to Illinois. Already several rayol 
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manufacturers are considering the question 
of establishing plants in Danville and other 
Illinois cities.” 

Another interesting development in agri- 
culture is indicated by a study made by the | 
Iowa State College of production costs on | 
91 farms in Iowa County. About the only | 
moral that can be drawn from this study 
is that farm costs vary tremendously. A 
glance at these figures makes one skeptical 
of all statements made about the costs of | 
raising any crop. Too many different factors 
enter into the question to make it possible 
to say that any figure is the cost of raising 
any crop throughout the United States. A 
discussion of the State College’s report in 
the Jowa Homestead points out that: 

“The agricultural economics department of 
Iowa State College has been gathering com- 
plete statistical information concerning cost 
of production of all crops and livestock on 
91 farms in Iowa County and has ascertained 
the gross net income per farm for the last 
two years—1925 and 1926. 

“Tt is not our purpose at this time to 
discuss these farm incomes as a whole, but 
rather the figures pertaining to pork produc- 
tion. These 21 farms are not supposed to 
represent average farms for the county, but 
rather they are thought to be somewhat 
above the average in management efficiency. 
Even so the figures present rather large cost 
variations. 

“The lowest cost was $7.20 last year, and 
the highest, $17.66 per 100 pounds of pork 
produced. It scarcely seems possible that 
there could be such a wide variation on well 
managed farms, yet these are figures that 
come from accurate records and cannot be 
doubted. 

“These figures contain some valuable les- 
sons: First, that with average good care 
and reasonably good feeding practices, as 
shown on these 21 farms taken together, 
1926 corn brought 97 cents a bushel in the 
form of pork, while on the farms where the 
hogs were managed to best advantage the 
corn brought $1.54 a bushel for the same 
purpose. Second, that there is plenty of 
room, even on reasonably well managed 
farms, for lowering the cost of pork 
production.” 

The change in the selling methods of co- 
operatives is commented upon by Wallace’s 
Farmer. It was one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the old Sapiro co-operative plan 
that each commodity should be organized 
by itself, but it appears that this scheme 
doesn’t work even in a section where specialty 
crops are the rule. The editorial comments 
on this in these words: 

“Out in California, where the co-operatives 
have been working farther and farther away 
from the Sapiro model, they have been find- 
ing that the overhead costs of some of these 
commodity organizations are entirely too 
high. Here are the raisin people, for 
stance, with a complete sales organization 
selling raisins only; here are the prune people 
with a complete sales organization selling 
prunes only, 

“Why not double up, create a sales feder- 
ation, and let one selling agency handle 
several different lines? This at least is the 
proposal, and it seems to be getting a fairly 
good hearing. 

“There are, of course, obvious dangers in 
any program of this sort. If the accounting 
system is not accurate, and if the managers 
are not scrupulously fair, there is danger 
that the cost of handling one product may 
be paid in part by another. There is always, 
too, some increased complications when a 
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variety of products are handled together. 
Yet it would seem that for a good deal of | 
the corn belt a plan which covers a variety 
of products rather than a single commodity | 

















has enabled many 


a manufacturer to 


Dry from 5 to 10 


Times 


Faster 


at a lower fuel and labor cost 


By first making an exhaustive study of 
their requirements and then suggesting 
the proper type of Louisville Rotary 
Dryer, Louisville Drying Engineers have 
enabled numerous manufacturers to dry 
organic and inorganic materials 5 to Io 
times faster than before. 


In many instances fuel expense has been 
reduced from % to %; the number of 
attendants required cut to the vanishing 
point, and uninterrupted factory opera- 


tion made possible by the continuous de- 


livery of dried material. 





LOUISVILLE 
DRYING MACHINERY 
COMPANY, 
Incorporated 
Hull St. and Baxter Ave. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Cable Address, Loudry, Louisville, Kentucky 


In addition to drying materials much 
more thoroughly, rapidly and economic- 
ally, Louisville Rotary Dryers have other 
They 
occupy less space, greatly reduce dust 


advantages you ought to know. 


losses and objectionable odors, and give 
years of service with few, if any, repairs. 
Without obligation, Louisville Drying 
Engineers will study your problems and 
suggest a Louisville Rotary Dryer that 
will pay for itself again and again. Mail 
the coupon below for further particulars 
of this helpful service. 





Pin to Letterhead 





: 

| 

Mail to Louisville Drying Machinery Co., 
| Hull St. and Baxter Ave., Louisville, Ky., 
| for further particulars of the service offered 
by Louisville Drying Engineers. No obli- 
| gation, 


When writing to Louisvite Dryinc Macutnery Company please mention Nation's Business 
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L. H. HAMILTON C.F. BEACtI 





OR the generous response from elec- 

trical appliance manufacturers to our 
story of vibrationless motors, we desire 
to express our appreciation and extend, 
to one and all, heartiest Holiday Greet- 
ings. 


Fourteen years ago we designed the first 
dynamically balanced motor for use in 
our Dumore grinders and other motor 
driven devices. We had no intention 
then of selling the motor as a separate 
unit. Urgent requests from users of our 
other products finally led us to sell motors 
to a few of them. 


This was the beginning of long and mu- 
tually profitable connections. Some of 
these old customers are now using tens of 
thousands of Dumore motors annually, 
while the making of motors for manu- 
facturers to use has become the most 
important part of our business. 


If you have a drive problem where the 
advantages of smoothness, quietness 
and long life in the motor would be 
helpful, we invite your request for com- 
plete information on Dumore dynam- 


ically balanced motors. 
L. H. HAMILTON 


President 


Cc. H. BEACH 


Vice President 


WISCONSIN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


89 Sixteenth Street Racine, Wisconsin 


When writing to Wisconstx Execrarc Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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is what the situation demands. If the plan 
of organizing each commodity separately 
doesn’t work in California any too well, it’s 
a cinch it won't work at all in Iowa.” 


Index Figures Can’t Take 
The Place of Plain Talk 


weer ne against what might be termed 
the academic side of business are grow- 
ing louder. With the growth in the com- 
plexity of business there have grown up in- 
numerable systems and the purveyors of 
theoretical economy have waxed fat. Ezport 
Trade and Finance calls for plain talk in 
these words: 

“In order that the export salesman may 
‘mote’ in the most productive way he must 
be ‘charged’ with an adequate compound of 
information about the markets in which he 
is to labor. And one of his considerable 
difficulties is to obtain a supply of the proper 
kind of ‘gas.’ 

“But the purveyors of factual power at the 
mental gas stations to which the export 
salesman has to go for motive powes seem 
too often to lose sight of what they are on 
the ground for. Hence the tremendous dis- 
play of the products of so-called ‘economic’ 
research. 

“Our impression is that economics is noth- 
ing if not a practical science. If its savants 
lack a practical understanding of the sig- 
nificance of the factual materials with which 
they are dealing, all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit. It is as though the man at the 
gas station had filled up the radiator with 
eau-de-cologne and the gas tank with water. 

“General economic data is about as val- 


| uable as nothing at all to the average sales- 


man unless it is accompanied by a set of 
directions on ‘how to use.’ The latter essen- 
tial information is almost invariably lacking 
in the output of our economic research out- 
fits. 

“Economists seem to spend the larger per- 
centage of their time showing off before 
the other members of their cult, instead of 
performing their valuable function as ad- 
visers to the business community. A casual 
survey of the stuff which is laid before 
us as information on foreign market condi- 
tions by any economic organization suffices 
to show what we mean. There is sometimes 
a reasonable doubt in our mind as to whether 
the economist himself has the remotest con- 
ception of what he is talking about.” 


Regional Organizations 
Aid Group Advertising 
MERICANS organize in many ways. 
Besides trade and technical organiza- 


tions, there are regional agricultural organi- 
zations that take in definite parts of states. 


|In commenting on Southeast Kansas, Inc, 


Advertising and Selling has this to say: 
“This regional ‘combine’ was organized in 
March, 1926. It embraces nine counties in 
Southeast Kansas, with headquarters at Par- 
sons,-Kans. Its function thus far has been 
primarily development of the poultry and 
egg business. Commercial hatcheries are 
being established in almost every community 
within these nine counties. And the car 
loadings from this district are increasing fast, 
carrying poultry and eggs to eastern markets. 
“Such developments are of considerable 
interest to many advertisers. They give mse 
to new marketing problems and they open 
up more active markets for many of the 
comforts and conveniences of life. South- 
eastern Kansas, for instance, should already 
be a better market for hundreds of adver 
tised products than it was before the farmers 
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of that region were organized to secure a 
larger and steadier income from a greater 
output of poultry and eggs—produced at 
lower costs through more intelligent handling 
of their production as well as their market- 
ing problems. Aaa) ef 

“Incidentally, regional organization of this 
kind lifts competition up into the plane 
where group advertising can be profitably 
employed.” 


Newspaper Publishers Face 
a Chain Ownership Problem 


“FANHE TREND to chain ownership is un- 

mistakable,” writes Silas Bent in the No- 
vember Century, in an article entitled “Add- 
ing One Newspaper to Another.” The article 
continues: “In the four years, 1923-1927, the 
number of chains doubled and the number of 
newspapers so controlled, increased by more 
than 50 per cent. There is an economic cause 
for this, and it is not far to seek. Large pur- 
chases of the principal raw material, news- 
print; the higher executive salaries made 
possible by group management, and the econ- 
omies in the production of entertainment 
features, give to this form of ownership dis- 
tinct advantages.” 

“The fear that such growths may choke out 
all other publications seems, for the present, 
at least, as little founded as was the fear 
that chain shops would do away altogether 
with small individual shops.” 

Mr. Bent takes as an example of chain 
growth the Scripps-Howard group of news- 
papers, which, while conducted as a business 
enterprise, yet gives its editors a wide lati- 
tude of expression and enterprise. 


Defense of City Expenses 
As Not Unreasonably High 


AXES are often subject to attack on 

account of their quantity. In such a 
discussion little attention is paid to what 
they are being used for. Frederick Uthoff 
comes to the defense of municipal expendi- 
tures in Philadelphia. He points out that 
expenditures have increased for two reasons: 
First, because we are demanding more and 
more services from our city governments, 
and secondly, because the purchasing power 
of the dollar is considerably less than before 
the World War. 

“The truth is that municipal expenditures 
only apparently have shown a considerable 
increase since 1913. Where they have 
actually increased investigation will show 
that the increase has been not only justified 
but inevitable to meet the needs of citizens. 

“More than 40,000,000 people are now 
residents of cities. In fact, those cities which 
have populations of 30,000 or more house 
nearly one-third of the population of the 
United States. This increase has in itself 


created the need for many more functions | 


of city government and the intensification 
of existing functions. 

“It is not to be expected that all the de- 
partments of the city government will oper- 
ate as efficiently as an automobile factory. 
Honesty and reasonable efficiency we have 





a right to expect from public service. We 


know also that not every large private indus- | 
try operates at the maximum efficiency. At | 


least the percentage of failures would lead 
us to think so. 

“The amount spent per capita in 1913 was 
$32.46. In 1923 this had risen to $68.99 per 


capita, apparently an increase of 112 per | 
cent. To understand fully this increase, | 


however, we must study the changes that 
Occurred during the years between 1913 and 


1925. In 1914 began a world war that lasted | 
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Why Theorize About It? 


They were discussing the rela- 
tive merits of adding and cal- 
culating machines. 

“You’ll admit,” insisted the 
salesman, “that our machine 
has a world reputation for ex- 
cellence, second to none.”’ 


“Yes,” assented the Office 
Manager, “‘still this other ma- 
chine has its advantages—its 
good points, too.” 

““Certainly,’’ agreed the 
salesman, “‘they all have; but 
to try to determine the value 
of a machine for your job by 
discussing its good points is 
utterly futile. It gets you no- 
where. 

“You will agree, of course, 
that all the advantages—all 
the points of excellence—all the 
good points, of any figuring ma- 
chine are worth just what they 
contribute to its productive 


capacity —no more—no less. 

“Which means that the only 
true and definite measure of 
what they contribute is pro- 
duction. 

“Therefore, the logical way 
to get at the real economic 
value of any adding-calculat- 
ing machine is to insist on a 
timed production test on a 
cross-section of your Billing, 
Inventory, Payroll, Cost Fig- 
uring, Auditing or any other 
work in your office. You can 
be sure that the sum total of 
all the good points of a ma- 
chine will appear in the result. 

“So why theorize about it? 
Let production decide it.” 

A Comptometer man is al- 
ways willing to accept the de- 
cision of a timed production 
test on your work, in compesiz x 
tion or otherwise. Kz |\ 
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FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 


If not made by 
Felt & Tarrant 
it’s not a 
Comptometer 






1712 N. Paulina St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CONTROLLED KEY 


ADOING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-key 
safeguard 





When writing to Fart & Tarrant Mre 


Co. please mention Nation's Business 














Concentrated 


Resources 


New Orleans is a primary market 
for basic commodities of many 
kinds. Within 50 or 100 miles 
of this city are produced almost 
unlimited quantities of Cotton, 
Salt, Sugar, Oil, Lumber, Rosin, 
and Turpentine. Not Louisiana, 
or the South, or a vast territory 
which requires hauling and han- 
dling, but New Orleans itself is 
the great market for these 
commodities. 


This World Port also taps the 
sources of supply from Central 
and South America, Europe, 
Africa; and through the Panama 
Canal—the Orient. A plant 
located at this city will be lo- 
cated at a major source of 


supply. 


As a primary market for raw 
materials, which means a con- 
stant and sure supply at the 
least possible price; as a trans- 
portation center for the quick 
distribution of manufactured 
goods; as a labor center where 
labor is plentiful and cheap— 
all combined with the fact that 
it is a great metropolis and the 
gateway to Latin America—this 
city offers unusual opportunities 
to the progressive manufacturer. 


New Orleans invites capital 
to establish new industries, or 


MW to work with local 
capitalists. 


Write for infor- 
mation. 
Room 202. 


Address 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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| five years. Financial standards all over the 
| world were upset. In the United States, our 
|}own dollar depreciated, until in 1920 it was 
| worth less than half as much as in 1913. 

| “The year 1913 is most frequently taken 
in government reports as representing the 
normal pre-war annual period. While the 
purchasing power of the dollar decreased, 
our cities had to function as usual even 
though in 1920 they would have had to 
spend twice as much to carry on the same 
amount of work and render the same service 
as in 1913; but the very real attempt to 
| economize was noticeable, for the per capita 
expenditures in 1920 reported from 146 cities 
was only $35.58. Improvements and even 
ordinary services were curtailed. 

“Also during 1917, 1918 and 1919, public 
and private improvements were postponed 
in order to push the manufacture of ammu- 
nition and military supplies. In these years, 
too, the cities were spending very nearly the 
same amount per capita as in 1913, but 
actually purchasing in goods and service, 





very much less.” 


Retail Census Figures Show 


Place of Department Store 


HE Retail Ledger, in publishing the ‘fig- 
ures of the Census of Distribution con- 


| ducted by the Domestic Distribution Depart- 
|}ment of the National Chamber, had this to 


say: 

“These figures present for the first time in 
the history of American retailing a picture 
which even approaches accuracy with respect 
to the details of retail distribution in vari- 
ous lines. 

“While there are, unfortunately, a num- 
ber of omissions and palpable inaccuracies in 
this picture—due principally to the failure 
of some stores to keep accurate, detailed 
records of their sales—the complex structure 
of retailing as a whole is brought into sharp 
focus, with the result that the dominance of 
the larger, departmentalized store in all lines 
of business is even more strongly apparent 
than before. This further establishes the 
fact of public preference for the large, well- 
equipped, well-stocked store, with a broad 
display of diversified merchandise, as con- 
trasted to the side-street store Still operating 
along outworn lines. 

“Examination of the sales figures in con- 
nection with practically every line of mer- 
chandise serves to indicate the preponder- 
ance of sales made through what are mani- 
festly the more progressive stores of the 
city, thus providing additional proof that the 
major portion of sales possibilities are con- 
fined to a comparatively small number of 
outlets. Taken in conjunction with the fig- 
ures in the preliminary report on the Balti- 
more retail situation showing that depart- 
mentalized stores in that city do 27.98 per 
cent of the business there—including even 
such items as automobiles, gasoline, coal, ice 
and other things not ordinarily handled by 











stores of this type, this shows plainly the 
continually growing importance of stores of 
this nature in the scheme of distribution.” 


‘Can Art and Industry 
| Harmonize their Aims? 


OW CAN art and industry co-operate 

to improve the products of industry? 

This question is asked by Richard F. Bach 

in a bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum. 

He answers with certain definite recommen- 
dations. 

“Tt is the chief fault of discussions regard- 

ing the present status of art in industry and 

commerce that blame is too readily fastened 
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upon but one agent in a situation involving 
several. 

“Manufacturer, dealer, school of design, and 
the purchasing public all are parties to what 
has been termed a conspiracy against public 
taste. It must first be recognized that each 
of these must take stock of its sins, which 
are chiefly those of omission, and of its 
virtues, which are chiefly of the passive 
variety.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Bach points out, the 
remedy must be put into operation slowly, 
No violent measures can be taken for fear 
of crippling the patient. Schools and students 
should get an insight into the practical prob- 
lems that face industry. Manufacturers 
should help in this process. Dealers should 
educate their own tastes and then that of 
the public with which they come in contact, 
What, though, is particularly interesting is 
the view that Mr. Bach takes of the crafts. 
man and the machine. He writes: 

“In the whirr of modern machinery the 
craftsman is often lost sight of; in part this 
is his own fault. He cannot compete with 
the machine; his greatest asset is to know 
this. But he can control the machine! If 
he wishes to remain a craftsman in the true 
sense the world will call him blessed. But 
if he cannot afford to do this, let him tum 
his craftsman’s training to productive use 
by working in a factory. 

“This is not heresy, for the modern factory 
differs not in purpose, only in method, from 
the old bottega. A loom is still a loom, no 
matter how complex or by what power 
driven; if design is lacking it is the fault 
of those who own and operate the loom or 
who buy its products. The craftsman can 
aid the manufacturer and so help us all by 
designing for these machines, making in the 
round as well as on paper that first model 
whose form is to be reproduced in mass. 
Industry is not the enemy of craftsmen; it is 
their great opportunity.” 


Is the Public Always Right? 
Honesty with Reservations 
HE BOOT-AND SHOE RECORDER 


editorializes on a problem that is not 
confined alone to the trade it represents. 
Many merchant; are wondering what to do 
about the returned goods evil. Here is a 
trade paper’s views: 

“A great merchant back in the days when 
honesty was a general term applicable to 99 
per cent of the public, coined the phrase 
‘The public is always right.’ Then followed 
years of pleasant friendship with the public, 
wherein the return of merchandise was usually 
‘for cause. Those were the days when law 
was law, liberty was liberty, and honesty was 
real honesty. 

“Retail organizations because in the past 
they had made a success by the policy of ac- 
cepting any and all return goods from the 
public, came to be of the fixed mind that 
that policy should hever be changed. 

“But what are we facing today ?—h-nesty 
with reservations. The woman who wouldnt 
think of stealing a postage stamp buys goods 
that she knows she will return. She wears 
them a day, a week or a month, and back 
go the goods, and no article of a store’s sale 
is returned more often than shoes. 

“It is time that something were done to- 
wards correcting a policy which encourages 
public dishonesty. The clerks of one big 
shoe store have on record some fifteen women 
who have not purchased more than a paif 
of new shoes a year, and have a reputation 
of taking out and wearing for short periods 
as many as twenty pairs. They do it boldly 
in the knowledge that the house’s policy 38 
‘Anything the public says is right.’ ” 
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fee PEEL” OF IT 


Most people when they pick up a 
letter, unconsciously “feel” the tex- 
ture of the paper. 

Even though they have very little 
technical knowledge of papers, their 
fingers tell them, here is a cheap 
paper, here is a good paper, and this 
one must be about the best there is. 

And whether they realize it or not, 
business men are very likely to judge 
any firm by the quality of its letter- 
head. 

If you use Crane’s Bond you are 
using a paper which will rate your 


firm very high. For it is a strong, 


crisp and tough paper. Made of 100% | 


new white rags. 


It has the “feel” of the very high | 


quality paper it is. 


May we send you portfolios of specimen letter- 
heads which show how fine design and all 
rag paper will get a greater value from your 


business stationery? Write for it now. 


Crane’s Bond 


cA 100% NEW WHITE RAG BUSINESS PAPER 


CRANE & COMPANY - DALTON, MASS. 


When writing to Crane & Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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On the Business 
Bookshelf 


Credit Bureau Management, by J. R. 
Truesdale. Prentice Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1927. 


Up to the time of the publication of this 
book there has been no complete work on 
credit bureaus. This book is a very complete 
study of all phases of the credit bureau, its 
organization, operation, and relation to the 
business community. Mr. Truesdale is well 
fitted for the task because as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Credit-Service Exchange 
Division of the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association he has been in constant contact 
with the work of some fourteen hundred 
credit bureaus. 

In 1900 there were but fifty retail credit 
reporting services, in 1918 the number had 
grown to two hundred and fifty and today 
there are some fourteen hundred. Even the 
smallest towns often have them. 

Mr. Truesdale’s purpose in writing the book 
is expressed in these words: 

“The erying need of business today is not 
less credit, for credit is a business accelerant, 
but more intelligent credit. To meet this 
| demand; to attain greater efficiency in credit 
; bureau administration, and to assist unor- 
| ganized cities in starting credit bureaus, ex- 
| plains, briefly, the existence of this book. It 
| records the experience of the older and more 
successful bureaus and also provides a com- 
plete set of credit: forms.” 

Such questions as the organization, owner- 
ship and control of the new bureau, the ser- 
vices it renders, the physical equipment, how 
it is financed, the securing of information, the 
bulletin and collection service, the operative 
details, and affiliation with state and national 
associations are discussed thoroughly. The 
book while presenting the technique of bu- 
|reau management is nevertheless written in 
| such a way that those with a more general in- 
| terest will find it interesting and profitable. 
| 
| The History of the Silk Dyeing Industry 
in the United States. Edited by Albert 
H. Heusser. Silk Dyers’ Association of 
America, Paterson, N. J., 1927. 


| This volume was written to record and 
| recognize the constructive efforts of the many 








| capable and serious men who laid the foun- 
| dations of one of America’s great industries. 
The first five chapters are full of such 
touches as Oriental origins, Egyptian weav- 
ers and dyers, dyeing in classical Greece, 
Tyrian purple, Pompeii and its dyers, Justin- 
ian and the Byzantine empire, Charlemagne, 
Moslem conquest, Italy, Louis XIV, Eliza- 
bethan “Age of Discovery,’ Lyons, Turkish 
empire, China and Japan. 

After this interesting historical introduc- 
tion, an amply illustrated history of the 
American industry is given. Many outside, 
as well as members of the industry will find 
something of interest in this book. 


Industrial Prosperity and the Farmer, 
by Russell C. Engberg. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1927. $2.50. 


An exposition of the relationships between 
fluctuations in industrial activity—the s0- 
called “business cycles’—and agricultural 
prosperity. The author concludes that, al- 
though business cycles in the United States 
have some effect upon the demand for and, 
therefore, the prices of agricultural products, 
such effects are unimportant in comparison 
with fluctuations in the supplies of these 
| products. 
| In this book the term “business cycle” is 
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applied to the ordinary cycles of business ac- | 
tivity, such as reached a peak in 1907, 1910 
and 1923. There is no detailed discussion of 
the effects upon agriculture of major inflations 
and deflations which accompany and follow 
great wars. j : 

Of particular interest are the sections deal- 
ing with the response of farmers to price 
changes. In general there is a tendency to 
increase production following high prices and 
to decrease production following low prices, 
but other factors often serve to alter or 
even to nullify these tendencies. 

The author advises against an agricultural 
production program designed to take advan- 
tage of business cycles. 


The Industrial Transition in Japan, by 
Maurice Holland. National Research 
Council and Japan Society, New York, 
1927. 

“Transition is the keynote of life in pres- 
ent-day Japan.” Such is the theme of this 
monograph by Maurice Holland, Director, 
Division of- Engineering and Industrial Re- 
search, Naticnal Research Council. 

America is the customer for ninety per 
cent of the silk produced in Japan. “The 
price of United States Steel Common on the 
New York Stock Exchange is infinitely more 
important to the economic well-being of 
Japan than the current quotation of the yen 
by local banks.” 

The Japanese eat ten pounds of fish to 
one of meat, reversing the American ratio. 
The fisheries industry, says the author, com- 
pares favorably with the American meat in- 
dustry in magnitude and economy of oper- 
ation. 





RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 


American Loans to Germany, by Robert 
R. Kuezynsky. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1927. $3. 


Annual Report of the Industrial Com- 
missioner of the State of New York. 
J. B. Lyon Company, Printers, Albany, 
1927. 


The Building-and-Loan Association, by 
Robert Riegel and J. Russell Doubman. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1927. $3. 


The Directory of Commercial Photog- 
raphers. The Commercial Photogra- 
pher, Cleveland, Ohio, 1927. Free on re- | 
quest to publisher. 


The Fiscal Problem in Illinois. National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York, 1927. $2.50. | 


Free Trade, the Tariff and Reciprocity, 
by F. W. Taussig. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1927. 

Fundamentals in Real Estate, by Blake | 
Snyder and Ralph West Roby. Harper | 
& Brothers, Publishers, New York, 1927. | 
$3. 

The General Accounting Office, by Dar- | 
rell Hevenor Smith. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, Md., 1927. $1.50. | 





Industry’s Coming of Age, by Rexford | j 


Guy Tugwell. Harcourt, Brace and | 
Company, New York, 1927. $2. 


The Legal Status of Agricultural Coop- 
eration, by Edwin G. Nourse. The 
eeiien Company, New York, 1927. 


1927 Conference, National Association 
of Office Managers. F. L. Rowland, | 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 1927. $2.75. 


Rudiments of Economics, by William Wal- 
lace Hewett. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York, 1927. $1.75. 





Chis Jears of Service 


ORSE Silent Chain Drives always have been 

noted for their dependability and long life. 
Many installed 15 and 20 years ago are still operating 
satisfactorily. 


The Morse Chain Company now announce refinements 
in the design of chain—the new design is known as 
No. 55 type. 

This new design provides a better balanced joint, 
which has materially reduced the wear, and this means 
added chain life. 

Now, with the new arid improved Morse Rocker Joint, 
extra years of service are added to Morse Chains. Changes 
in the contour of the rocker pin and an increase in cross 
section of seat pin have made a joint, more rugged and 
sturdy, 8% heavier, and with an increase of 50% in break- 
ing strength. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
ITHACA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Ala. Boston. Mass. Buffalo, 
N. Y. Charlotte, N Cc. Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio. Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. Louisville, Ky. Minneapolis, Minn. New Orleans, La. New 
York, N. Y. Omaha, Neb. Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. San Fran- 
cisco, Can. St. Louis, Mo. Toronto, 2, Ont., Can, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
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NATION’S 


BUSINESS 





COME 


h 





Ene 


To take yor there and bring 
you back —the swiftest, most 
luxurious vessel ever built in 
the United States—the great 
MALOLO—with 1I§0 private 
baths, Pompeian swimming 
plunge, seven decks, two mo- 
tion picture theatres, gymna- 
sium, ballroom —the greatest 
floating hotel ever conceived. 


Name 


ats Market St. 
San Francisco 


§35 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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. 
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Pray the Roya] Hawaiian golf course with 
its holes designed after famous courses the 
world over. Swim in mid-winter on famous 
Waikiki, see for yourself the volcano at 
Hilo, the moon over Diamond Head. Stay 
at the Royal Hawaiian, one of the most 
famous hotels of the world, in Honolulu. 
There was never a more ideal spot for 
men to meet than Honolulu. Come this 
winter. Take the new Ma oto. Her speed 
brings Hawaii closer than ever before. For 
example; you can reach Honolulu in only 
seven days from Chicago. 
—_ 
Special reduced fares to those making the 
trip to attend the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting. The coupon below, ad- 
dressed to our nearest office, wil] bring you 
complete information. 


Matson line 


THE SHIPS THAT SERVE 
hawaii 


Address 


s10 W. Sixth St, 
Los Angeles 


140 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


TO THE LAND OF SPORT 


1] 


For the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
meeting Feb, 8 & g? 


Matson Navigation Company: I am interested in making the trip to Honolulu to attend the Chamber of Commerce meeting. 
Please send me complete information. 


i319 Fourth Ave. 
Seattle 














Extended experience in Trade Association affairs 


and Civic 


Aontacts 


Broad Business Experience and Unusual Education; 


Special Training in Finance. 


Acquainted with Government Agencies related to 


iness. 


Effective Organizer. Rated well in Public Speaking. 


rs. 


Age, 40 
For further details, or appointment for interview, 


yea: 


ress 


Box 33, NATION’S BUSINESS 





TRADE ASSOCIATION | 
Assistant Manager 
of one of the largest Trade Groups in the country 
Desires Connection 
as Trade Association Manager 


“* Eating for Hea 
been published for 


4 


This book is for those 
cally fit and maintain 


cases require the 





HEALTH EXTE 
SUITE G—438 











Health Extension Bureau of Battle 
Mich, Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to vhysical welfare, 


as a guide for chronic invali 
care of a com 5 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 
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NSION BUREAU 
GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 


BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
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RECENTLY asked a famous merchant 
for the real secret of his becoming a 
multi-millionaire. 

“Aside from having had good breaks of 
luck,” he modestly replied, “I have prob- 
ably gained something from a lifelong 
habit of avoiding unnecessary annoyances 
that contribute nothing to my business, 
Even when I was earning only $2 a week, 
[ never counted my laundry before send- 
ing it. I have never counted laundry in 
my life. Perhaps I have lost a shirt ora 
collar now and then, but I feel sure that 
the time gained, as well as the mental free- 
dom from such boresome trivialities, has 
| helped me to concentrate on problems of 


greater importance.” 
| PRAISED the officer of the great French 
| liner Paris for the startling excellence 
of the food. 

| “You Americans 
ee eimotgincmct: 
| home,” he remarked, “but your cooks often 
| overlook an opportunity in not trying just 
| 





have good food at 


as hard to make it look beautiful as to 
have it taste well.” 

| Then he took me back to the dining salon 
to show me a fish marvellously decorated 
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|all over its side with flowers made out of 
mint leaves, and bits of white or yellow of 
an egg. It had taken the time of one man 
an entire afternoon. 

“But,” asked the French officer, “isn’t it 
just as important for a restaurant to please 
‘the eye as the palate? To make food 
merely edible and no more—that is the 
way one feeds cattle.” 

And I wondered if American white-tiled 
restaurants could make any more money 
if their food were to look prettier. 


HE BEST imitation of home cooking I 

have found is in a little white-tiled res 
taurant in a western city. So surprisingly 
vood is the food that I made inquiries 
about the proprietor and his methods. It 
seems that he introduced a brand new idea 
in restaurant architecture. The average 
man who fits up an eating place puts most 
of his money into dining-room decorations. 
The kitchen, because it doesn’t show, is de- 
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signed as cheaply as possible. In this place 
customers must eat in the plainest kind of 
surroundings, but the kitchen is so spa- 
cious and well equipped that the proprietor 
ean give wonderfully quick service as well 
as properly prepared food. Because his 
restaurants aren’t merely all front, this 
man, I’m told, is making a fortune. 


» VENICE recently I was amazed to! 


find that insulting a customer is still 
considered a legitimate business practice. | 
went to a store to buy a roll of films. 


“What? Only one roll?” asked the clerk | 


contemptuously. 
In several other shops I encountered the 


eo "609. >. 
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same attitude of disgust and discourtesy 
because my purchase wasn’t larger. 


USINESS decency was evidently un- 


usual in the smaller shops of Venice, | 


so much so that an honest shopkeeper was 
a marked man. 

I inquired at my hotel about a certain 
art store. 

“Oh, yes,” responded the hotel clerk. “I 
know the place you mean. The man is 
said to be honest.” 

Perhaps the honest art dealer could have 


charged a little more for everything, in re- | 


turn for being truthful, and made a graft 
of honesty. 


N SHARP contrast to Venetian methods 

was the French way of following one to 
the front door of a shop, chattering charm- 
ing, polite phrases. Even in a large de- 
partment store, where I returned a second 
time, after a few days, to the same coun- 
ter, the clerk greeted me as if we had been 
old buddies. 


LEARNED that it is hardly good eti- 
quette to state one’s wants to a French 
elerk, even in a barroom, before greeting 
him with at least a cordial nod, and that 
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he would feel humiliated if a customer left 
Without a parting au revoir. The French 
feel that a business transaction, no matter 
how small, should be also a friendly social 
relation. 


BY MERE chance I happen to know that 

certain member of President Cool- 
idge’s cabinet recently bought seven dozen 
shirts. I doubt if I'll ever feel the same 
toward that man again. There must be 
something wrong with a man who wants 


the bother of keeping tab on seven dozen | 
shirts. What can he gain by having more | 
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Standardize On 
Non-Skid Hi 
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-Type 





It will pay you to use the Firestone Non-Skid Hi-Type Tire 
for trucks. Here is a high profile cushion tire with powerful, 
angular traction units and a tread of extremely tough, long 
wearing rubber. Firestone engineers developed this tire in 
all S.A. E. sizes for trucks of all types, engaged in practically 
all kinds of hauling work. Standardizing on Non-Skid Hi- 
Types will simplify your truck tire problems all along the 
line—from purchasing to servicing in the shop. Call on the 
nearest Firestone Dealer. He is trained and equipped to - 
make an inspection of your trucks and give you money- 


saving suggestions. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


_Sirestone_ 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . 











Has your local tuber- 
culosis association 
mailed some Christ- 
mas Seals to you? 
Why should you keep 
them? 

Here’s the answer: Christ- 
mas Seals help finance the 
Tuberculosis Associations. 
These associations have al- 
ready aided in cutting the 
tuberculosis death rate by 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, 








MAIL THAT CHECK 
for Christmas Seals today 


more than half. Every 
seal you buy works 
directly for the health 
of your community, 
your friends, your 
family—your health. 
Send that check to your 
local association today. Put 
the seals on your Christmas 
mail and packages and 
spread their message of 
health and happiness. 


AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 














When buying Firestone Tires please mention Nation's Business 
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Insure 





your packages 































ORTH AMERICA Parcel Post In- 

surance is the safe, economical and 
convenient method of insuring packages 
sent through the mails. A book of coupons 
equips you to insure each package as it is 
wrapped —andassures satisfactory adjust- 
ment, without red tape or delay , if package 
is stolen,damaged or destroyed in transit. 


Any North America Agent can explain 
this inexpensive and dependable protec- 
tion. Or send the attached coupon for 
full information. 
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**The Oldest American 
Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 
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Insurance Company of North America 


Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. N12 
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tion records. 


plants. r 
ublic utilities to speed the buildin 
‘or Ford workers. The wonderfu 


assured. 

Will you be one of the many 
wise investors in Dearborn 
pro y? “Detroit’—a 
profusely illustrated book 
tells the wonderful story of 
Dearborn. You should 
have this book. It is 
mailed Free upon request 
—write, wire or telephone. 
Wanted—experienced col- 
onization men in every state. 


GLOVER WATSON 
ORGANIZATION, INC. . 
\ Washington Bivd. Bidg., Detroit, U.S.A. Oe 
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C l HE EYES OF THE WORLD are focused 
upon Dearborn, the heart of Henry 
Ford’s greatest industrial triumph. 

” Here, he will dwarf all past produc- 


Dearborn is the logical place to live for 
the thousands upon thousands of men 
who operate the millions of dollars of 
machinery in the great River Rouge 
The City of Dearborn is rushing in 
of homes 
future of 
the once quaint little village of Dearborn is 
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Rates from 
$3.50 





ag McEntee Bowman, Pres. 
i. B. Judkins, Manager 





















he North America 


The South’s Supreme Hotel 


Golf for Biltmore guests 


Wm. Candler, Vi 
W. C. Royer, A 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
‘‘Where Southern Hospitality Flowers’’ 


Guest’s Comforts above all else 
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|shirts than he needs? If his judgment jg 
no better than that about shirts, it may 
conceivably be equally unsound at times in 
affairs of state. 


DON’T know when a store has made 
such a hit with me as recently when J] 
; received 20 cents in stamps from a shop to 
| cover the cost of a long-distance phone cal] 
to order a small bill of goods. I had nog 
asked for a refund of my phone charges or 
even intimated that such a refund would be 
_ pleasing. Somebody in the store evidently 
looks into every little thing and somehow 
sensed my Scotch characteristics. 





IE HEAD of a big fire insurance com- 

pany tells me that weather and other 
conditions have much less to do with fire 
losses than the general business situation. 
When everybody is prosperous, there are 
| comparatively few fires. But when busi- 
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| ness is hit by hard times, then warehouses, 
| stores, and even dwelling places somehow 
begin to blaze up. This may sound pes- 
simistic, but my insurance friend declares 
that business ethics can stand just so much 
strain. 








Statement of Ownership 


STATEMENT of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, ete., 
required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Nations’ 
Business, published monthly at Washington, D. C., for October, 
1927. 

City of Washington, District of Columbia, ss. Before me, a 
Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Merle Thorpe, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, depuses and says that he is the Editor of Nation’s 
Business and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 

form, to wit: 

| 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 

managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C.; Editor 
| Merle Thorpe, Washington, D. C.; Managing Editor, J. W. Bishop 
| Washington, D. C.; Business Manager, J. B. Wyckoff, Washington, 
i D.C 





2. That the owner is: Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, said body being an incorporated organiza- 
tion under the laws of the District of Columbia, its activities 
being governed by a Board of Directors. 

The officers are as follows: 

President, Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman of Board, American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Company, New York, N. Y.; Vice Presidents, 
A. J. Brosseau, President, Mack Trucks, Inc., 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; William Butterworth, President, Deere & Company, 
Moline, Illinois; Robert R. Ellis, President, The Hessig-Ellis Drug 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Paul Shoup, Executive Vice President, 
Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco, California. Treasurer, 
John Joy Edson, Chairman of the Board, Washington Loan and 
Trust Co.. Washington, D. C. Secretary, D. A. Skinner, U. 8. 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. : 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
iolder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
| as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 





or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 1s given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
| upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securl- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
| affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, 
| or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
Merle Thorpe, Editor 
| Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of September. 
997 
(Seal WALTER HARTLEY, 
Form 3526—Ed. 1924. Notary Public. 
District of Columbia 
My commission expires September 10, 1932.) 
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‘Any ’ Building Project | 
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SCHOOLS 


TRUSCON has perfected a nation-wide organization 
to render specialized service on any building project. 
Their broad experience in over 100,000 structures of 
every size and purpose is available to anyone inter- 
ested in building. This service includes: detailed rec- 
ommendations of the most efhcient and economical 
construction for individual requirements; complete 
cooperation with your own organization, your archi- 
tect and your contractor; personal advice on the best 
talent available for your building; preliminary estimates 
and definite bids; suggestions on any phase of building. 


The man interested in building now or in the 
future will find this service both valuable and 
useful. Your inquiry involves no obligation. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Engineers 
ESTABLISHED 1903 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


BALTIMORE, MD.; BIRMINGHAM, ALA.; BOSTON, MASS.; CHICAGO, ILL.; CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO; COLUMBUS, OHIO; DALL AS, TEX.; DAYTON, OHIO; DENVER, COLO.; DETROIT, 
MICH.; GREENSBORO, N. C.; INDIANAPOL Is, IND.; JACKSONVILLE, FLA.; KANSAS CITY, MO.; 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.; LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; LOU ISV ILLE, KY.; MEMPHIS, TE NN.; MILWAUKEE, 
WIS. ; ‘MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: NEWARK, N.J.; NE W HAVEN, CONN.: NEWORLEANS, LA.; NEW YORK, 
N. Y.; NORFOLK, VA.; OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.; OMAHA, NEBR.; PHILADELPHIA, PA.; PITTS- 
BU RGH, PA.; PORTLAND, ORE.; PROVIDENCE, R. I: ST. LOUIS, MO.; SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH; 

SAN F RANCISCO, CALIF.; SEATTLE, WASH.; SY "RACUSE, N.Y.; TOLEDO, OHIO; WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Railroad Department, 228 No. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Foreign Trade Division, 
90 West Street, New York City; Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Limited, 
Walkerville, Ontario; The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 








TRUSCON 




















TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Please send me without obligation, literature, suggestions and further information about 





your building service. I am interested in a building to be used for 





size igagth—__.. 





Also interested in the following products:- 





Company—— 


Individual_— 





Addre SS. NB 12-27 














god s Business is pubttied on the 30th of every month by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, ——= 
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19 20, at the Post Office at Washington, D. C., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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COMPLETE BUILDINGS 
FLAT KOOF TYPES 
PITCHED ROOF TYPES 
STRUCTURAL TRUSSES 
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STEELDECK ROOFS 
FERRODECK TYP? 


I-PLATES 1YPt 


STEEL WINDOW PRODUCTS 
PIVOTED 
CON NUOUS 
DOUBLE-HUN¢ 
DONOVAN AWNING 
OUN TERBALANCED 
PROJECTED WINDOWS 
Mir HANICAL OPERATOR 
CASEMENTS 
BASEMENT WINDOW 
STEEL FRAMES 
STEELLINTELS 


ERI ION 


REINFORCING STEEI 
RIB BARS 

KAHN TRUSSED BARS 
COLUMN HOOPIN( 
STEEL FORMS 

FLORE YLES 
LOCAKTYLI 


INSERTS 


METAL LATH PRODUCTS 


A-ME |! 


STEEL JOISTS 
P< LATt 
q-1 OPEN 


A 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 


STEEL DOORS 
4 rYPES 


rYPES 
AIRPLANE HANGAR ; 


REINFORCED PAVEMENTS 
WELDED STR} FABRI 
ONTRA 1oO INTS® 
CURB BARS : 

EDGE PROTI 


IELEL ROAI 


STEEL POLES 


IA TIONS 


POLE LINE HARDWARE 
ONDARY ACKS 
PECIALI IES 


BOXES AND PLATFORMS | 


FOUNDRY FLASKS 


RESSED STEEL PARTS 


LABORATORY PRODUCTS : 
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NATION’S BUSINESS 








Ask Your \-P Dealer 
~he's a Loose Leaf Doctor! 


HE dealers who sell Irving-Pitt loose leaf products 

feel a professional interest in the business life of 
their communities. Their knowledge of loose leaf forms 
and books certifies them as business counselors in the 
matter of proper record keeping. 


Irving-Pitt dealers and their salesmen are loose leaf 
specialists. They realize that sound accounting is the 
backbone of wholesome business conditions—and they 
constantly study in order to prescribe the correct loose 
leaf forms. 


We maintain a year ’round Loose Leaf University for 
our dealers. Classes are held both in our central offices 
and “on the road.” Lessons by correspondence supple- 
ment the class work. Irving-Pitt dealers can give you 
intelligent cooperation in the selection of anything 


from memo books to complete accounting systems, 
Are you getting 100% results from your present ac- 
counting methods? Have you a concise daily picture 
of your entire business? Do you know at the end of 
the day whether you have made money or lost it? 


Is your sales department making the gains you expect? 
Is your stock in all departments turning over with the 
desired speed? Decs your credit department find sailing 
smooth? Your dealer will gladly explain I-P “Records 
That Talk”—which tell you all this information. 


Get acquainted with your Irving-Pitt dealer. Phone 
him or ask him to call. Get him to show you—or write 
us for our valuable new catalog-manual, “Worth Keep- 
ing—Records That Talk.” You'll find it as handy as 
a dictionary. 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Chicago Kansas City 


New York 

















When writing to Irvinc-Prrr Manuracruring Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


December, 1927 
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Whrux over 2,200,000 


population in Los Angeles County and more than 3,000,000 
people in the 14 Southern California counties, 40% of the 


coast market is within local distributing and trading radius. 





This concentrated mar- 
ket is attracting the atten- 
tion of large industries 
alert to Westward and 
Oriental expansion. 


These nationally known 
manufacturers after most 
careful investigation, have 
recently established new 
plants in Los Angeles 
County. 


Los Angeles County manufacturers 
distribute with economy and dispatch, 








FORD MOTOR COMPANY | 


B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER 
COMPANY 


FIRESTONE TIRE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 
KROEHLER MFG. CO. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


ILLINOIS GLASS. 
COMPANY 


AMERICAN MANGANESE 
STEEL COMPANY 
CONTINENTAL CAN 
COMPANY 
TRUSCON STEEL 
COMPANY 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 








by rail and ocean routes 
to Western and Export 
trade. 


Unusual proximity to 
raw materials...cheap fuel... 
abundant water and power 
at low rates...labor free 
from strife...a world harbor 
...unexcelled ocean and rail 
transportation...low plant 


overhead ... high efficiency 


... all make Los Angeles County the 
Industrial Magnet of the West. 


S specific information gladly furnished to prospective industries 
Industrial Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 





): INDUSTRIAL LOS ANGELES - 


When writing to INpustrtaL Department, Los ANcetes CHamper or Commerce, please mention Nation's Business 
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TO MANUFACTURERS OF 


NATION’S BUSINESS 








QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Your Hidden Values 


HE fine products you make 

are more than they appear. 
All that has gone into their mak- 
ing cannot be visible on the sur- 
face. One must know them to 
know their character. 

Here is a factor in your busi- 
ness and in ours. 

With infinite care we make im- 
portant products which stand in 
the market alongside goods that 
resemble them in some unim- 
portant points. 

The unimportant resemblance 
brings other products some ac- 
ceptance. But it is only real 
quality that brings the recogni- 
tion which our products in service 
have gained—which has earned 
for us world leadership in the 
field of lubrication. 


Infinite care—An example 


The Vacuum Oil Company’s En- 
gineers recently were brought to- 
gether for an International Con- 
ference. Men from every impor- 
tant engine-building country met 
daily for six weeks for this single 
purpose: 

To study the specific lubrica- 
tion problems presented by one 
rapidly developing group of en- 
gines—and to standardize recom- 
mendations for their correct lu- 





~ 


Lubricating Oils 


brication throughout the world. 

We find that continual research 
is essential to effective plant lu- 
brication. Our scientifically se- 
lected oils offer the following 
advantages: 


Uninterrupted service—because of fewer machine 
breakdowns 


Greater mechanical efficiency—because of minimum 
friction 
Economy in lubrication—because of less oil required 
Reduced machinery depreciation—because of less 
wear. 
As effective lubrication should be 
constant, our service is continu- 
ous. After we are engaged to 
supply lubrication we keep in 
regular touch with the plant 
personnel and, with their coopera- 
tion, maintain desired results. 
Our oils and our services, used 
by quality manufacturers and 
builders of mechanical equipment 
throughout the world are at vour 
command. 


Vacuum Oil Company 


HEADQUARTERS: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


When writing to Vaccum Om Company please mention Nation’s Business 


December, 1927 


“The Crater” 


from THE WONDER OF WORK 






























We are privileged to 
. reproduce here one of 
a series of drawings of 
industrial subjects by 
thelate Joseph Pennell, 
one of America’s great 
artists. Courtesy of the 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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“Last January at inventory time and the January 
before and the one before that—it was the same 
old trouble, Ned. We were going to do this, and 
avoid doing that, but here we are again, right back 
where we started from! 

“It’s got to stop. Over-production on this item, 
constant shortage of that one, sales lost right and 
left, mill constantly in a jam, and production all 
messed up. We’ve goftto beat it somehow!” 

a “ * * * 


Does that sort of talk ever occur in your organ- 
ization? Does your inventory ever tell a story that 
makes you think pretty hard? 

There’s a way out! A simple way to do the job 
which hundreds of firms are using to eliminate just 
such problems. 

Acme Visible Records for stock and perpetual 
inventory will do the job—and do it well. They 


“Next January has got to tell 
a mighty different story!” 


When writing to Acme Carp System Company please mention Nation's Business 


keep all the facts out in the open—ai/ the time! 
Colored signals show over-stocks, short stocks, fast 
turning items, unprofitable space-wasters. Every- 
thing you need to know is instantly available— 
not just at inventory time, but every day, all year. 


What Acme Visible Stock Records are, how 
they work, and photographs of 
them actually at work, are all con- 
tained in our book “Profitable Bus- 
iness Control,” which we shall be 
glad to send you upon request. 
You will find it interesting 
reading, covering completely, 
as it does, all forms of bus- 
iness records. Send the 
coupon for a copy— 
without obligation, of 
course 















Acme is the 
world’s largest com- 
pany specializing exciu- 
sively in visible record equip. 
ment. Offices in principal cities. 


FOSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSKESEEEESEHE SESE ESESSESSES ESSE eee eeeee Re 
ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Gentlemen: 


N. B,—12-27 


° Cc] Wirhout obligation on my part, you may send your representative to 
° show me your book of 1,500 record forms. 

o 

Please write me concerning 

your system for handling records, 
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Modem Business 


Must Depend on 
Facts and [4 dures 
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Figures control the great cable to obtain by any other method. 
forward movement of pro- Think of the application of these 
duction and distribution. Executives machines in terms of your business. 
understand the value of these figures Advise us what your problems are; 
and use them. then let us demonstrate this all-pur- 

Electric Tabulating and Accounting pose equipment as applied to these 
Machines make available—quickly and problems. There is an International 
economically—the operating facts of office near you, ready and able to prove, 











production costs, without obligation, 
machine efficiency, 4 “ of any phase of your business yo that Electric Tabulat- 
. ° diways at your finger tips . + 
sales analyses, distri- titan valet ing and Accounting 
7 1. Sales Analyses: ° ° 
bution expense and Reports showing detailed results — who is Machines are time - 
h | £ A selling, what, where and whether at a loss d > 
- oO ont. ‘ > - 
i otner " asses O in Pee 2. Expense Analyses: an 3 nOnCy Saving, 
formation, which, = yw aps Raga profit - increasing aids 
/ because of their cost __ 3. Production Analyses: wherever they are 
A ‘ . e. Payroll preparation, cost and production 
i it would be impracti- ment fecotds, depreciation schedules, ete used. 
li 4. Compiling Statistics: 
4 Results analyzed from any viewpoint, yield- 
i ing reliable data on which to base policies, 
a = future development and render sound 
of ecisions. 
4 G % 5. Range of Possibilities : $ 
4 7 Ss Pp E E D- A ala UR ACY * All the figure-facts of any business, whether * ECONOMY’ 
; large or small, are automatically recorded, 
classified, aggregated and printed at pheno- 
q menal speed and with certified accuracy. 





THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 


International Business Machines Corporation 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 
DAYTON SCALE COMPANY DIVISION 


50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. CANADIAN DIVISION 
Branch Offices and Service Stations in INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CO., Ltd. 
All the Principal Cities of the World 300 Campbell Avenue : West Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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When writing to Isrernationa. Business Macuines Corporation please mention Nation's Business 








Main Building, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cooper Hewitt illumination in all manufacturing departments. 








ae EQUIPMENT for textile mills must operate smoothiy. Quality of finished goods depends 
on it. This is especially true for the loom harness, where hundreds of heddles carry the 
thread in highly-polished eyes. Any roughness that mars or breaks the thread means 
waste and delay. 

Since 1920, the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. have been using Cooper Hewitt Work-Light because 
of its unique quality of furnishing a high intensity of light without glare and without dark 
shadows. The skilled hand and the trained eye are helped, not handicapped, by this special- 
ized light — a fact of far-reaching importance to the manufacturer of precision machinery. 

Robert J. Freitag, Treasurer of the company, writes that Cooper Hewitt Work-Light was 
decided on after considerable experimenting and study by lighting experts. 

“The light is most effective and very much liked by all employees (both male 
and female). 
‘There is no glare interfering with the eyesight.” 

The place of Cooper Hewitt Work-Light in industry is today unchallenged. Its increased 
use, especially during the past four years, indicates how perfectly it is adapted to modern 
industrial requirements. Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
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COOPER. HEWITT 






BETTER THAN ®= DAYLIGHT 
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Give your workmen this glareless, shadowless, 
light—and they will give you top 


speed without fatigue 
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The Seeing Test 
One Manufacturer Made 


The plant—big. The employer—famous, producing a uni- 
versally accepted substitute for silk. The average distance 
the men could count the threads on the blackboard under 
ordinary light was 10 feet—under Work-Light, 20 feet, 
the number of threads of course being changed. They now 
use Work-Light. 


Bearion Hewitt Work-Light has 
substantiated its ability to im- 
prove output by years of intensive 
use in nearly every industrial field. 
The growth of Cooper Hewitt has 
paralleled the adoption of mass pro- 
duction methods. 

Only a few minutes thought is 
needed to make clear the simple, 
natural reasons why this one 


ciently in its make-up to dispose of: 

1. Glare—by creating none at its source. 

2. Heavy shadows—by using a source long 
enough to assure ideal diffusion. 

3. Brain fag, eye-strain, etc.—because the 
light is cool, intensity unvarying, glare and 
deep shadows absent. 

Light rays are really light waves, 
traveling through space like radio 
waves. It is therefore easy to under- 





stand how the eye receives certain 
wave lengths better than others, 
just as a radio does. In lighting, dif- 
ferent wave lengths mean different 
colors. Yellow and green, which com- 
prise 90% of Work-Light, are the 
most useful colors for seeing because 
they travel on the wave lengths most 
easily received by the eye. 

Naturally, eight hours under 





light is capable of performance 
entirely beyond therangeof any 
other light. Excepting only 
Work-Light, all kinds of illumi- 
nation, including daylight, pos- 
sess certain characteristic 
drawbacks. Only Cooper 


Hewitt Work-Light differs sufh- 


Glare does not bother these 
Follansbee workmen 


—Work-Light enables them to 
inspect a glassy steel surface with- 
out the slightest sign of strain. 
Photo courtesy Follansbee Brothers 
Company, Toronto, Ohio. 











Work-Light make a big differ- 
ence in the eye’s ability — and 
willingness—to work. To learn 
what this would mean to your 
plant, multiply this advantage 
by the number of men you 
employ , 
or 

Send for trial demonstration 
—a convenience we will gladly 
accord, without obligation. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Com- 
pany, 123 River Street, Hobo- 
ken, N. J. 
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PICK YOUR PEN 
POINT BY COLOR 





The simplest, safest, surest way to get permanent 
pen satisfaction 1s to pick your pen point by color. 


Waterman’s Number Seven 


with its identifying color band offers the quickest, 
most reliable guide to pen point selection 


The following colors on holders tell the story of pen point 
character. Look for them on Waterman’s Number Seven. 





Red—STANDARD-—Suits most writers. 
A splendid correspondence point. Medium 
flexibility. For home and general use. 


Green— RIGID—Tempered to armor-plate 
hardness. Will not shade even under heavy 
pressure. Unequaled for manifolding. The sales- 


man’s friend. 


Purple— STIFF; FINE—Writes without 
pressure. Makes a thin, clear line and small 
figures with unerring accuracy. Popular with 
accountants. 


Pink— FLEXIBLE; FINE—As resilient as 
a watch-spring. Fine, tapered point; ground 
fine to shade at any angle. Loved by 
stenographers. 


Blue— BLUNT—An improved stub point. 
This point makes a broad line. May be held in 
any position. Liked by rapid writers. 


Yellow —ROUNDED—A different pen 
point. The tip is ball shape. Makes a heavy, 
characteristic line without pressure. Suits left- 
handed writers. 


Merchants who sell Waterman’s will be glad to let you try all 
six points. Do this and select the one that suits you best. 


When you buy a Waterman’s you buy perpetual pen service. 


Guaranteed since 1883 and until 1983—100 years of pen service 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO * BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 











$700 


NAGumber Seven 
Beautiful, resilient 
Ripple stainless rubber holder. 
Made with protective lip-guard 
and an unequaled patented fill- 


ing device. 


Waterman’s 
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he Thoughfil Man 
U Lflls th IS j family obligation / 


(6 HE MOST manly thing that a 





—o man can do....to give his 
Ol 
» loved ones a lasting remembrance 
SUL: 


of himself. . . . his Photograph. 
Why risk putting it off any longer? 


Good photographers display this 
Mark of Membership and appre- 
ciate the high ideals and ethics of 

the profession 


Visit YOUR FAMILY PHOTOGRAPHER ONCE A YEAR 
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Proved its Pedigree---- 
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THE holder of patents for a 
commercial appliance con- 
tracted with the estic Elec- 
tric Company for motors, and 
with another manufacturer to 
build the appliance itself. 


Production was started and first 
deliveries were under way 
when a Domestic representative 
made a “‘get-acquainted”’ call on 
the appliance manufacturer 
Naturally the latter asked ques- 
tions about the Domestic or- 
ganization—its product, expe- 
rience, standards of manufac- 
ture, and guarantees of depend- 
ability. 


By way of answer the Domestic 
representative pointed to three 
appliances, bearing famous 
names, which chanced to stand 
near-by. All were appliances 
which the manufacturer knew, 
and in which he had highest 
confidence. All three have been 
4 for years powered with Domes- 
oy tic motors. Thus, a few words 

YS “proved the pedigree’ of a 
“e motor that so often wears no 
Y name-plate in actual daily ser- 

vice, 
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ORE often than not, a 

Domestic Electric motor 
loses its identity as soon as it is 
installed, and becomes, so far as 
the final user is concerned, a 
‘‘nameless’’ motor—part of the 
appliance in which it serves. 
This is as it should be. Depend- 
able motor performance rightly 
reacts first to the benefit of the 
appliance manufacturer, and 
through him to the credit of 
the Domestic Electric Com- 
pany. We gladly assume re- 
sponsibility for correct applica- 


tion, faultless workmanship 
and efficient operation. We are 
content that our reward shall 
come in the form of recognition 
from the appliance builder, 
based upon the satisfaction of 
his customers. In other words, 
the Domestic Electric organiza- 
tion functions as a department 
of any business it serves. A 
line of inquiry will bring in- 
formation on any problem in- 
volving the manufacture or 
sale of appliances powered with 
fractional horsepower motors. 


THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


7209-25 St. Clair Avenue 
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When writing to THe Domestic Execrrarc Company please mention 

















For protection from 
overload —the Do- 
mestic Automatic 


Safety Switch 


Nation’s DBusincas 
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> LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM $i 








PAINTED FOR SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


BY SAUL TEPPER 


How the injured employee is nursed 
back to health... without financial loss 


An employee in a small Ohio shop met with an 
accident at his work bench. 


The employer, a fair-minded man, felt that the 
accident was an act of Providence. He gladly 
offered to continue the employee’s pay during 
his lay-off, but claimed he couldn’t afford to pay 
for a costly but necessary surgical operation. 

A bitter lawsuit resulted. 

“Why not a joint Employers’ Fund, adminis- 
tered by the State, to take care of such cases?” 
a public-spirited legislator suggested. “Let each 
employer contribute a modest premium each 
year. And thus, both employer and employee 
will be protected from heavy individual money 
losses when accident strikes.” 


NEW YORK . Telegram SAN FRANCISCO, News DENVER . Rocky Mt. News 
CLEVELAND ... Pres WASHINGTON . News DENVER. Evening News 
BALTIMORE... Post CINCINNATI... Post TOLEDO... News-Bee 
PITTSBURGH .. Press INDIANAPOLIS . Times COLUMBUS .. Citizen 


COVINGTON ... Kentucky Post— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PORTLAND DETROIT 


, 





* CHICAGO 


The SCRIPPS-HOW ARD Newspapers took up the 
idea and sponsored it insistently and continu- 
ously until the Workman’s Compensation Act 
became an Ohio law. 


At first, Capital opposed the plan on the ground 
that it was confiscatory and an invasion of private 
rights. But today, there isn’t a business man iti 
Ohio who doesn’t regard the Workman’s Com- 
pensation Act not only as humane and whole- 
some, but as sound business protection. 


The SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers are not 
narrow partisans of either Capital or Labor. They 
are jealous guardians of the rights of the general 
public whenever those rights are blocked or 
threatened by entrenched power. 


AKRON ... Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 
BIRMINGHAM ,., Pest FORT WORTH. .. Press ea Post 
MEMPHIS Press-Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY News SAN DIEGO..... Sun 
HOUSTON .... Press EVANSVILLE.... Press TERREHAUTE.... Post 
ALBUQUERQUE... . New Mexico State Tribune 


NEWSPAPERS 


AND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 
INC., National Representatives 
+ SEATTLE + SAN FRANCISCO 
)S ANGELES ATLANTA 
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Cities 
in 1 Day 


A New Britain, Connecticut, 
car dealer is said to sell more 
automobiles per capita, of a certain 
high-priced make, than any 
other subdealer in the world. In 
clearing his floor of trade-ins, he 
uses Long Distance almost ex- 
clusively. Not long ago he made 
ten calls in one day to dealers in 
other cities. These calls sold two 
cars in Boston. Two in Worcester. 
“I CONSIDER THE TELEPHONE, Says this Three in New York. Two in 
automobile man, “the most valuable Philadel phia. Cash transactions, 


and most economical sales asset I have.” $ I 7,000—telephone char ges, $ I 9. 5 o! 
Almost any business house has 

many kinds of work that the long dis- as in a personal interview. And with 
tance lines can do. Buying or selling heavy savings in time and traveling 
in a distant city without leaving one’s expense. 

office. Making important appointments. What distant person or firm would 
Getting or giving rush information, jt be an advantage to talk with, now? 
specifications or prices. All business de- You'll be surprised how little it will 
tails can be discussed by telephone, just cost. . . . . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Electric Motors— 
Timken-Equipped 


Your electric motors may drive direct, or through belts, 
chain, helical or spur gears, or rope. You may have floor, 
wall, or ceiling positions. There may be any combination 
of thrust and radial load. But so far as the bearings are con- 
cerned any Timken-equipped motor is ready to meet all 
of these conditions without alteration or compromise. 


wes in 
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Tell the motor manufacturer the general nature of the 
service—determine the power required—and specify 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. That is all you have 
to do in buying motors. 


What is more, you have made lubrication and inspection 
negligible items, by getting rid of all possible friction. You 
have eliminated fire risk and dripping. You have banished 
all the wear that causes high upkeep, burn-outs, shut- 
downs, and worry. And you have installed motors that 
maintain the original gap, permanently. 


For you have bought the greater bearing area, the full 
thrust capacity, and the extreme rigidity which only 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings assure. Specify them 
in every order for motors. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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HAL CLARK 
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